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SYNOPSIS OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS^ 

(Reprinted from The American Oxonian, January, 1915) 

I. Candidates must be unmarried, between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-five, and must, except in Massachusetts, have 
completed at least their second year in college. 

n. To qualify for the appointment the candidate must pass 
the Oxford entrance examination, except for the papers in Greek, 
which may be postponed until he has received the appointment 
but must be passed before he can be admitted to Oxford. This 
examination is held annually in every state in the Union; it is 
not competitive and is very elementary. It includes 
(1) Arithmetic — ^the whole; 
(9) The elements of Algebra or of Plane Geometry; 

(3) Greek Grammar; 

(4) Latin Grammar; 

(5) Translation from English into Latin Prose; 

(6) Translation from Latin and Greek into English. This may be 
"unprepared^* translation, or translation from a designated ''book" as 
the candidate chooses. As a **book" the candidate may offer any one of 
ten or twelve equivalents varying slightly from year to year. Any of the 
following will usually be accepted: in Latin, four books of Caesar, or 
four or five orations of Cicero, or four books of Virgil, etc. ; in Greek, four 
books of the Anabasis, or four of the Iliad, or four of the Odyssey, etc. 

III. Candidates who have passed the qualifying examination 
present themselves before the Committee of Selection in their own 
state: this Committee makes the appointment on the basis of (1) 
scholarship, (2) character, (8) qualities of public spirit and "in- 
stincts for leadership," and (4) interest and skill in outdoor sports. 
The selection is usually made by means of testimonials submitted 
by the candidates ; these may be supplemented by personal inter- 
views and by any other test which the Committee wishes to require. 

*The Rhodes Will provides for two scholars constantly at Oxford from each state 
in the Union. Each scholar stays three years and receives a stipend of three hundred 
pounds a year, out of which he pays his tuition, fees, and expenses, exactly as any other 
undergraduate. 
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• • ;. ".*/• ?*Y*^ Jlach'Sfale sends a Rhodes Scholar two years out of 
•./ V- •••.three,' in such order as to send thirty-two scholars from the whole 
United States each year. The qualifying examination is held each 
year in each state; candidates may take it in any state in which 
they happen to be at the time it is given, and, if they wish, before 
reaching the age of nineteen, waiting in that case until they have 
reached the required age before offering themselves for the ap- 
pointment. The date of the next qualifying examination is 
October, 1916. 

Candidates may try for the appointment either from the state 
in which they reside or from that in which they have received the 
major part of their education. They may try one year in one 
state and one in the other. 

Further information about the place of holding the qualifying 
examination, about the years when various states will elect 
scholars, and about the requirements more in detail may be ob- 
tained from Chairmen of Committees of Selection, from ex-Rhodes 
Scholars, from memoranda issued from time to time by the Rhodes 
Trust, from the books about Oxford and the Scholarships, and 
from the files of the American Oxonian itself. This magazine 
will publish once a year an address list of past and present 
Rhodes Scholars, and of Oxford men in America who were 
not Rhodes Scholars, from any of whom prospective candidates 
can obtain information about Oxford and the Scholarships. 



THE CHOICE OF A COURSE AT OXFORD 

Inteoduction : by the Editoe 

The newly appointed Rhodes Scholar who wishes to choose 
his course at Oxford intelligently must master the Oxford Um- 
versity Handbook. It is not an especially entertaining task, but 
it is necessary. The Handbook is not a catalogue and it is not 
"official," but it corresponds to the official catalogue of an Ameri- 
can university. Like college catalogues in general it is dull and 
hard to understand, and the difficulty is greater for an American 
student because the Oxford system is so unlike our own. To 
bridge the gap, to supplement the Handbook (not to replace it), 
and to supply certain general facts about Oxford work in its rela- 
tion to American needs which the Handbook could not be expected 
to contain, is the purpose of this article. 

The first thing for the American student to remember is that 
at Oxford he is not so much **choosing a course" as preparing 
for certain examinations. From the first University examina- 
tion, Responsions (corresponding to our examination for en- 
trance), the American student is exempt when he has passed the 
qualifying examination necessary for the appointment. He is 
also exempt from the college matriculation examinations. 

The second University examination is Moderations, called 
in the Handbook the "First Public Examination," and known 
universally among undergraduates as "Mods." Rhodes Scholars 
who obtain "Senior Standing" (which they are likely to get if they 
have taken an A.M. in an American university of the first class) 
are exempt from this; those who obtain "Junior Standing" must 
take it. Moderations is an intermediate examination preceding 
entrance upon the work of a Final Honor School. There are two 
varieties of Moderations, "Pass" and "Honor," and most Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars will find it advisable to take the former. 
Honor Moderations requires two years of detailed classical study 
and would leave a Rhodes Scholar without time enough to com- 
plete the work of an Honor School. Pass Moderations is not a 
very difficult examination (the specific "books" required will be 
found listed in the Handbook)^ and the Rhodes Scholar who wishes 
to get the most out of his time at Oxford will begin work on it 
the summer before he enters and take it at the end of his first term, 
thus leaving nearly his entire three years for more advanced work. 
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The examination in Holy Scripture (popularly known as "Div- 
vers") is a sort of appendage to Moderations. Mathematical 
Moderations, the Law Preliminary, and Science Preliminary ex- 
aminations are alternatives to Moderations usually taken only by 
men who intend to study Mathematics, Law, and Natural Science, 
respectively. 

The third and most important examination is that for a degree 
in a Final Honor School (the "Second Public Examination," as 
it is called in the Handbook) which comes at the end of the second 
or iJiird year. It is the work for this examination which is de- 
scribed in the various sections of this article below. The whole 
period of preparation for this final examination, it may be well 
to say in passing, is spent on a single subject or "School." Of 
course History may involve the study and use of Modem Lan- 
guages, sciences may involve Mathematics and so on, but on the 
whole the work of an Oxford man is much more highly specialized 
and demands a much more thorough knowledge of one subject than 
does that of an American university. 

In all the Honor Schools and in preparation for all examina- 
tions at Oxford the tutorial system of instruction is in use. The 
student reads for the examination under the guidance of a tutor. 
He prepares (usually once a week) an essay on some part of the 
work, which he reads to his tutor and on the basis of which his 
work is criticized. He goes to such lectures as he or his tutor 
think likely to be of help to him. The one aim of the whole pro- 
cess is to prepare the student for the examination. His work from 
week to week is not graded, there is no fixed number of lectures 
required, no record of attendance is kept, the examination itself is 
often set and the results marked by men from outside the Univer- 
sity. If the newly appointed Rhodes Scholar will keep these facts 
in mind, he will find the Handbook and the work which will be 
expected from him at Oxford alike more intelligible. 

LiTERAE HUMANIOEES: By F. H. FoBES 

Assistant Professor of Greek in Union College 

Peehaps the most striking difference between the Oxford classi- 
cal course and the average American one is that at Oxford the 
Classics are not a part of a course but are a course in themselves : 
the Oxford student, in confining himself to Honor Moderations 
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and the Final School of Literae Humaniores (or "Greats") is 
seldom troubled by the feeling that he may be overspecializing. 
Whereas in America ancient history and ancient philosophy and 
even to some extent ancient art and archaeology and literary 
criticism have tended to pass from the control of classical depart- 
ments to that of departments of history, philosophy, etc., in Ox- 
ford they remain a vital part of the classical course; and if in 
Oxford the treatment of some of them is necessarily very general, 
it has the unusual merit of training the student in careful thinking 
on general subjects as well as on special. 

The American at Oxford, although he may have taken honors 
in Classics on graduating from an American university, will find, 
in starting to work for Moderations, that the best of his fellow 
students have in their preparatory schools read much more Greek 
and Latin than he has read in preparatory school and university 
together, and that, because of their early training in writing Greek 
and Latin prose and verse, they have a more direct command 
over their knowledge. In the detailed study of certain prescribed 
texts for Honor Moderations ( if he takes that examination rather 
than the more usual Pass Mods) he will get something like the 
American courses in Greek and Latin literature ; but he will be re- 
quired to read, less carefully, many pages of classical authors by 
himself, to study literary criticism and the history of art, and to 
get some smatterings of textual criticism. A man who has done well 
in Honor Moderations may be trusted to have an intelligent 
acquaintance with the history of Greek and Latin literature and a 
real command over the essentials of Greek and Latin grammar — to 
have laid a sound foundation for "Greats," the school which is per- 
haps most characteristic of Oxford. 

In Greats the student will by himself read carefully, and 
chiefly with a view to the subject matter, a few important philo- 
sophical and historical texts. In familiarizing himself with the 
subject matter he will have the help not only of lecturers but also 
of the conferences at which he reads essays to his tutors. Likewise 
from lectures and conferences and from his private reading he 
will form some acquaintance with many of the more important 
modem philosophers. And in all his work he will be aided by a 
general intellectual interest more live than could be readily found 
among American undergraduates. 
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Few of the Oxford examinations can be well passed by a man 
who has simply accumulated a store of information and has not 
made some attempt to arrange his information and to relate a 
part of it to the sources: the headlong method of cramming 
which sometimes succeeds in American universities succeeds in Ox- 
ford less often. Moreover, since the Oxford student is trained 
to study for himself, he more readily falls into a sane and mature 
attitude to his work. Although in Moderations and in Greats he 
touches modem life at fewer of the obvious points than does the 
American student of Classics, the matters which he naturally cor- 
relates with modern life are often fundamental, and the correla- 
tion is profitable in proportion to its difficulty. The Oxford stu- 
dent of Classics feels more strongly, I believe, than the American 
that his university training is a real preparation for after life. 

MoDEEN History: By R. P. Brooks 
Professor of History in the University of Georgia 

The work in History at Oxford is of the same general charac- 
ter as that offered for the Master's degree in American universities ; 
that is to say, students in both cases find their work limited to a 
single field, in which the ideal is rather breadth of reading than 
intensive specialization. In content and thoroughness, however, 
the Oxford Bachelor of Arts degree represents a far greater at- 
tainment than does the American Master of Arts degree. It might 
be compared to our work for the Ph.D. except that in the Modern 
History School at any rate, there is comparatively little atten- 
tion paid to method and original investigation. On the contrary, 
the range of the examinations is so wide as to make extensive 
reading necessary, and nothing in the nature of a thesis is required. 

A mere statement of the requirements of the School indicates 
the extensive character of the work. The curriculum falls into 
four divisions: English Constitutional and Political History; a 
short section of European History; a "Special Subject"; and 
Political Science and Political Economy. The backbone of the 
course is the first-named division. The examination questions in 
this phase of the subject may range over the whole of English His- 
tory. Mastery of the subject is expected, not merely the prepara- 
tion of certain texts. Too great diffuseness is guarded against by 
the considerable amount of time that must be spent in study of 
certain collections of documents. 
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For the second part of the requirement, European History is 
divided into six periods of varying length, one of which must be 
offered. Here again the work is extensive in character. 

Those who aim at a First or Second Class are required to offer 
a "Special Subject," and here the character of the work ap- 
proaches what we consider in America true graduate work. Eight 
special subjects are listed, such as the Saxon Emperors, 986-1002; 
the First Three Crusades, 1095-1198; the Great Rebellion, 1640- 
1660. In every case the period of time is short and the work is 
done entirely from original sources. Even here, however, the pur- 
pose seemed to be rather to give the students acquaintance with 
the sources than to give them practice in the manipulation of them. 
The special subject I elected was the Great Rebellion. The tutor 
spent a year lecturing on the subject, making constant and volu- 
minous references to the sources, and we were expected to look up 
these references; but we were not asked to prepare topics from 
the sources. 

In the last division. Political Science and Political Economy, 
the work amounts to an introduction to those subjects. A few 
texts must be mastered. 

The method of instruction in History is a combination of pri- 
vate conferences with the tutor, a species of seminar for the Spe- 
cial Subject, and attendance on lectures. The tutors in History 
have formed an association which arranges a list of lectures cover- 
ing every aspect of the work. These lectures are open to all under- 
graduates, irrespective of college affiliations. Attendance is op- 
tional, but under the advice of tutors students usually take from 
nine to twelve hours per week. 

The most important work of instruction, however, is that re- 
ceived directly from the tutor. Once a week the student presents 
an essay on some assigned topic. In the course of three years 
he makes many little investigations, reads numerous books and 
periodicals, gets expert advice in the art of expression, and has 
constantly impressed on him the necessity of careful study and 
exact statement. It is this personal contact with men of scholar- 
ship and a high degree of teaching ability that most differentiates 
American from English university teaching. The superiority of 
the English method is very evident to one who, teaching in an 
American institution, realizes how casual and impersonal are his 
relations with his students — a situation inevitable where hours are 
heavy and classes large. 
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English : By C. F. Tucker Beooke 
Assistant Professor of English in Yale University 

The finest of all the fine things Oxford can do for an American 
student of English is to bring him face to face with his own past 
and his future. Sudden immersion in a wholly foreign atmosphere 
will perhaps do this for most young men ; but Oxford whose para- 
mount charm is her guardianship of so many rare Anglo-Saxon 
memories and whose chief pride her training of the future leaders 
in the Titanic business of the British Empire — Oxford is an arch- 
wizard in the magic of self-knowledge. 

The American who goes to Oxford to study English literature 
will be led first of all to study himself. The Oxford training is far 
less objective than that of an American university. The real 
theatre of operations is the student's own experience ; external aids 
to self-development, such as pre-digested lecture courses and re- 
quired curricula, are little valued. The Oxford requirements are 
so elastic and at the same time so searching that it would be diffi- 
cult on the one hand to name any list of preliminary studies 
(except those required for the entrance examinations) which are 
seriously prerequisite to the successful study of English. On the 
other hand, there is hardly any branch of human learning, which, 
if sincerely appreciated, will not become a vital part of one's 
equipment for the English School. History, linguistics, the modem 
and ancient languages, philosophy, art — ^genuine interest in any 
one of these will offer a nucleus around which to accumulate indi- 
vidual and harmonious impressions concerning English literature. 

The Oxford system, both in the regular Honor School and in 
the research department, drives the student to make salvage, out 
of the learned lumber heaped up in previous academic experience, 
of all that has vital interest to himself. About this living core 
the individualistic machinery of the University builds up a system 
of living principles and beliefs, rather than a standardized assort- 
ment of information. It must be borne in mind always that Oxford 
sheds enlightenment only by indirect methods. There is no direct 
or "normal" road to any but the cheapest "Pass" degrees. Each 
candidate for honors must mark out his own course largely by 
the light of his personal interests and aptitudes; and it is of 
primary importance that the first year at Oxford be devoted to 
a kind of intellectual stock-taking. It is one of the invaluable 
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blessings of the Oxford training that this first year generally 
discovers to the intelligent student a clearly defined line of special 
interest and a lively sense of his special deficiencies. 

One specific recommendation to all who purpose to devote more 
than a single year to English study at Oxford may perhaps be 
ventured. Whatever your ultimate aim in the way of a degree, 
discretion and self-interest urge that you spend the first year as 
a member of the regular Honor (B.A.) School. Here you get 
the full flavor of the Oxford atmosphere and opportunity to test 
yourself under normal conditions of criticism and competition. 
Should you desire at the close of the first year to shift to the 
special research department and candidacy for the B.Litt. degree, 
it will still be possible to take that degree at the earliest period 
permitted by statute, i. e., iJie close of the second year of residence ; 
while the practical and aesthetic value of your first year will be 
vastly greater than if spent amid the vexations of unguided 
research. 

Mathematics: By R. W. Buegess 

Instructor in Physics in Cornell University 

The young American who desires to study Mathematics and 
prepare himself for the work of a college teacher in that subject 
may find in Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarship a valuable oppor- 
tunity to secure a part of his preparation. In considering this 
possibility he should not be misled by the fact that the subjects 
stated in the Handbook are rather limited in number and in part 
are those already begun in his previous work. He must realize 
that the study of Mathematics at Oxford is persisted in only by 
the select few, almost without exception men on scholarships ob- 
tained after a competitive examination which makes it almost cer- 
tain that these men know more Mathematics than an American 
whose college work has included the first course in calculus, and are 
far superior to him in problem-solving. The American candidate 
should realize also that at Oxford a man's record of success or fail- 
use — the Class he secures — depends altogether on the work done in 
a limited number of three-hour examinations — all taken in a period 
of two weeks at the end of the course. He must, therefore, in the 
first place, have thoroughly in hand the subjects covered, which are 
those taken up in this country in advanced undergraduate and 
early graduate work. He must be able, in the second place, to 
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tackle successfully the new problems, which are an important 
feature of the examinations, and in many cases require consider- 
able ingenuity to solve, even after the necessary formulas and 
proofs have been carefully learned and digested. Under these 
circumstances, it is evident that in one's individual study, done, 
of course, under the direction of a tutor assigned by the college, 
a great deal of emphasis is placed on intensive work — on the 
thorough assimilation of the book-work and on the acquisition of 
facility in solving problems. The advantages and disadvantages 
of this system are obvious. The main advantages are thorough- 
ness in a somewhat limited field and the cultivation of dexterity 
and a certain kind of originality in handling the material therein. 
The disadvantages are the danger that the wide range of higher 
Mathematics will not be appreciated, and the absence of original 
research, though this would be a natural continuation of the 
problem work. 

In view of all these points, it seems probable that an American 
would derive most benefit from his Oxford course if it follows 
immediately his three or four years at an American college, and 
is followed by a year or two at an American university for his 
Ph.D. He would naturally take Mathematical Moderations at 
the end of his first year, and would then best take the remaining 
two years to prepare for the Final Honor School. If he comes 
with an unusual preparation, he may need only one year, and 
may then use his last year in research, obtaining a B.Sc. degree, 
or in the study of Physics, either for the Final Honor School in 
that subject or independently. 

Inasmuch as his only required study during his three years 
will be Mathematics, pure and applied, except perhaps for the 
examination in Holy Scriptures, it seems especially incumbent on 
the young mathematician to take part in the college literary and 
debating societies, to travel intelligently, and otherwise to preserve 
a wide perspective, remembering that the Mathematics he is getting 
is only one reason for his presence at Oxford. If he uses his time 
to advantage, he should have no trouble on his return in securing 
either a college teaching position or a fellowship, as he may prefer, 
and should find that Oxford has given him a valuable training and 
a broader outlook on educational problems and on life. 
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Natural Science: By J. M. D. Olmsted 
Graduate Student in Biology at Harvard 

If one were to ask me bluntly, "Would you go to Oxford to 
study science?" I should be compelled to answer, "No." But if 
the question were modified, "Can a Rhodes Scholar profitably 
study science at Oxford?" I should answer emphatically, "Yes." 

My statements will have to be confined to Chemistry in order 
that I may speak whereof I know. Most American students who 
intend to specialize in the sciences take sometime during their 
undergraduate days here a year's work in Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology. This is exactly the knowledge required to pass the first 
examination in the natural science group. The study of science at 
Oxford, therefore, fits on to our American training perfectly. 

The Science Preliminary over, one settles down to learn Chem- 
istry — advanced Inorganic, Organic, Physical, Analytical, His- 
torical, in fact one must gain a knowledge of the whole field of 
Chemistry. This corresponds very nearly with the required 
work, i. e., courses, necessary for^a Ph.D. in this country. Na- 
turally much depends on the man himself and a great deal on his 
guiding star, namely his tutor. In general, however, if the Rhodes 
Scholar takes his work at all seriously, I believe that he can reduce 
the time required for a Ph.D., say at Columbia, by two years. 

Not only can one learn the regular routine Chemistry re- 
quired for the Doctor's degree, but often he is given opportunity 
and even encouraged to do original work. Several Rhodes Schol- 
ars have had articles in the Journal of the Chemical Society of 
London. 

As far as I can judge the equipment at Oxford, while not up 
to the latest soapstone desk tops of the newest American college, 
is quite as efficient as one finds at Harvard. Certainly the labora- 
tory course I had in Physical Chemistry was far superior to any 
I have found in America, Harvard, Columbia and Chicago not 
excepted. My tutor in Organic Chemistry was a well-known 
authority and (perhaps through him) my wants in the organic 
laboratory were fully supplied, a condition not often found in 
this country. The other departments were nearly as good. 

One thing must be noted: at Oxford an apology is made for 
every reference to a technical process, and the references are not 
numerous. Pure science, not applied, is taught. If the prospec- 
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tive Rhodes Scholar expects to learn to be a food analyst or 
assayer, he will be disappointed in Oxford. 

The Oxford system is a vicious one for a lazy man, but one 
who is alive to his opportunity, and who above all keeps up zaith 
the current literature on his subject (how I wish some one had 
told me this!) will find that Oxford can give him as good a course 
in pure science as any other university which does not emphasize 
the sciences as its particular specialty. 

Modern Languages : By C. F. Zeek 
Professor of French in the Southern Methodist University 

Of the many modem languages offered to students at Oxford 
(French, Grerman, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc.), French and 
Grerman are by far the most popular. But the writer being most 
familiar with the French School, will speak of it alone, though 
most of his remarks would apply equally well to the German and 
to other schools. 

Upon first thought it may seem absurd for an American to 
go to England to study French. Yet Oxford has peculiar ad- 
vantages to offer to the student of foreign languages. Most 
lecturers and tutors in the French school are native Frenchmen 
and lecture in French; the library facilities are excellent; there 
is a thriving French Club in Oxford; and best of all, France is 
within easy reach for the Christmas, Easter, and summer vaca- 
tions. Indeed I know of no better preparation for one intending 
to teach French than to read for honors in French at Oxford 
and afterwards write a thesis for the Doctorate at some French 
university. Such a student has a great advantage over a graduate 
student in an American university in being able to go frequently 
to the country where he can hear the spoken language. He also 
has an advantage over the man who merely gets the French 
Doctorate because of the exceedingly broad and thorough founda- 
tion he has obtained at Oxford. 

First one must decide upon a single language in which to 
specialize. It is true that in the preliminaries one may take a 
different foreign book along with Pass Mods, or one may take 
a short period in both French and German literature. In the 
Honor Schools, however, the student takes one language only. He 
must be prepared to take lectures in French from the start and 
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he must write essays in French; for Oxford makes no provision 
for freshmen who wish to begin a language in college. Nor does 
she have any courses devoted to translating French into English, 
although excellent ones for translating classic English into French 
are given. Real university work is done from the start and French 
literature is taught in much the same way as English literature. 
Wide reading is done on specified subjects and essays are brought 
in at the end of the week. 

The lectures cover only a very small part of the field of the 
final examination. They may deal with Moli^re, Racine, Comeille, 
Hugo, Rousseau, Montaigne, Pascal and a few other stars of the 
first magnitude, but the examination covers the whole range of 
French literature. So the student himself has to make up the 
deficiencies by his own reading, both during term and during 
vacations. 

There are lectures, too, on philology and Old French; for 
the examination devotes almost as much space to Old as to Modern 
French. No student, then, should attempt the French school 
without a sound previous training in Latin. 

To anyone planning to study French at Oxford, I should 
say : Take as much French as you can — and especially conversa- 
tion courses — in your American university and when you go over 
try to spend a summer in France before "going up" to Oxford. 
Then you will be in a fair way to "read for honors in French." 

Theology : By W. L. Sperry 
Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, Boston, Ma^s. 

The University of Oxford is a Church of England, i. c., 
Episcopalian, institution. But this fact does not enter into the 
work of the Honor School of Theology. There is no reason why a 
man who proposes to enter the ministry of any Protestant Church 
in America should not do the more important and the greater part 
of his theological preparation as a Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 

The theological courses are conceived and conducted on an 
entirely non-sectarian basis. These courses are confined to a com- 
prehensive study of the origins of Christianity. The student is 
carried from the beginnings of religion in Old Testament times 
through the New Testament period down to the Council of Chalce- 
don in 461. The Bible is thoroughly mastered as history and 
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literature and dogma. Hebrew is optional but New Testament 
Greek is required. Early church history is also covered in detail. 
The whole course is intensively conceived. It aims to give the 
student an adequate understanding of the intricate backgrounds 
of modern Christianity, and then to leave him free to fill in his 
private and denominational foregrounds for himself. Mastery of 
this great body of religious fact constitutes the most important 
part of a theological course anywhere in the modern Christian 
world, and the very spirit of detachment from all denominational 
concerns which characterizes the Oxford method of presenting the 
subject, gives to the Oxford course added value. Oxford Theology 
is absolutely "neutral" and wholly scientific. Of the catholicity 
of spirit, the candor of mind, the breadth of outlook, and the 
tolerance of opinion of those who teach Theology at Oxford too 
much cannot be said. The Oxford theologians are "Seekers 
after Truth" first, and Churchmen and Anglicans afterwards. 

This course does not attempt to give instruction in matters of 
pastoral practice, of contemporary church government and or- 
ganization, or of modern church methods and the business of 
preaching. It is supposed that graduates of the Oxford school 
will scatter to denominational institutions for a brief course in 
these detailed matters. An American who had "done Theol" at 
Oxford would, therefore, probably find it wise, if not absolutely 
necessary, to take a year in some American Divinity School con- 
nected with his own denomination, to fill in the details of his par- 
ticular foregrounds against the Oxford background. 

The study of Theology at Oxford has many compensations. 
There is the opportunity to work under men whose names are 
known the world over, to hear all the greatest preachers in Eng- 
land, and to study modem social conditions by vacation residence 
in one or another of the great University Settlement Houses in 
London. More than all these, there is the priceless advantage of 
getting most of your theological work done without actually be- 
coming a "theologue." For the men who are reading Theology 
mingle with the men who are reading "Greats" and History and 
Law and Medicine on the common ground of undergraduate life. 
Theology, like the other Honor Schools, leads to the B. A. degree. 
To escape the rather self-conscious and unctuous professionalism 
of the average American Divinity School is a great gain. You 
are at the end of the process still a human being with a healthy 
outlook on life and not an incipient "priest" or a budding "divine." 
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There is, also, opportunity for some casual connection with 
the Theological Schools of the Unitarian and Congregational 
Churches, Manchester and Mansfield Colleges, which are located in 
Oxford, but these institutions are not part of the University 
proper. 

And finally, there is the rare chance of doing the major part of 
this preparation for the ministry under the constant and friendly 
supervision of one man, your tutor. Given so intimate a subject 
as religion and this personal relationship between tutor and 
scholar, if both are lovers of the truth, will develop into one of the 
finest experiences in life. 

Law: By R. L. Henry, Je. 
Professor of Law in the State University of Iowa 

Is it worth while for the American student who plans to prac- 
tice law or to teach law to spend three years at Oxford and take 
one of the law courses there offered? I have no hesitancy in saying 
**Yes," emphatically. But I recognize a real difficulty in convincing 
the average American student of the soundness of my judgment, 
because when he begins to investigate he finds that the Oxford law 
courses do not seem "practical." Frankly they are "cultural" 
and not "professional." 

If the only matter to be considered is a training for the work 
of a lawyer, three years at a good American law school, such as 
Harvard, where the case method is used, would be more effective. 
But other factors should be considered. Whatever one's life work 
is to be, a Rhodes Scholarship means the acquisition of a broader 
horizon and some true culture. It lifts one above the commonplace 
point of view (yes, even the graduate of an American university 
may not have risen above that) and increases the enjoyment and 
appreciation of life. Again the training to be obtained in prepar- 
ing for and taking a set of examinations at Oxford is decidedly 
worth while. It is a different discipline from anything in our 
American system of education, and has some elements of strength 
which are not to be found to the same extent in an American 
tiaining. 

But what of the law? Most certainly if a man is to spend 
three years at Oxford, and after that plans to follow law he should 
take a law course at Oxford. After having completed his Oxford 
course in law, he can at once take the bar examinations and begin 
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the practice. He would require hardly any more special study to 
pass the examinations in any state than if he had taken law at one 
of our big law schools. At such schools the law of no particular 
state is taught. The Common Law of England differs little more 
from the law of one of our States, than the law in one state differs 
from that in another state. There is no force to the objection that 
he will have been studying English law and not American. 
Whether he has taken law in England or in the United States he 
should spend several weeks in cramming for the bar examinations. 
If he goes about the work in the right way, he will pass. 

But I should not like to see the intending lawyer enter practice 
without some of the training to be had at one of our best law 
schools. The American with his Oxford degree in law should take 
one or two years at such a school. If he wishes to graduate he 
will probably have to take two. I am told that such schools as 
Harvard and Chicago allow the holders of Oxford degrees to 
finish in two years instead of three, though examinations are re- 
quired to jget the first year's credit. If he takes two years or even 
one of such work on top of three years of law at Oxford, he will, 
in my estimation, be better equipped for the practice of law than 
the man who has spent three years at an American law school and 
has not been at Oxford. He will have something that the latter 
has not, the point of view which comes from the study of the 
broader and less technical law subjects, such as the history of law, 
comparative law, and jurisprudence. If he aspires to become 
something more than a mere practitioner, that is if he wishes to 
win and merit the name of "jurist," he must labor in the field 
covered by the Oxford law courses. And if he does not get some 
familiarity with it and a deep interest in it in college the chances 
are he will never pursue such studies. 

On the other hand the man who plans to become a teacher of 
the law will find the work leading to an Oxford degree more directly 
in the line of his professional training than will the prospective 
practitioner. He should not, however, make the mistake of think- 
ing that his services will be sought by the law schools merely 
because he possesses an Oxford law degree. In the first place, even 
our university authorities have not as yet very definite ideas of 
what such titles stand for. In the second, there is the more solid 
reason that the best law schools are everywhere demanding men 
who can teach by the case method of instruction. To teach in 
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that way it is, of course, necessary to have had some experience 
with the method. That can not be obtained at Oxford. My advice 
to the intending law teacher is to study law three years at Oxford 
and then in two years more take a degree at one of our American 
law schools. That will take five years. An equivalent training 
all acquired in America would take at least four. It is coming 
to be generally felt that the law teacher should be familiar with 
just that field which is covered at Oxford. For that purpose the 
Harvard Law School has established a fourth year and one or two 
other schools have done the same. A man can qualify in that way 
though I believe an Oxford degree plus an American one will give 
greater prestige. To my mind, the experience as a Rhodes 
Scholar, not to mention the payment of expenses for three years, 
is worth much more than the possible expenditure of an extra 
year's time. If a man does not believe that I am right, he will, on 
knowing all the facts I have attempted to bring out, probably de- 
cide not to try for a Rhodes Scholarship. 

There is perhaps one more question to answer. Which course 
should a student take, the one leading to the B.A. in Jurisprudence, 
or the one leading to the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law? If the 
authorities will allow him, he should take the B.C.L., which is 
harder and more advanced. If not, he may console himself with 
the thought that the lectures for the B.A. in Jurisprudence are 
better organized and that the course is of the same general 
character, and will do him just about as much good. 

Medicine: By E. M. Armstrong 
Practicing Phynician in New York City 

Medical education at Oxford and Cambridge has diflfered very 
little in its origin from that of the rest of England. In former 
years the English medical school, as typified in London, was the 
outgrowth of the English hospital, and it began when the student 
attached himself to his master and followed him around the wards. 
The organization of the English hospital school consisted in prac- 
ticing hospital physicians and the spirit of the school was in- 
tensely and immediately practical. The scientific subjects were 
grudgingly taught, they were touched upon only in so far 
as they had practical application, and in consequence many 
times failed of their purpose. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
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century the fundamental sciences which have developed out of 
Medicine — Pathology, Physics, Biology, and Chemistry — became 
an essential part of the hospital school, and much of the teaching 
in these subjects, which was at first undertaken by practicing hos- 
pital physicians, has now been taken over by full-time teachers. 

Oxford and Cambridge conform to the general English system 
in that their students obtain their practical clinical experience by 
attaching themselves to some one of the London hospital medical 
schools; it is in respect to the scientific subjects that Oxford and 
Cambridge lead, and it is in this respect that Oxford offers its 
greatest opportunity for medical study to Rhodes Scholars from 
the United States. Medical work in Oxford has rapidly advanced 
to that high scientific standard which characterizes the best Ameri- 
can schools. Like other scientific departments in this traditionally 
classical institution, it has had many hardships and obstacles, but 
has emerged triumphant. Following the long and courageous 
fight for scientific subjects made by Sir Henry Acland and Sir 
John Burdon-Sanderson, the eminent physiologist. Sir William 
Osier, Regius Professor of Medicine, the former Physician-in-chief 
to the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Professor of Medicine in the 
Johns Hopkins University, has carried with him to Oxford the 
highest scientific as well as practical clinical ideals in medical 
study. The charm and magnetism of his great personality is in 
itself ample argument in Oxford's favor for the prospective 
physician. 

But at the outset it must be realized that it is hardly possible, 
nor indeed especially desirable, for an American Rhodes Scholar 
to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery from 
Oxford. All candidates for it must first obtain the Oxford B.A., 
something which can not be accomplished in less than two years* 
residence in Oxford, and then continue into at least two or three 
years of work in Oxford or in London. The three year scholarship 
does not make this possible unless a scholar is willing to continue 
to study in England for an additional two years. Such a course 
could hardly recommend itself for an American, although it might 
for a Colonial Rhodes Scholar. 

However, there is much to be said in favor of work in the 
fundamental sciences. In so doing a student may acquire the 
Oxford B.A., and at the same time do practically all of the work 
which is accomplished in the first two years at American medical 
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schools. The opportunity here depends upon the student's ability 
to grasp it. With fundamental training in the scientific subjects. 
Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and Botany, something which is 
practically always acquired by prospective medical students in 
American universities, the American Rhodes Scholar may be given 
Senior Foreign Standing and almost immediately gain admission 
to the Final Honor School of Physiology. If he has not had this 
training, he may acquire it in his first year. In either case he 
should certainly be able to obtain the Oxford B.A. in Physiology 
during his term of scholarship, and in so far as he is able to enter 
promptly into the Honor School, by just so much he may find 
opportunity to study more widely in Bacteriology or Pathology 
in the third year. The departments of Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Pathology are excellent and conducted by distinguished scientific 
men, whose enthusiasm and ready sympathy with the student will 
furnish an endless source of inspiration. Many wonderful oppor- 
tunities are open to the student in his vacation times by visits to 
London, Edinburgh, or to one of the great medical centers of 
France or Germany. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science is open to men whose pre- 
liminary training and special fitness entitle them to enter into re- 
search work, and wide opportunities for original investigation in 
the problems of Physiology, Chemistry, or Pathology are at hand. 
During the course of special research work as a candidate for the 
B.Sc. degree, the student may take at any time courses in the 
general medical work as he desires. 

By a course of study at Oxford a man will get breadth of view 
in his medical education. He will come to realize that the 
true scholar, and especially the scientifically trained medical man, 
can best approach the problems of medicine from the cosmopolitan 
standpoint. The progress of medical science has been the result 
of contributions of all nations, French, English, German, and 
others alike. Problems of disease are not local, or even national, 
but as widespread and universal as the human race, with the 
methods, ambitions, and ideals of the workers identical. From an 
international standpoint a man can better see how the advances 
in medical knowledge have been made, and learn something of the 
paths the great men of the past have trod. He may hope also 
to develop that breadth of "fellowship and fraternity," that degree 
of self-control, that thoroughness of method, that "patient devo- 
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tion to duty and high ideals,** which has been the greatest asset of 
the medical profession. He may early "find himself" and know 
that the life of a physician, more than of anyone else, "w the part 
he plays among his fellows.** 

Diploma Courses; Anthropology: By W. D. Wallis 
Instructor in Anthropology in the University of California 

In addition to the Honor and the Pass Degree courses, there 
are a few Diploma courses. These Diplomas are offered in Edu- 
cation, Economics, Forestry, Geography and Anthropology. 
Many of the more recent Honor courses began as Diploma courses ; 
this is true of French and German, for example. Standards of 
scholarship differ; in some the aim has been to keep the work 
and examination requirements up to the standard of the Literal 
Humaniores. Such a Diploma course would differ from the Honor 
course not in the merit of work but in the quantity required. 
Most of these Diploma courses have small enrollments and for 
this reason personal contact with lecturers is more probable than 
in the larger Honor courses. 

I was much surprised to hear an Oxford Don who was not 
connected with any Diploma course but well acquainted with the 
work in Anthropology insist that this was postgraduate work. 
By postgraduate he meant that most of the students who take 
Anthropology have first taken the B.A. degree. But the B.A. 
degree is not a prerequisite. 

The student who takes Anthropology at Oxford will find him- 
self in an atmosphere not easy to duplicate. The father of 
Anthropology, as he is called by many of the English speaking 
anthropologists, Sir E. B. Tylar, is still the Professor Emeritus 
and the fine classical tradition of his day is still the dominant 
note. Here, too, a specialization as well as a liberal survey of the 
subject is eminently possible. The Pitt-Rivers and Ashmolean 
Museums, with the British Museum not far away, offer excep- 
tional opportunity for the prehistoric archaeologist and the 
technologist ; in the collections at the University Museum is much 
material for the physical anthropologist ; while Social and Classi- 
cal Anthropology are not less favorably represented in library 
facilities and lectures. 

The arrangement of work allows a profitable cross-sectioning 
of subjects. A minimum requirement in Physical Anthropology, 
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Technology, and Social Anthropology is made of all candidates for 
the Diploma; when these minimum requirements have been com- 
plied with the student interested in Archaeology, let us say, may 
replete himself with the archaeological lore of Crete, the iEgean 
area, Asia Minor, Egypt or Babylonia, not to mention opportuni- 
ties closer at home for specializing in the Archaeology of England 
or of Ireland, of Scandinavia, or of the Caves of France and Spain. 
Or should he be interested in the religious phases of primitive life, 
he may work with one or all of several authorities in their respec- 
tive subjects of Greek, Roman, Oriental, Egyptian or Babylonian 
religions. Whatever his special interest, he will not cherish it un- 
bidden. 

Through the Oxford Anthropological Society there is afforded 
at frequent intervals opportunity to hear and meet many of the 
eminent anthropologists of Great Britian and other lands, as well 
as many of lesser note. 

Research Work: By R. K. Hack, 

Instructor in Greek in Harvard University 

Perhaps the most important diflference between graduate work 
in an American university and the work which a man does at Ox- 
ford for the B.Litt. or B.Sc. lies in the comparative independence 
of the Oxford student. In our American universities the graduate 
student is carefully nursed by the professors of the department he 
has chosen; he spends two years in following various courses 
given by those professors, and attends the proseminar and seminar. 
He becomes acquainted with elaborately systematized and method- 
ized recipes for research; and the subject of his thesis is usually 
chosen for him rather than by him. But the Oxford student is left 
much more to his own devices and his own judgment ; and it follows 
that the American who aims at the B.Litt. or the B.Sc. must 
be correspondingly more careful in the choice of lectures and above 
all in the choice of a subject for his thesis. Too often Americans 
have chosen subjects so vast, so complicated, covering such range 
of time and thought that only a scholar like Lord Acton or some 
other walking ejicycIopa?dia could hope to deal with them ade- 
quately in the space of a decade. 

For this reason, it is advisable that the American aspirant 
should have done extremely good work in some one field for his 
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B.A. at home, or else that he should have supplemented his under- 
graduate career by taking an M.A., which would give him a more 
definite idea of his own capacities and so prepare the way for an 
intelligent choice of a restricted subject at Oxford. Once he has 
made his choice and has been accepted, he must supply his own 
energy and drive himself; for the two "Supervisors" who will be 
appointed to assist him will be generous with their time and their 
knowledge, but will never apply compulsion. 

But if an American student takes the precautions I have sug- 
gested, it will indeed be his fault if he does not spend three fruitful 
and stimulating years. At Oxford, far more than at any American 
university, a man may come to know and treasure as personal 
friends, men of genius and scholars of the first rank. At Oxford, 
one finds a large number of the men who have rescued the study of 
the Classics from the slough of philological despond without in the 
least sacrificing sound scholarship ; Gilbert Murray, Percy Gard- 
ner, L. R. Farnell, A. E. Zimmern, W. Warde Fowler, R. W. 
Livingstone, and many others who have done fine and notable work. 
The same holds true of Philosophy, of Modern History, of Oriental 
Languages, of English Literature, of the various branches of 
Archaeology and Anthropology. A list of names is a list of famous 
men ; for example — Sir Arthur Evans, J. L. Myres, P. Vinogradoff, 
C. H. Firth, H. W. C. Davis, A. H. Sayce, D. S. Margoliouth, 
Walter Raleigh; and the list might be extended indefinitely. To 
do research work with and under the direction of such men is to 
obtain not merely a specialized training, but also a very genuine 
liberal education; the deadening mechanical routine which char- 
acterizes much of the American Ph.D. discipline is conspicuously 
absent from Oxford. 

In addition to all this, one should bear in mind that Oxford 
is the seat of the Bodleian Library and of the Ashmolean Museum, 
as well as of many special collections; and that all the treasures 
of London and Paris are within a few hours* travel. The American 
student who has a good mind and a settled purpose will find every 
encouragement at Oxford; and after he has won his B.Litt. or 
B.Sc. he may look forward to the shining goal of the D.Litt. or 
the D.Sc. to be taken "in course*' ten or fifteen years later. 



RESULTS OF THE OCTOBER 
EXAMINATIONS 

Through the courtesy of Mr. H. T. Gerrans, Secretary of the 
Oxford Local Examination Board, we are able to print a complete 
list of the men in the various states who passed in the qualifying 
examination in October, and have thus obtained exemption from 
Responsions. Those which are starred have not yet passed in 
Greek. 

There were in all 168 men who took the examination, of whom 
66 passed. Of those who wrote, 64 entered for the whole examina- 
tion, 89 entered for Latin and elementary mathematics, and 6, who 
had previously passed in Latin and mathematics, took the Greek 
paper. Of the 64 who entered for the whole examination one was 
examined abroad. It may not be out of place to repeat here that 
a man may take the examination in whatever state he happens to 
be at the time it is given, or, thanks to the magnificent organiza- 
tion of the Oxford Local Examination Board, he may take it in 
almost any part of the world. No matter where a man has taken 
the examination, he may then, if he passes, become a candidate for 
the Scholarship in the state where he lives or where he has received 
the major part of his education. 

Alabama Florida 

W. Rushton *B. M. Hulley 

*C. D. Cade *K. C. Hitchcock 



Akkansas 



Georgia 



J. H. Bishop 
•C. H. Dorr ^ M"^°"^ 



B. H. Torrance 
*H. P. Fleming 



California 

S. V. O. Prichard 

*C. J. Carey Idaho 

♦W. F. Cheney *W. E. Sandelius 

♦R. M. Light 

*E. Johnson Indiana 

♦G. R. Humphries *H. H. Hollingsworth 

Connecticut Iowa 

J. S. G. Bolton N. D. Scott 

C. Hopkins A. W. Palmer 

G. Murphy H. W. Van Pett 

♦P. NewhaU *L. C. Cobb 
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Kansas 

A. B. Darling 
*N. W. Cain 
•R. F. Whitcomb 
*L. R. Miner 

Maine 

H. B. Clifford 

Maryland 

♦A. K. Barton 

Massachusetts 
T. Smith 
•E. S. Richards 

Michigan 

G. D. Jones 
♦W. A. Pearl 

Minnesota 

•R. W. Anderson 
*F. G. Tryon 

Mississippi 

E. H. Cames 
♦W. L. Finger 
R. S. Harris 

Missouri 

•A. Newman 
Nevada 

W. Fife 
*S. M. PargeUis 

New Hampshire 
E. P. Chase 

New Jersey 

•P. Molt 

*R. M. D. Richardson 



New York 

J. B. Armstrong 
*E. S. Griffith 
*H. Mackenzie 

Ohio 

M. S. Bates 
*R. R. Goehring 

Oklahoma 

*J. O. Moseley 

Pennsylvania 
♦0. Rockey 

Rhode Island 
*A. F. Williston 

South Dakota 
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A RHODES SCHOLAR AT THE 
DARDANELLES 

By T. E. Robins, *04, Pennsylvania and Christ Church 

(Through the kindness of L. H. Gipson, Secretary of the class 
of 1904, we are able to print here a letter which he received re- 
cently from T. E. Robins, describing vividly the first landing of 
English troops at the Dardanelles. T. E. Robins was the first and, 
so far as we can remember, the only American Rhodes Scholar to 
become a naturalized British subject. He is now a Lieutenant in 
the City of London Yeomanry, Second Mounted Division, with 
British Mediterranean Expeditionary Force. — Editor.) 

My Regiment was mobilized with the rest of the Yeomanry on 
the outbreak of war, and upon this Division being formed under 
Major-Creneral Peyton, we were put through three months of hard 
cavalry training preparatory to going to France. Our orders to 
go came towards the end of October, and we had been given a final 
inspection by the King; but, within a few hours of leaving, the 
orders were cancelled and we were sent oflF to the East Coast of 
England, where, distributed at intervals from King's Legion to 
Yarmouth, we spent the winter patrolling and manning the coast — 
and also trying, so far as the weather and the enclosed nature of 
the country permitted, to keep our cavalry work going, for use in 
the spring. 

April came, and we were again put under orders to proceed 
overseas. You will remember that the military operations in the 
Gallipoli Peninsula began in April, and I do not think I am reveal- 
ing any secret when I say that it was intended to use our Division 
as a cavalry force to cooperate with the infantry and artillery 
there. At any event, we left England on April 9 and proceeded 
via Gibraltar and Malta to Lemnos, an island in the iSgean Sea, 
which was being used as a base to concentrate the Brit. Med. 
Exped. Force oflF Gallipoli. The day we got there (April 25) 
the first big landing of British, Australasian and French troops 
took place at various points on the Peninsula between Cape Hellas 
and Gaba Tepe. 

That day and the succeeding day we lay in the beautiful harbor 
at Lemnos and listened to the bombardment proceeding, but the 
next day we moved up to the Cape and anchored a mile off shore. 
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between the great cruisers "Dublin" and "Queen Elizabeth," and 
became witnesses of the most intense naval bombardment and the 
most magnificent piece of infantry fighting that the war had seen, 
a vastly outnumbered landing force fighting for its existence and 
a foothold on a few hundred yards of beach that it had wrested (in 
the face of perfectly hellish fire, and hampered by wire entangle- 
ments that stretched under the water for 800 or 400 yards out to 
sea, and caught the landing barges before they touched the shore) 
from a well entrenched and expectant enemy. 

The support from the fleet was wonderful, but the naval gun is 
of too low trajectory to do much real damage to entrenched posi- 
tions, and the most the fleet could hope to do was to destroy the 
forts, which it had done, and keep shelling batteries while the 
landing was proceeding. I dare say you read Sir Ian Hamilton's 
famous despatch, in which the whole of this phase of the campaign 
was described. I don't suppose there has been anything more 
stirring in the whole of modem warfare than the charge (which he 
describes) up the almost sheer cliffs that commanded the narrow 
beach, by the Lancashire Fusiliers and The Dublins and Innis- 
killings. It was bayonet work and showed the "moral superior- 
ity" that, even from the first, the British soldier established over 
the defenders. It cost pretty heavily, but it had to be done to 
clear a landing place for troops, materials, and supplies. The fire 
from Turkish field guns, machine guns and rifles, entrenched and 
protected by the best German wire entanglements, and from bigger 
batteries on the hills further up the Peninsula (which commanded 
the landings and of course had the ranges to a decimal) was in- 
describably intense, but it never stopped these fellows. 

We sat in our transport, a big Allan liner, feeling like a party 
of "Cookies" for whose entertainment this great show was being 
provided. The fighting and bombarding was practically incessant, 
day and night. During that first week from where we lay we could 
see the firing of each naval shell and watch its effect as it burst, 
and follow, through glasses, the gradual advance of our line as the 
Turks fell back to the range of hills of which the famous Achi Baba 
is the dominating peak. 

Of course, though it was all fascinating we began to grow very 
restless after a few days. OflBcers secured permission to go ashore 
in the middle of the day in small parties to see the ground and the 
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sort of trenches and entanglements that had to be met. But we 
always had to be back on our ship before the "Daily hate" (as the 
shrapnel bombardment of our trenches and landing place was 
called) began. Most of the hardest fighting was at night, the 
Turks trying to rush our force back into the sea, and our people 
counter-attacking to get the line a bit further forward. By day 
digging and consolidating positions, replenishing supplies and 
ammunition, continual activity, but, after the first few days, the 
fighting was principally artillery duels or other long range 
attacks. 

We watched from our reserved seats for eight days, and it be- 
came each day more evident to us that cavalry would find no work 
there, yet. Headquarters came to the same conclusion, and on the 
ninth day we were signalled to "clear out" and make for Egypt. 
Landing at Alexandria on May 9, just a month after leaving 
England, we felt our surroundings very tame, and looked ahead 
without much enthusiasm to spending the hot and dreary summer 
in Egyptian camps. But it has not been so bad. Some of the 
regiments have had stations in Cairo or Alexandria, but mine has 
been used along the Suez Canal and in the Sinai Peninsula, at Isma- 
ilia and Suez, patrolling those desert places where parties of Turks 
are occasionally reported, but rarely found, and this work, though 
not exactly exciting, has given us an object here and kept us from 
grumbling too much at the heat, the sand, the flies, or our fate. 

Our turn was bound to come, and it did come when, after more 
than a year of cavalry work, the Division was ordered to detail two- 
thirds of its strength to go to Gallipoli as Infantry, the remain- 
ing one-third (being roughly one squadron from each regiment) 
staying at the regimental bases to look after the horses until drafts 
could be sent from England to relieve them. • 

I had a job as Post StaflF Officer at Suez when the order came, 
and hurried back to the regiment to find that my squadron had 
been detailed to wait at the Base with the horses. 

The others went oflF on August 18, landed at Suvla Bay a 
few days later, and went into action practically at once, partici- 
pating in what the Times correspondent has described as "the 
most furious soldiers* battle since Inkerman." We hear the high- 
est praise of them on all sides and the knowledge that one's men 
have done well in their initial fight has made it easier to bear for 
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those of us who could not be with them in it. Our casualties were 
heavy, as they were bound to be; and they include many of my 
greatest friends of Oxford days. I think there were thirty or 
forty of us, contemporaries at Oxford, holding commissions in one 
or other of the twelve regiments comprising the Division. 

My own state of inglorious inactivity is now nearly over. A 
draft from our Reserve Regiment in England has come out to take 
charge of our horses, and to make up (with those already here) 
the first reinforcements, so we are only waiting now for the order 
to move, which is expected tomorrow or next day. And, no doubt, 
in a week's time I shall be sitting in a trench "somewhere in Galli- 
poli" with a four days* growth of beard and a digestion already 
rebellious at the sight of "bouilli-beer* and biscuits, wondering 
how I ever thought of Egypt as anything less than paradise. 



LOST COMRADES: JULY, 1915 

A year ago in England, ere the storm 

Burst on the summer stillness, we had met 

Once more, and parted ; and our hearts were warm. 

Though words were few and poor for such a debt. 

My comrades you had been in sun and rain. 

In the cool shadow of grey college walls ; 

Out on the heathery hills where we had lain 

I knew you, men not slow when manhood calls. 

Today no field of Flanders but is red 

With your life's best ; and on the windy plains 

Where all too soon the young Achilles bled. 

The rim of golden sand your quick blood stains. 

Lightly you spoke when I was at your side : 

The death-word came, and lightly then you died. 

W. C. G. 



PRINCETON: THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 

By R. M. Scoon, *07, New York and Merton 

The Graduate School of Princeton is distinctive because of 
the background or setting which it furnishes for the work of its 
students. The work itself is not done here — except as much as a 
graduate student normally does outside the library and seminary 
rooms — but the school is an establishment where men sleep and 
eat and cultivate the social amenities. It would be little else 
than a very beautiful and comfortable clubhouse, if the character 
and ideas of the men who direct it should be subtracted from the 
ensemble. To be sure, the buildings themselves are noble enough 
to inspire even the materialistically minded, the accommodations 
and fellowships so ample that they relieve the worries and hard- 
ships of the impecunious, furnishing with every facility for devo- 
tion to work, but these conditions might only increase the danger 
of indolence and attract a class of cultured loafers, unless pains- 
taking discretion were exercised in the admission of students and 
due pressure put upon them to pursue a fruitful line of research. 
Therefore, while these extraneous circumstances are utilized in 
themselves, it is because they form part of the ideal setting of the 
whole that they are valuable. 

The preceptorial method of instruction provides for under- 
graduates close personal touch with their professors and oppor- 
tunity to meet their fellows on terms of equality in discussions. 
Somewhat similarly, the Graduate School furnishes for graduate 
students the facility of informal acquaintance with those instruc- 
tors who live there, and of intimate intermingling with one an- 
other. Dean West once wrote that "More scholars fail in life 
because they do not understand their fellowmen than because they 
do not understand their subjects of study**; the Graduate School 
is against such failures. It is founded on the conviction that 
men are men, no matter how much they know, and that, whatever 
their life work, their success will not depend solely on their knowl- 
edge. Their knowledge must be only part of their manhood. 
"Naked minds" are not usually successful men. 

But there is something more to the association among the 
scholars of the Graduate School than mere good-fellowship which 
makes one a man among men. For the very fact that a student is 
willing to devote a year or more to graduate work indicates his 
interest in some one of the departments of knowledge — an inter- 
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est that is not always found among undergraduates — and when 
one engages seriously in any occupation, he is usually more than 
glad to converse about it if he gets a chance. So the acquain- 
tances among the graduate students succeed in broadening the 
individual horizons by contact with other worlds of knowledge, 
and sometimes in actually aiding research in very diverse fields of 
learning. I know of an instance of such profitable intercommuni- 
cation, where Chaucerian scholarship and the History of Art 
aided each other out of what seemed a blind alley to both. Natu- 
rally such cases are not frequent, but the close association of 
men who are working at problems in various fields must inevitably 
tend to lower the hypothetical barriers that are often thought to 
stand between the departments of knowledge, and dispel the mists 
of ignorance that too frequently hang over the realms beyond 
one's little estate. It is a peculiar perversity of our education 
that has made much of the undergraduate training so broad that 
it is shallow, and much of the postgraduate work so specialized 
that it is narrow. The School at Princeton combats this lack of 
wide scholarly sympathy on the part of graduate students by 
means of the humanizing influences of society. 

Perhaps nowhere is Aristotle's doctrine of the mean more ap- 
plicable to modern life than in this very matter of graduate work, 
for on the one side, there is over-emphasis on broad understand- 
ing, which leads to the prostitution of culture and has brought to 
that term its unsavory connotation; and on the other side, there 
is over-emphasis on deep research, the assiduous acquisition of 
detail, which has produced those ridiculously limited specialists 
that sometimes parade with the Doctor's hood. Now the idea of 
an indefinite mean between two extremes is not popular in these 
days when science is based on mathematics, and progress seems to 
lie in the reduction of qualitative to quantitative diflferences; we 
like the sharp-cut, the distinct, that which we can measure and 
know. But there can be no satisfactory surveying of the path 
which the graduate student must take, for his success, like any 
man's, depends on a harmony between the mind (let us call it 
divine, to avoid argument) and the human faculties of the body, 
and that harmony can never be computed. The human elements 
are always social and catholic in their natural tendency, while the 
mind alone, intent on some small section of life which engrosses 
its energies, is individual and special; so that the graduate stu- 
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dent is in constant danger of following one of these propensities 
to the detriment of the other. The mean is elusive; it is in- 
definite ; but it is absolutely necessary. 

It has been felt, not only at Princeton but in other large uni- 
versities of the East, that too much of our graduate work has 
been deviating from the standard in the direction of narrow 
specialization, and several steps have been taken to remedy the 
defect. It is possible to arrange the work of a student so that he 
cannot escape acquaintance with subjects that are cognate to his 
own, and that arrangement is highly desirable; but it may be, so 
far as the individual student is concerned, only a compulsory 
widening of his intellectual horizon and then it will lack the 
humanitarian elements as much as the previous condition. Now 
the Graduate School attempts to stimulate this sympathetic side 
of a man's nature by keeping him in personal touch with other 
human beings who have diverse interests, and its method is to 
gather together graduates who want to devote a year or more to 
some higher liberal study, into a group of buildings where there are 
comfortable sleeping apartments, a proper cuisine, attractive 
common rooms, and facilities for recreation and exercise. It is a 
community of scholars, whose association aids in their education. 

Easy criticism can be levelled against this arrangement on two 
points. Those laudatores temporis acti, who hold to the rugged 
education of a generation ago, will complain of the comforts amid 
which the graduate student of Princeton lives ; they will condemn 
the sedate ease of his existence and the uniquely beautiful dignity 
of his surroundings as likely to sow the seeds of subsequent dis- 
content at the vicissitudes of responsible life in the world. Now 
there are several answers to such fault-finders; for we may show 
them that the whole trend of our civilization is away from the 
former sternness and severity of casual hardship (which, by the 
way, these admirable gentlemen often exaggerate) toward a freer 
and more habitual but probably not less disciplinary training for 
modem conditions ; or we may reply that to withold the admitted 
benefits of such a milieu as the Graduate College affords, because 
these benefits are conferred only under the possibility of a certain 
detrimental influence, would not be defensible unless we were sure 
that the evil was greater than the good, which is not the case, for 
the evil as stated is merely problematical. But the best and only 
sufficient rejoinder to such criticism will be the type of student 
that is selected for the privileges of the School. If they are strong- 
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minded and healthy men, they will not be softened and corrupted 
by a convenient and artistic abode, and the responsibility rests 
with the directors of the School to call into it personalities that 
are vigorous enough to withstand the tempations and grow with 
the positive advantages. 

Another point at which the Graduate School is attacked, 
naturally enough in this utilitarian age, is its emphasis on the 
refining influences of true education. It holds that scholars should 
be gentlemen, even though gentlemanliness may not be commer- 
cially marketable, and accordingly the complaint is sometimes 
made that this quality is disproportionately stressed to the peril of 
real scholarship. Personally I believe no such thing. A gentle- 
manly character is not emphasized ; it is taken for granted, and no 
exception can be made to that. It is the Iqgical conclusion to the 
honor system, and it is carrying on the best traditions of the 
University. But the Graduate School does believe in refinement, 
though it does not flaunt that belief openly and baldly before its 
students. The buildings themselves are the embodiment of the 
belief, and their quiet and unobstrusive appeal is characteristic of 
the whole proposition which has brought them into existence. 
That false culture, the mannerism of refinement, may for a time 
<;laim its ridiculous and pitiful victims, but their position is 
usually made intolerable by their fellows, to whom shams are 
anathema. Moreover, the refinement of the Graduate College can- 
not interfere with the scholarship of the students, for the work of 
each one of them is directed by the officers of the department he 
elects, and these latter are responsible for any remissness in their 
courses. The Graduate College is a place to live and has nothing 
to do with the work of its students, except through the regular 
channels of University administration. 

It can thus be readily understood that the Graduate School 
deals only with the fine points of higher education. It 
attempts to round off the corners and smooth out the roughnesses ; 
but the working of the material itself is a process which it pre- 
supposes and without which its usefulness would be nullified. 
Scholarship, study, concentration are essential and paramount; 
then comes the Graduate School. To be sure, the end for which 
it is founded must permeate the whole operation to a degree, but 
that end is, in the words of the Dean, to "cultivate excellence 
rather than subsidize mediocrity" and no institution of learning 
need be ashamed of such an ideal. 



CONDITIONS IN OXFORD 

By the Editoe 

Oxford University Roll of Service^ edited by E. S. Craig. Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 1915. 2s net. 

A Harkdy Guide to Oxford^ Specially Written for the Wounded^ 
by C. R. L. Fletcher. Oxford, June 1915. Is. 

Xo more eloquent testimonial to the part which Oxford con- 
tinues to play in the war could be imagined than these two books, 
though of eloquence in the ordinary sense there is very little in 
either of them. The Roll of Service is a list, as complete and 
accurate as can be made, of the Oxford men (about 8,000 in num- 
ber) who are now doing military service. American Rhodes 
Scholars will find it extremely valuable as a means of tracing their 
English friends of other days. Of course it includes all the Ox- 
ford men who have made the army their profession, but the great 
majority of the names are those of young men who had no thought 
of entering the army before the war broke out. It is estimated 
that Oxford and Cambridge have sent about one-half of all their 
living graduates to the war. The latest list of Oxford men killed 
in action which was published in the Varsity of October 20, places 
the number somewhere between 500 and 600. 

Mr. Fletcher's Guide for the use of the wounded is an indica- 
tion of the importance of Oxford as a Base Hospital. The Guide 
begins with the wounded man's jolty ride from the railway sta- 
tion to the hospital ward in the Examination Schools with a side 
reference to the mental sufferings of black-gowned, white-tied un- 
dergraduates there in other days, and describes for the first sight- 
seeing trip the easy journey across the High into Magdalen which 
the convalescent would first be able to undertake. The Guide is 
evidently a labor of love and bears witness to the tender care 
which Oxford is bestowing on the wounded confided to her charge. 

The American Club has not yet elected our Oxford corres- 
pondent for this year, but from private letters and from articles 
in the Nation of November 11 and the Literary Digest of Novem- 
ber 27 it is clear that conditions in Oxford are much as they were 
last year, with the number of undergraduates still further reduced, 
the losses of men by death growing daily greater, the number of 
older Dons in the service of the Government increasing, and the 
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finances of the University becoming more and more straitened. 
From Mr. Muirhead's letter to the Nation mentioned above we 
quote the following paragraphs: 

"Of the 8,000 Oxford men enrolled in the military forces of England, about 
one-twelfth are already reported as dead or missing. The weekly Univer$ity 
Gazette of today has nine or ten black-bordered pages showing each coUege*8 
quota of slain. The corresponding issues of 1914 announce one or two deaths* 
occasionally none at all. The rival claims of the colleges for distinction are 
now sadly different from what they used to be. Balliol boasts the first rowing 
"Blue" to fall in the war. All Souls the first Don to die for his country. The 
first Victoria Cross given to a Territorial officer was awarded to a member of 
Queen's. In March of this year, eighty of the eighty-nine "Blues** of 1913-14 
were on active service. The instructors have vied with the students in patriotic 
sacrifice. At first sight the Lecture List looks much as usual, but the frequency 
of the cabalistic entry "lecturer on S. and M.** is alone enough to tell the tale. 
This means that the instructors in question, busUy engaged in Government work 
throughout the week, run "up** to Oxford for the week-end to crowd their 
usual courses into lectures on Saturday and Monday. 

"The most significant feature of all is, however, the fact that beds for 
1,900 wounded soldiers now occupy the Examination Schools, Somerville Col- 
lege, and the Town Hall. It is perhaps not generally known that the Schools 
(now, officially, the Third Southern General Hospital) were noted among the 
buildings set apart for base hospitals, in case of need, half a dozen years ago 
under Lord Haldane*s sway at the War Office. All requisite arrangements, 
down to the staffing of the hospital, had been made in advance; and the neces- 
sary transformation was thus accomplished at a minimum of time, cost, and 
labor. To the lay visitor the place certainly looks as if it had always been 
intended for its present use, and the scent of iodoform seems its natural 
atmosphere. The commodious modem buildings of Somerville College were 
found much more suitable for hospital purposes than the conventual cells of 
the men*s colleges. The girls have found temporary quarters in the North 
Quad of Oriel, which the undergraduates, not to be balked of their joke, even 
if the heavens fall, now call Sororiel College. There was, alas, plenty of room 
for them, as Oriel has sent a larger proportion .of her members to the frwit 
than any other college." 



EDITORIALS 

The entire business management and responsibility of the 
Amekican Oxonian has now been taken over by the George Banta 
Publishing Company of Menasha, Wisconsin, under a contract 
which provides for a minimum guarantee on our part and an 
equitable division of proceeds (if there are any) in excess of the 
guarantee. This arrangement seems to us an extremely good one 
for the magazine for several reasons. It will save the editor a good 
deal of time; and it makes the magazine more of a permanent 
institution. If the arrangement works as well as is expected the 
business management will be the same from year to year, and it 
will be possible for the Association at its elections (which should 
be held annually or at least at stated intervals) to change the 
editor from time to time as it sees fit without any break in the 
career of the magazine. This is especially important so far as our 
increasing list of general subscribers is concerned. In the third 
place, if the magazine receives the support which is hoped for, the 
new arrangement should bring into the hands of the Association 
eventually enough money to pay the modest expenses of the 
editorial office without resort to "voluntary contributions" — a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 



The new arrangement confines us strictly to a limit of forty- 
eight pages for each number, on which account we are compelled 
now and then to shorten contributions and often to delay publi- 
cation of articles from one issue to the next. We regret being 
compelled to leave out a number of reviews which we hoped to in- 
clude in this number. 



Our Board of Business Managers, as a formal organization, 
disappears with the beginning of this year. As individuals, how- 
ever, Mr. Thayer and Mr. Cronkhite (Mr. Evans is in France), 
are still acting as financial backers of the magazine; it was their 
support which enabled us first to make it a quarterly and now to 
give the financial guarantee necessary to put it into the hands of 
a regular publisher. The Association owes them a debt of grati- 
tude for this service — a debt which the members can repay in no 
more effective way than by each man "doing his bit" to enlarge 
our subscription list and make the magazine a practical success. 
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We wish to express our regret that in the "Oxford News" 
published in October the names of B. C. Holtzclaw, *14, Georgia 
and Queen's, and R. N. Merrill, '18, Illinois and Balliol, were 
given as among those who would not return to Oxford. This is 
not correct: both men are in residence in Oxford this year and 
will complete their courses in the regular way. 



The number of colleges and universities in the country where 
various Oxford ideas are being tried is larger than one would ex- 
pect, and the various experiments are intensely interesting. Dur- 
ing this year we expect to print ( following Mr. Scoon's beginning 
in the last issue) half-a-dozen articles on this subject. We may 
here call attention to a change in the basis of awarding Prize 
Scholarships at New York University which bears on the subject. 
The former and the present practice will be clear from the fol- 
lowing quotation from a letter of Dean Bouton's describing them : 
"Heretofore the principal has been requested to give the appoint- 
ment to a student whose standing was such as to place him in the 
first third of the class. This, as we recall it, was substantially the 
only condition made. We think now that we can obtain better 
results from our Scholarships if we phrase the suggestions to the 
principal as follows ( I am quoting from our bulletins of the present 
year) : 

The bestowal of these scholarships will be made each year 
upon nomination by the principal of the school of a scholar whose 
rank J general conduct , high standing among his classmates and 
exceptional promise of usefulness make him, in the opinion of the 
principal, a student who will win honors in the College and reflect 
credit upon the school from which he comes." 

In reply to a question whether the Rhodes Scholarship had any 
influence on the statement of conditions. Dean Bouton writes: 
"I presume that there is a substantial influence indirectly from 
the Rhodes Scholarship idea in the phrasing of our new require- 
ments. It was an indirect rather than a direct influence however." 
We hope sometime in the future to print a statement as to the 
way the new plan works in actual practice. 



The papers for the Rhodes Scholarship examination have been 
from the first the object of great curiosity to American news- 
paper men and the center of many picturesque incidents. On the 
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first occasion when examinations were given in this country Dr. 
Parkin brought the papers in person, enclosed in a box of immense 
weight. According to the newspapers he achieved the marvelous 
feat of bringing this box through the New York Custom House 
unopened. 

This year not the papers but the sets of instructions for the 
control of the examination (which are always sent by a separate 
steamer) passed through a remarkable series of mishaps. The 
first set went down on the Arabic. A second was prepared in the 
record-breaking time of forty-eight hours, only to be lost in turn 
on the Hesperian. A third set was dispatched the following week 
and arrived in time to enable the examination to be held on the 
days set. 



Is any of the fine spirit of fellowship between Rhodes Scholars 
while at Oxford passing away now that many are settled down to 
their life work? By all odds we should maintain and strengthen 
this bond. One of the most effective means to this end is the small 
but frequent reunion. Just such a reunion was held in Chicago 
last summer. The writer must confess that before going to this 
gathering he wondered who would be there and whether or not it 
would be a bore since apparently most of the men who would at- 
tend were of a later year and were unknown to him. But in every 
respect he was agreeably disappointed, for the evening proved 
to be a most delightful one. F. A. Reid, '08, Virginia and Queen's, 
who is practicing law in Chicago, was the host. Those who were 
present were R. H. Coon, '04, G. H. Curtis, '08, L. H. Gipson, 
'04, J. E. Smith, '08, and W. L. G. Williams, '10. The next time 
you have an opportunity to meet in a social way other Rhodes 
men you cannot afford to neglect it. Certainly no man who ac- 
cepted the bounty of the Rhodes Trust should ever become so 
self-important or so busy that he has no time for keeping alive 
in this way the Rhodes ideal. — L. H. Gipson. 

We regret to announce the death in November of the three 
year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Brooks, of Athens, Ga. 
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Class of 1904: L. H. Gipson, Secretary 

David R. Porter, Maine and Trinity, has recently become the 
Executive Secretary of the Student Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men's Christian Associations. In 
this position he succeeds Mr. Charles B. Hurrey and John R. 
Mott, Mr. Mott becoming the General Secretary of the entire 
International Committee. 

R. L. Henry, Jr., Illinois and Worcester, has opened an office 
for the general practice of law at 610-11 Johnson County Bank 
Building, Iowa City, Iowa. We quote the following from a recent 
letter : "On October 21, Amasa Kingsley Henry joined our family. 
He is named after my wife's brother, Amasa Kingsley Read (the 
first Rhodes Scholar from Louisiana), who died at Oxford. That 
makes three boys for us. Robert Llewelly Henry III is almost 
six and is going to school. Alvan Read Henry is four. 

"In addition to being a member of the cavalry in the militia, 
I am drilling three times a week with the Cadet Regiment of the 
State University here and am attending officers' school one evening 
a week. In a competitive examination, I won the rank of sergeant 
in the University regiment." 

Class of 1905 : B. E. Schmitt, Secretary 

H. W. Soule, Maine and Worcester, has become instructor in 
German in the University of Minnesota. He received the degree 
of M.A. from Harvard in 1914, and is now working towards a 
Ph.D. He characterizes the report of his marriage as "a base 
calumny." 

H. R. Isaacs, Delaware and Exeter, is a lawyer in Wilming- 
ton, Del., with "a respectable practice." It will be learned with 
regret that his health is not good, and that "the strain 
is somewhat hard at times." 

E. McP. Armstrong, Maryland and Oriel, has left the Tuxedo 
Hospital in Tuxedo, N. Y., where he has been for some years, 
and opened an office for the practice of medicine and surgery at 
42 E. 66th St., New York Citv. 

E. R. Lloyd, West Virginia and Wadham, has been with the 
Geological Survey for four years. His work is the classification 
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and valuation of public coal lands in the western states, chiefly 
in North and South Dakota and Montana, and he has published 
several papers dealing with the Cannonball River fields. Mr. 
Lloyd seems to prefer active life on the prairie to the asphalt 
streets of Washington, where he spent the past summer. 

H. A. Moran, California and Wadham, is not content with 
being secretary of the students' department of the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., in which capacity he deals par- 
ticularly with moral problems amongst high and preparatory 
school boys of North America. He has now been elected a trustee 
of the Delta Upsilon fraternity, and "hopes to be able to develop 
certain of the advantages of the Oxford College eventually in our 
American fraternities." All Oxonians will certainly wish him 
success in this enterprise. 

W. W. Thayer, New Hampshire and Magdalen, in addition to 
practicing law, has become secretary of the Board of Trade at 
Concord, N. H. 

B. L. Alexander, New Jersey and Queen's, is now living at 
111 S. Cedar Ave., Oberlin, Ohio. Dr. Alexander is Assistant 
Professor of Latin in Oberlin College. 

W, H. Branham, Kentucky and Queen's, who was seriously ill 
last winter, has been able to resume his duties at St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. He is still lamenting a trip to Spain which he 
had planned for the sununer. 

A. H. Marsh, Nebraska and Keble, has retired from scholastic 
work. The Bishop Scott School at Yamhill, Ore., of which 
he became headmaster in 1914, had for some years been a 
losing venture, and was closed at the end of the last academic year. 
The Bishop of Oregon paid a warm tribute to the effort made by 
the headmaster to save the school. The Rev. Mr. Marsh has now 
become vicar of St. Paul's Church and chaplain of Clarkson 
Hospital in Omaha, Neb.; his address is 34, The Angelus, 25th 
Ave. and Douglas St. Part of his time is taken up with the care of 
a young son. 

G. A. Whiteley, Colorado and Merton, has returned to the 
practice of law at Ely, Nev., which seems to be "a sort of oasis on 
the raw edge of civilization," for it boasts of "a university club 
with all modern improvements." Duddleson Whiteley was born in 
October, 1915. 
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C. R. Alburn, Ohio and St. John's, resigned some months ago 
as First Assistant United States Attorney, after more than four 
years in the service, and has become a member of the firm of Price, 
Alburn, Crum & Alburn, with offices at 712-24 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Alburn makes a specialty of practice 
in the federal courts. He predicts that "my former chief, ex- 
Senator Theodore E. Burton, will lead the Republican cohorts to 
victory over Woodrow Wilson in 1916"; if so, Mr. Album may 
reasonably hope for the London embassy. 

C. D. Mahaffie, Oklahoma and St. John's, attended the Fores- 
try Convention at San Francisco as delegate from Portland, Ore. 
As chairman of that city's advisory budget committee, he claims 
to have displeased every one, for taxes are high and the city 
employees have had their salaries cut. He also laments that 
Oregon has gone dry, for this will create a financial diflSculty for 
the University Club, of which he is secretary. 

B. E. Schmitt, Tennessee and Merton, has become an American 
collaborator of the RevUrC Politique Internationale of Lausanne, 
and published an article in the July-August issue entitled "La 
Rivalit^ ^conomique anglo-allemande," in which he endeavored to 
show that commercial jealousy had little to do with the British 
declaration of war against Germany. The article is one chapter 
of Professor Schmitt's forthcoming book, England and Germany^ 
1740-1914, which will present an historical account of the rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

Class of 1907: R. M. Scoon, Secretary 

C. H. Haring, Massachusetts and New College, is in Cambridge 
this winter, devoting half his time to work at Clark University 
in Worcester, and the rest to the completion of some Spanish 
material which he is preparing for the printer. 

J. H. Jackson, Louisiana and Wadham, has been Assistant 
District Attorney in Lake Charles, La., since January, 1915. 

E. K. Kline, Oklahoma and Pembroke, is instructing in German 
in Illinois University this year. 

W. P. Mills, South Carolina and Christ Church, writes under 
date September 28, 1915, as follows: "Since I left Oxford in 
1910, I spent two years at Columbia, S. C, as Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. at the State University there. In the summer of 
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1912, I was married to Miss H. C. Seyle of Greenville, S. C. In 
the autumn of the same year, we came to China. Up to the present 
time, I have been living in Nanking, but we have just recently been 
transferred to Peking to help in the work here while Mr. Burgess 
is at home on furlough. Winans is here in Peking at the Metho- 
dist University. Whallon is at Paotingfu, not far from here, with 
the Presbyterian Mission. He has charge of the boys' school 
there. Jordan is at Hankow in Y. M. C. A. work. I have seen 
them all within the past month. We are very happy in China. 
The work is interesting and the people are cordial and friendl}'. 
China is developing rapidly too, and it is fascinating to watch 
her transformation." Mr. Mills is in the Peking Y. M. C. A., 
part of the Princeton work in Peking. 

R. M. Scoon, New York and Merton, was married in the 
Chapel of Princeton University on November 28 to Miss Elizabeth 
Grier Hibbcn, daughter of President and Mrs. Hibben. Mr. and 
Mrs. Scoon are living at 19 Cleveland Lane, Princeton, N. J. (A 
newspaper account of the wedding alleges that Prof. Scoon kept 
his class in Latin at their books up to 1 :80 on the day when he 
was to be married at 4 :00. And yet they say that Latin is a liberal 
study. — Ed.) 

B. Tomlinson, Illinois and Christ Church, is an Advisory 
Member of The American Legion and with several other men is 
working to secure a military training camp for the South in 
Jacksonville sometime during the winter. He quotes with appro- 
bation the well-known motto of the former Vice-chancellor, the 
President of Magdalen : Si vis pacem, para helium, 

W. D. Wallis, Maryland and Wadham, is supplying in An- 
thropology for Professor Krocber of the University of California, 
and has a house on the Berkeley hills opposite the Golden Gate. 

A. B. West, Wisconsin and Oriel, and Mra. West announce 
the birth of a son, Arthur Pcabody West, on July 8. 

C. F. Wicker, Connecticut and Balliol, was married on August 
18 in Burlington, Vt., to Miss Grace Whiting. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wicker are now living in the Legation of the United States in 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

S. T. Wing, Ohio and Wadham, is no longer at the American 
Embassy in Paris, but is with Morris & Co., in the refrigerated 
meat business. His address is 187 Rue du Ranelagh, XVP. 
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Class of 1910: Elmek Davis, Secretary 

W. S. Bryan, Georgia and Merton, has migrated from Shef- 
field to Oberlin College, where he is assistant professor of German. 
His address is 128 Forest St., Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Harriott Vail of Brooklyn announce 
the engagement of their daughter Florence to Ralph Vinton Lyon 
Hartley (we always did wonder what all those initials stood for) 
of Utah and St. John's. No date has been set for the wedding. 
Mr. Hartley was in charge this summer of the Western Electric 
Company's receiving station at Mare Island, California, which 
took the first transcontinental wireless telephone message on 
September 29. 

The Bostonian anthologist, Braithwaite, moved no doubt by 
local pride, has included Christopher Morley's tribute to the dairy- 
maids of Beacon Street in his latest compilation of gems of poetry 
and song. 

A. H. Ormond, New Jersey and Oriel, was married on Novem- 
ber 24 to Miss Helen Louise Robertson, of Princeton, N. J. They 
will live in East Orange. 

The Editor has graciously granted the Secretary of the Class 
leave of absence from the country for a few weeks in order that he 
may represent the New York Times with the Ford Peace Pilgrim- 
age, and incidentally gather material for a full account for The 
American Oxonian. Personal items concerning the members of 
the class may meanwhile be sent to C. D. Morley. 

Class of 1911 : T. Means, Secretary 

Note: The Secretary wishes to thank the men for their 
liberal replies and hopes that they will see the impossibility of 
answering them all. It is also hoped that the discursive and in- 
ordinately ample notes under his own name will be taken in the 
light of an open letter in answer to the many friendly ones he has 
received, for which he here expresses his appreciation and thanks. 

W. C. Lowdermilk, Arizona and Wadham, wishes his new ad- 
dress to be noted: Tonto National Forest, Forest Service, Pay- 
son, Ariz. He holds at present the position of Assistant Forest 
Ranger and is in charge of some 200,000 acres of forest. As 
Lowdermilk, it will be remembered, "came up" a year late, the 
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following may be of interest. He rowed in Toggers two years and 
in Eights one. He took a Diploma in Forestry and a First in 
Greology. 

V. K. Butler, California and Worcester, is a "junior clerk*' 
in a law office at 2002 Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. He records 
the visits to the Exposition of R. W. Burgess of Rhode Island and 
Lincoln; F. M. Potter of New Jersey and Christ Church (et luc) 
en route to India; Si Hartley of Utah and St. John's; Norman 
Taber of Rhode Island and St. John's ; Leslie Crum of St. John's 
(non R. S.) ; Rev. C. A. Spaulding of Arizona and St. John's; 
and W. H. Shephardson of New York and Balliol. 

T. Means, Connecticut and Merton, was granted an M.A. (in 
classics) at the last Yale commencement. August and September 
were spent at the Roxbury Tutoring School, Gales Ferry, Conn. 
At present he is resident tutor to Hotchkiss School, LakeviUe, 
Conn., which new address should be noted. 

L. S. Gerlough, Idaho and Jesus, was married on the sixteenth 
of October, 1914, to Miss Margaret E. Lander. He will teach 
again in the San Diego High School. 

H. G. Hudson, Illinois and Queen's, will teach at Phillips 
Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 

E. E. Kern, Maine and Trinity, has resigned his position at 
Phillips Andover and is doing private tutoring. (May be ad- 
dressed through the Secretary.) 

H. B. Hering, Maryland and Oriel, is a Master at the Hotch- 
kiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

W. C. Greene, Massachusetts and Balliol, is at Cambridge, 
Mass. He is an instructor on the Harvard Faculty, Secretary of 
a Faculty Committee, Proctor in Freshman Dormitories and is 
reading for Graduate degrees. 

J. K. Watkins, Michigan and Oriel, is still practicing law in 
Detroit. As he writes he "was engaged to defend a criminal but 
the poor fellow was convicted: of course the jury was packed." 
Likewise : "I've been busy rowing in the Boat Club Senior IV this 
summer, but I shall not go into details as to races." Evidently 
times have not changed! 

H. S. Quigley, Wisconsin and Hertford, has been reelected to 
his Political Science Fellowship at the University of Wisconsin. 
His address will be the University Club, Madison, Wis. 
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Wm. McM. Rogers, Mississippi and St. John's, is to be ad- 
dressed at the law offices of TiUman, Bradley & Morrow, Rooms 
1400-1422 Empire Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. He is now "entitled 
to practice in all the courts of law and equity in the States of 
Alabama and Mississippi." This does not interfere with his "con- 
stitutional right to take part in all lynchings." 

V. Davis, Missouri and Exeter, was married on June 5 to Miss 
Harline Hosier. He is teaching at the Ferguson (Mo.) High 
School and may be addressed at 1481 Clara Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. B. English, Nebraska and Pembroke, will hold the Currier 
Fellowship in Philosophy at Yale and act as an Assistant in the 
Psychological Laboratory. He was a member of the lacrosse 
team last year and spent several weeks during the past summer as 
platform manager for a chautauqua system in Iowa and Wis- 
consin. 

M. C. Blake, New Hampshire and Magdalen, has left Phillips 
Andover Academy and is to be a Master at St. Mark's School, 
Southborough, Mass. He was in charge of a boys' camp for part 
of the summer. 

K. G. Karsten, New Mexico and Hertford, is President of the 
Intercollegiate Anti-Militaristic League. He spent part of the 
summer in charge of a boys' camp. 

F. F. Russell, New York and Brasenose, is said to be a Coun- 
sellor at Law, 60 Wall St., New York. 

E. W. Turlington, North Carolina and Lincoln, is to be an 
Instructor in Latin at the University of North Carolina for the 
coming year. He is also planning to do graduate work in English. 
For a while he held the position of Secretary-Treasurer-Librarian 
of the Birmingham Bar Association. 

H. K. Beard, North Dakota and Wadham, finished his three 

years of "reading" music at Oxford. In company with Swain of 
Wyoming, he spent the summer in continental travel, largely in 
Switzerland and Spain, and for obvious reasons, it may be added. 
Future plans undetermined. May be addressed at Box 418, Fargo, 
N. D. 

J. D. Hayes, Ohio and Merton, seems to be touring Scotland 
for his health. 
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W. C. Vogt, Oklahoma and Hertford, has recovered his health 
and is working for a Chicago business firm. His address is 6121 
Drexel Ave., Chicago, 111. 

C. H. Woody, Oregon and St. John's, holds a Procter Fellow- 
ship in History in the Princeton Graduate School. Part of the 
summer he was tutoring for the Princeton Tutors' Association. 

C. B. Swartz, Pennsylvania and Merton, is acting pastor of 
the Church of Forest Hills, Long Island, a member of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and is connected with the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions. 

M. Glenn Smith, Tennessee and Hertford, is an attorney and 
counsellor at law, to be addressed at 512-518 Wheat Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. His main business has been the handling of Justice 
Courts law suits for several Grain and Mill Products Companies. 

E. T. Adams, Texas and Worcester, was married on the first 
of September to Miss Mabel Clare Wayland of Plainview, Texas. 
He is dividing his time between running his ranch and conducting 
a private training school for teachers. 

F. F. Beirne, Virginia and Merton, wishes to insert an adver- 
tisement of his literary productions of the past year, to-wit: 
Shoots Wife and Selfy and Despondent^ He Takes Bichloride, 

S. Yates, Washington and Lincoln, spent the three summer 
months in the harvest fields, previous to which he taught for a 
couple of months in a country school. The following year he is 
to teach in the Moran School, Manitou Park, RoUingbay, Wash., 
where he may be addressed. 



Back Numbebs of The Amebican Oxonian 

We are still able to supply at the regular price 
entire sets of the Amebican Oxonian to date: 
Volume I (two numbers) $1.50 
Volume II (four numbers) $1.00 
Our stock of early issues is not large : individuals 
or libraries wishing to complete their sets should 
order at once. 
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WHAT DO THE RHODES SCHOLARS THINK 

OF PREPAREDNESS? 

In December and January a list of questions was sent to all 
American Rhodes Scholars both in this country and in England 
for the purpose of finding out how they stand on the issue of pre- 
paredness. The questions (which are printed in full in the course 
of the article) divide themselves practically into three groups: 
First, how much of a military establishment should we have and 
what should determine the amount? Second, against exactly 
what danger and for the carrying out of what policy is this 
preparation needed? Third, what is the relation of this to the 
cause of peace and what is likely to be the effect of our arming 
on the working out of some method of settling international dis- 
putes without war? The purpose of this article is to tabulate 
and interpret the answers. 

The answers show that they were prepared with care and 
thought. Not quite half of all the Rhodes Scholars sent in re- 
plies: 150 out of about 350. Probably this is as many as could 
have been expected: a large allowance must be made for natural 
inertia and probably in this case for a great deal of honest be- 
wilderment. The men who replied were those who are in favor 
of preparedness; it seems quite natural that those who are not 
should be slower in expressing their opinions. Then there were 
probably a certain number who were inclined to look upon the 
question of our position in the war as the most important issue — 
an issue in comparison with which preparedness for defense be- 
comes almost irrelevant. There may also have been some who 
have put off writing their answers until late and who now feel 
that the progress of events in Mexico and of our negotiations with 
Germany is likely to decide the question for us before this article 
is in print, which seems to the editor on the whole likely to be the 
case. 
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Summarizing briefly the views expressed in the answers, one 
must say that the men who replied are overwhelmingly in favor 
of increasing our army and navy, and especially the latter. Most 
of them see in Germany and Japan the principal danger to our 
national safety, though it must be said that the men who have 
lived in the Far East are inclined to minimize the danger from 
Japan. A great many feel that the world is out of joint and 
that it is impossible to say from what quarter danger may 
threaten. Less than half the men feel that our conduct as a 
neutral has increased the danger of attack, and in this connection 
it is interesting to see that the men now in Oxford emphasize the 
friendliness of at least the thinking part of the English public. 
There is little pacifist sentiment in the replies (though one or two 
of the most brilliant and thoughtful letters take that point of 
view), little feeling that we should hold back for the reason that 
preparation is likely to prove a cause of war, or for the purpose 
of encouraging a movement towards disarmament. This sum- 
mary may be taken as representing the general tone of the answers. 
Detailed percentages and interesting exceptions to the general 
point of view will be found in the paragraphs following. 

In reply to the first question. Do you believe in enlarging otir 
army and navy?, over 90 per cent say Yes, less than 10 per cent. 
No, In reply to the second. How muchfy over 60 per cent express 
the desire for a standing army of 250,000 men, about 27 per cent 
would have it 1,000,000 and about 15 per cent are in favor of 
compulsory military service on some such plan as now obtains 
in Switzerland. Over 70 per cent believe that the navy should 
be increased more rapidly than the army: most say specifically 
"second only to England's" and a few would have it second to none. 

These increases, in the mind of the majority, mean that we 
must enter the "race for armaments." That is to say that, in 
answer to the third question, WovM you increase that a/mount 
if the European nations increased their war strength?, about 60 
per cent would be governed in their increases by the size of arma- 
ments in Europe: 40 per cent, including both the extremely mili- 
tary and the extremely unmilitary, would disregard European 
example. The answers to the fourth question. How would the out- 
come of the war (by the victory of Germany or of the allies) 
alter the planf, show about the same alignment : 52 per cent think 
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we shall have less cause for preparation if the Allies win, while 
48 per cent would follow the same program regardless of the out- 
come of the war. 

The fifth question was, What possible sources of attack do 
you contemplatey if anyf About 60 per cent say Germany and 
Japan; 30 per cent have no fear of attack; 10 per cent fear an 
attack on some South American country which we shall find our- 
selves obliged to defend. A common point of view is expressed 
by R. E. Blake, '08, Tennessee and Exeter : "Japan most assured- 
ly. We hear the same rumblings of trouble with that country 
that we heard in England and Germany. These are bound to 
develop into serious trouble at a future time. Japan's readiness 
to get into the European war shows her readiness to fight." A 
less usual point of view, but one which the editor has heard from 
several men who have had experience in the Far East, is expressed 
by H. A. Moran, '05, California and Wadham : "After five years 
in the Orient it seems to me that an attack from Japan is un- 
thinkable. The present *yellow peril' and Japanophobia have 
been fostered by Germans. American hysteria is the only thing 
that can produce such a war." 

The next three questions we may consider together. They 
read as follows: 

What do you think of the argument that at the close of the 
war we shall he the richest and weakest nation on earthy and hence 
particularly likely to he attacked? 

Do you think our conduct during this war has increased the 
danger of attack? How? 

What do you think of the argument that we ought to he 
armed not against the danger of attack hut in order to enforce 
respect for international law? Or for the Monroe doctrine? 

About 40 per cent of the men think the idea that we are in 
danger of attack at the end of the war because we shall then be 
the richest and the weakest nation on earth very plausible, while 
60 per cent think it nonsense. About the same sized minority, 45 
per cent, think that our conduct during the war — our neutrality, 
our export of munitions, our commercialism, or what they regard 
as our weakness in upholding our rights — has put us in special 
danger of attack. On the other hand 55 per cent, among whom 
are many of the men now in Oxford, regard these fears as baseless. 
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In regard to the relatively more unselfish motives for arming sug- 
gested by the next question, about 60 per cent think that enfor- 
cing the Monroe doctrine resisting, alone or in company with 
other nations, violations of international law, should be the motive 
of our preparedness: 40 per cent would arm merely for our own 
defense. 

The answers to the last question, What do you think of the 
argument that at the conclusion of the war either the establish- 
ment of a system of mternational arbitration which shall be prac- 
tically compulsory^ or the limitation of armaments by interna- 
tional agreement, is so probable that it would be reactionary and 
inexpedient for u^ to increase our army and navy at the present 
timef, show that ideals of peace have suffered among Rhodes 
Scholars as they have among all other men. Only 15 per cent 
have any faith in the establishment, in the near future, of any 
scheme for international arbitration or for the limitation of arma- 
ments: 85 per cent of the men regard the idea as moonshine. 
The answers of the courageous minority are, however, of great 
interest. Ten or twelve writers echo Lord Rosebery's dismay at 
American preparedness on the ground that it is an influence 
towards reaction coming at just the moment when European 
nations might be disposed to take to heart the lesson that prepara- 
tion is a causeH)f war. W. W. Thayer, '05, New Hampshire and 
Magdalen, puts the case as follows: ^^If in spite of thorough 
preparedness Germany is not successful, the restoration of peace 
should be accompanied by a more logical and less bloody and 
expensive system for the settlement of disputes between nations. 
At the end of the war it is not unreasonable to hope for a definite 
reduction of armaments by international agreement and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent court of arbitration at The Hague before 
which nations may be compelled, by an international police force 
if necessary, to bring their disputes for settlement rather than 
to resort to war. The United States should lead rather than 
follow in such a movement." 

The space provided for Further Comment brought a number 
of interesting ideas. Half a dozen writers insist on more efficiency 
in our expenditures for the army and navy before the amounts are 
increased, some believers in preparedness going so far as to assert 
that we should have all the protection we need were the funds we 
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are now spending economically managed. A still larger number 
of writers urge compulsory military service on quite other grounds 
than mere prudence. They favor it as a means of moral and 
patriotic education, as a means of civilizing and unifying the 
nation, of hastening the action of the "melting pot," and of 
teaching men that they owe a duty to the state as well as to 
themselves. 

Very few of the men who believe in preparedness said any- 
thing in their letters about the connection between arming and 
the formulation of a policy which this armament would be used 
to enforce. It was undoubtedly a weakness in the set of ques- 
tions that there were not more specific ones on this point. All 
questions of foreign policy are summed up in the minds of many 
Rhodes Scholars (as perhaps in the minds of the nation at large) 
by the single word. Defense. Some, however, notably a number 
of the men now in Oxford, think we should be more specific and 
should as a first step formulate a national policy which we should 
then prepare to enforce. This position is expressed by E. W. 
Murray, '04, Kansas and St. Johns, in the following sentence : "I 
do not believe in armament for the preventing of invasion because 
I think the danger of invasion is slight. The United States 
should be in a position to back up her foreign policies, but until 
she has such policies definitely formulated I am not in favor of 
arming." This point, which seems to gather importance with the 
events of the war week by week, the editor has taken occasion 
to discuss in a separate article. 



PREPAREDNESS AND OUR POSITION IN 

THE WAR 

By the Editoe 

If we accept the demand for some kind of preparedness as 
valid (and it is difficult not to do so when it is voiced so seriously 
by President Wilson and by so many of the thoughtful leaders of 
the nation) it is time that we looked at some of the implications 
of the new program. Preparedness obviously means more than 
simply increasing the size of our army and navy : it means, among 
other things, making plans for mobilizing our industrial resources 
for the successful prosecution of a war. It means facilities for 
the manufacture of munitions out of the reach of the first shots of 
an invading enemy, that is, away from the sea-board, and, no less 
important, out of the control of graft and commercial greed. 
It means facilities for mobilizing and transporting troops and 
arrangements for building strategic railways and for some effec- 
tive national control of the lines we now have. It must mean, 
what is more important still, some understanding with Canada 
and Mexico in regard to our long unfortified land borders, and 
some understanding with South American countries as to co- 
operative action in case one of them should be invaded by a 
European power. Preparedness means, above everything else, 
formulating a foreign policy. There is something little short 
of ridiculous in preparing until we have decided what we are 
preparing for. 

The common answer to the last question, that we are prepar- 
ing solely for the purpose of defense, is vague until we know what 
we mean by defense. Are we defending simply our own borders, 
or the Philippines, or the Monroe doctrine, or the right of our 
citizens to trade all over the world? Nations have many rights 
which need defense and which they are willing to defend by force 
besides the sanctity of their own territory from invasion. It 
seems pretty clear for instance that each of the European nations 
now at war thinks it is fighting a war of national defense. What 
a nation defends in the end is its idea of its own rights, and we 
Americans as a nation (the present temper of Congress to the 
contrary notwithstanding) are not at all prone to take a limited 
view of our own rights. Given a great military establishment 
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we should probably now be fighting a war of defense, and 
perhaps a perfectly honorable and legitimate one. "Defense" 
means defense of a policy and the only security against making 
war on every sort of a pretext, once we are prepared, is to have 
a policy clearly defined. It is not the intention of this article 
to attempt to outline a comprehensive foreign policy for the 
United States, but only to express two or three ideas which seem 
logically and inevitably to flow from the agitation for prepared- 
ness — ideas especially about the relation of that agitation to 
our position in the European war. President Wilson, in a speech 
in Washington on February 26, said that he "would a great deal 
rather know what they are talking about around quiet firesides 
all over this country than what they are talikng about in the 
cloak-rooms of Congress." The purpose of this article is to 
reflect a limited section of that talk and thought, which is very 
much at odds with that which is apparently going on at present 
in the cloak-rooms of Congress. 

To the writer it seems indisputable, in the first place, that 
the need for preparedness means a need for friends and allies. If 
we or our policies are in danger from some of the European 
nations, is it not the part of reason and common-sense to seek 
support for them from others? Apparently the day is past when 
nations make war single-handed. And it seems hardly feasible to 
try to prepare a force equal to that of the whole or of any large 
part of Europe. We might be able conceivably to make our own 
shores impregnable against the world, but we could hardly pro- 
tect South America or the Philippines (if we are so unlucky as 
still to be holding them when war comes), or our foreign trade, 
or the rights of our citizens abroad, against the world or even 
against two or three nations combined to oppose us. "Entangl- 
ing alliances with none" was a good policy so long as we could 
preserve "friendship for all." The preparedness movement seems 
to indicate a widespread fear that this friendship, even if it still 
exists on our part, is not at all certain to remain mutual, and in 
that case it seems wise to seek out some less all-embracing and 
more trustworthy friendships which we can cement by treaty 
and by mutual service. 

It seems clear, in the second place, that if we are to seek 
friendships and alliances abroad there is only one nation or group 
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of nations with whom we should naturally make them, and these 
are the group of states composing the British Empire. The 
English, whether in Great Britain or Canada or Australia or 
New Zealand, are our own people, their language and literature 
and civilization axe ours, their political and national and inter- 
national ideals are ours, and they are the political and national 
ideals which our foreign bom citizens have, in coming to the 
United States and in taking out their naturalization papers, 
adopted, unless the oath of allegiance which they swore was in 
itself an act of treason because it was insincere. 

Professor Roland G. Usher has just published a book urging 
an alliance with England on the ground that our political and 
economic interests coincide with hers. He thinks it highly fortu- 
nate, such being the case, that our language and institutions should 
be so similar and that so many ties of association should bind us 
together. The writer would, at the risk of injecting sentiment 
into international politics where it is supposed not to belong, re- 
verse these considerations. The strongest and most enduring 
argument for an alliance with England is precisely those reasons 
which Professor Usher treats as secondary — our mutual ideals 
and aspirations, both social and political. National ^Mnterests" 
are hard to determine and constantly shifting to and fro on the 
swirling tides of international trade and commerce. The ideals 
cherished by the Anglo-Saxon race are far more permanent and 
far more worth while than the interests of the separate nations, 
and far more worthy of recognition in international affairs. 

One effect of the war — probably a very healthy one — ^has been 
a widespread cynicism in regard to all plans and proposals for 
ensuring international peace. The popular opinion of pacifists 
nowadays is that they are right but that that is about all that can 
be said for them. Pacifist propganda, in the countries at war, 
is considered dangerously near treason and in this country as 
dangerously near lunacy. The Allies are saying much less about 
the "war to end war.'* Perhaps the worst curse which Germany 
has inflicted on the world (the diabolic victory which she has 
already won) is that she is forcing the Allies to become like her 
in order to defeat her — like her in bending all their energies to 
learning the trade of war, like her in the unquestioned, unthink- 
ing, militaristic domination of the state over the individual. But 
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it is not necessary to be so cjmical as to believe that the likeness 
is more than superficial, that this German "victory" is going to 
be permanent. When it comes to terms of peace the Allies will 
not forget, and we should not forget now, that after all what they 
are fighting against is Prussian militarism, that their cause is 
the cause of peace and of international morality, even the cause 
of the Grerman citizen against the Prussianized Grerman state. 

Remembering these things it seems on the whole probable that 
an alliance with England and with the states of the British Em- 
pire, and, if it should prove possible, with the present allies of 
England, made upon terms which embodied the principles which we 
believe in and which the Allies are fighting for now, might be one 
of the best ways in which we could serve the cause of ultimate 
peace and justice. Such an alliance might be at least the germ of 
a League to Enforce Peace, though it would not be such in name. 
It would have the advantage over the paper League that it would 
be composed of flesh and blood, would be something easier to 
understand and easier to be loyal to and to fight for. It would 
be something which would have life and could grow in the slow, 
solid fashion dear to the Anglo-Saxon heart. 

Suppose one accepts these tentative proposals, or something 
like them, as logically implied in our present need for prepared- 
ness, what is the implication as to our immediate action in rela- 
tion to the war? That question we cannot evade. We cannot 
be blind to the fact that it was Grermany that made Europe an 
armed camp, that she made the appeal to force as a part of her 
national policy, that she represents the kind of thing that makes 
preparedness necessary, the kind of thing we must prepare 
against. The present war was none of our making; it grew out 
of rivalries with which we had no sympathy and in which we had 
no part. But we cannot ignore the fact that England and the 
Allies are now giving their heart's blood in a cause which is ours 
as well as theirs. And when such an incident as the sinking of 
the "Lusitania" brings the war home to us it is our plain duty 
to take a stand on their side. 

That is the logical implication of our present need for pre- 
paredness. Of course the "Lusitania" case may yet be settled to 
our "satisfaction," and reasons beyond the power of the ordinary 
man to weigh may make advisable the continuance of our official 
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neutrality. The private citizen can only undertake to see clearly 
the larger issues ; he cannot undertake to say how they should be 
expressed in action. He must now see clearly that all that we stand 
for and all that is best for us will be served by the victory of 
the Allies. Neutrality of thought is impossible for the thinking 
man. If we as a people can bring ourselves to realize where we 
stand, to think clearly on the larger issues of the war, action will 
be easy. Direct and positive action in the "Lusitania" matter 
seems now at least within the range of possibility. But be that 
as it may, the great thing is that we should realize that the cause 
of the Allies is ours and that we should be prepared for action 
when the occasion demands it. It may be that we are doing more 
for the Allies now than we could if we were actually in the war: 
it may be too grave a responsibility for our leaders to assume — 
to plunge us into the European war unless Germany forces us to 
it. But it must be more and more clear to all Americans who are 
not bound by some tie of blood to the German cause that all that 
we have of money or credit or moral force should be used to help 
to defeat Germany. 

All this is written by no means from the point of view of a 
believer in war. The editor must confess (however unpopular 
the position may be at present) to being at heart a believier not 
merely in the desirability but also in the possibility of inter- 
national peace. But it seems impossible not to see that the cause 
of the Allies is the cause of peace. A believer in war as either 
desirable or inevitable might well remain neutral but hardly a 
man who believes in peace and loves it. The need of preparedness 
in America should make any man who hates war and deplores the 
necessity of our arming, realize that all that is best for the world 
depends upon the victory of the Allies. During the war, in our 
own interest and in the interest of humanity, "we owe to those 
allies," as Professor Royce said, "whatever moral support and 
whatever financial assistance it is in the power of this nation 
to give." 



A RHODES SCHOLAR WITH THE FORD 

PEACE PARTY 

By Elmeb Davis, '10, Indiana and Queen's 

I don't want to write about the Ford expedition. For one 
thing, it can't be done. The news of it has already been told — 
told by dozens of writers in millions of words, from one end of 
the country to the other; and as to putting over the atmos- 
phere of the thing, not even the Supreme Being himself, were 
he a newspaper man, could give an adequate impression of the 
party to one who was not there. For a multitude of words will 
not suffice to enable a sane man to follow and appreciate the men- 
tal processes of a maniac; and while not all the "members and 
other persons" of the Ford party, as the official program de- 
scribed them, were habitual maniacs, there were few of us, indeed, 
who were not temporarily deranged by constant dwelling in the 
noxious effluvia of erratic isms. 

Yet the editor demands that I write something, craftily sug- 
gesting that I may make this take the place of innumerable per- 
sonal letters to friends who want to hear about it. So I begin 
with apologies to those who have already heard about it and 
may recognize here passages which they had thought written 
for themselves only. I can do no more than make some comment 
on the personal side of the expedition, and if I make downright 
statements on controversial points it must be remembered that 
this is but the impression of an individual, though of an individual 
who makes his living by his supposed ability to receive and record 
impressions. Indeed, any comment on any feature of the Ford 
party must be peculiarly personal, for it affected everybody dif- 
ferently — so differently that people who have heard the narratives 
of many returning pilgrims throw up their hands in despair and 
aver that the only way to reconcile the conflicting accounts is to 
assume that the party split up early in the voyage and that from 
then on there were half a dozen wholly separate pilgrimages. 

^ It was a great party. Nothing like it has ever been seen, 
nor I suppose, will ever be seen again. It cost most of its par- 
ticipants much money and still more nerve fiber worn away by 
the frictions of the trip, but it was worth it all — worth it, aside 
from the educational value of the public features of the expedi- 
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tion, for a few friendships that each one made, and for the memory 
of a multitude of experiences so bizarre that not even an approxi- 
mate idea of them can be given in black and white. That must 
be done, if done at all, in front of an open fire, with cigars and 
highballs to stimulate the receptive understanding. 

A scheme so gigantic in intent and so ludicrous in execution; 
carried on in almost complete detachment from the rest of the 
world, with its 200 actors spending fifteen days at the very out- 
set cooped up together on a small and none too comfortable boat, 
and catapulted thereafter through a succession of countries whose 
languages, histories and manners were wholly unknown to most of 
the party, countries which they penetrated and understood as 
little as Cook's tourists ; ending suddenly and decisively with a re- 
turn to the day's work for all but the chosen few who, as members 
of the "peace conference," are enjoying well fed semi-idleness 
until such time as Henry Ford may weary of paying their ex- 
penses — it was like walking in out of the clamor and glamor of 
Times Square to a performance of some fantastic drama, and 
going back again, after the last act, into Times Square. The 
detachment from the environment, the exotic character of most 
of the participants, the physical handicaps of travel, all contri- 
buted to the intensifying of the ordinary interplay of the emo- 
tions, to the concentration of each emotion to a point that could 
hardly have been surpassed unless the whole party had been cast 
suddenly on a desert island. There was hatred in unbelievable 
quantity — group hatred, and individual hatred, particular and 
specific hatreds, and enmities that sprang up unjustified except by 
the general need of hating somebody; there were friendships 
suddenly begun and fanned to a quick glow by the close associa- 
tion of the daily routine, and the common need of defense against 
the haters ; there were one or two romances that began on the trip 
and one or two that went to pieces; there was fear and jealousy, 
malice and revenge, enthusiasm and adulation; avarice and self- 
seeking in extenso, and perhaps — though at this moment I can't 
recall them — even one or two instances of self- sacrifice. It was 
not like ordinary life at all, but rather like a work of art; for 
everything was emphasized, the irrelevant was largely eliminated. 
As an experience it was one than which — . 
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Whatever you hear in the way suggested above — before the 
campfire or around the groaning table — from any member of the 
expedition should be judged by the narrator's affiliations. If I 
cannot tell what it was like, at least I can furnish a guide to the 
understanding. After the first fight on the boat the party brpke 
into three groups, with Henry Ford sitting wearily outside and 
above their contentions, like the Homeric Zeus. Each of these 
groups lived for the most part in a universe of its own, and recol- 
lections personal and public are conditioned entirely by the group 
connection. 

One party consisted of the orthodox leaders of the expedition 
— Rosika Schwimmer, Charles F. Aked, Louis P. Lochner, and 
others — with the great mass of the peace delegates, many alleged 
reporters, and a few more or less authentic reporters — all of this 
rank and file being bound to the leaders either through honest 
principle or politely veiled self-interest. This group thinks the 
expedition was a great success ; one of them has told me since 
our return that "it was just like the three years' life of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour, and the twelve Galileans were no better men 
than those who made up the Ford party." 

Over against this party stood a smaller group — not more 
than twenty-five in all — who have become known by the name 
fastened on them by the infuriated Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, "the 
snakes in our palm garden." These were the reporters, male and 
female, from New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, with a few 
peace delegates and others who aligned themselves on this side. 
What we thought of the party is already known by anybody who 
read the cable, wireless and mail reports in the metropolitan 
papers. It ought to be stated here explicitly that we had been 
sent not with orders to make sport of the excursion, but to tell 
the truth. It was not our fault that the excursion made itself 
ridiculous. That we were very soon forced into an attitude of 
opposition to the dominant organization was due to the fact that 
we had all learned not to accept people and things at their surface 
and self-allotted values — that we held our jobs because we had 
learned to recognize amiable but impossible visionaries, harmless 
or harmful monomaniacs, and self-seeking adventurers, even when 
they came in the guise of prophets of deliverance. 

There was a third party, the students. Their lot was a hard 
one, for they were neutral. Some, to be sure, were drawn by 
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their sympathies into the position of loyal though unesteemed 
supporters of the Schwimmer-Lochner organization; a few, de- 
veloping serpentine qualities, were admitted into the ophidian fel- 
lowship in the tall grass of the palm garden. But in the main 
the students were neutral. 

Now this nation has given the world an object lesson in the 
whole duty of neutrals, which is to furnish an outlet for the wrath 
of a belligerent who is annoyed because he cannot defeat his oppo- 
nent. When either of the opposing ententes on the Ford pilgrim- 
age had been goaded to fury by the other, its members were apt to 
relieve their feelings by biting students, whose memories of the 
trip must accordingly be rather gloomy ones in the main. These 
students, by the way, were selected in many instances by Karl 
G. Karsten, '11, New Mexico and Hertford, who was for the time 
associated with Louis P. Lochner in the enlistment of this division 
of the party and who joined William Jennings Bryan and others 
in wishing us Godspeed. 

So much for the peace party. As to the war, I hung about 
for a time in its fringes but saw nothing or next to nothing of 
belligerent countries. I got within twenty feet of the barbed wire 
fence that encircles Belgium ; I was taken off a mined and sinking 
Channel steamer by a British gunboat that rescued all hands 
without even letting them get their feet wet ; I was all but arrested 
on a Liverpool dock by a Scotch major who labored under the 
delusion that I was a Polish Jew named Szczernowski, much 
wanted by the authorities. That was all. 

As to the conclusions which I drew from brief stays in four 
neutral countries, they are not novel. But I believe that if the 
entire voting population of the United States could be taken in 
small groups on a personally conducted tour of even the neutral 
countries of Europe 85 per cent of them would vote next Novem- 
ber for any presidential candidate of any party who could con- 
vincingly promise them a big navy and conscription. 

I say 85 per cent, not 100 per cent, because my previous 
suspicion of an ineducable residue was made a certainty when I 
heard members of the Ford party, on the break-up of the pilgrim- 
age had been goaded to fury by the other, its members were apt to 
boys would be out of the trenches. 



THE NEWLY ELECTED RHODES SCHOLARS 



We pbint here the list of Rhodes Scholars who go into resi- 
dence in October of this year. Under the working of the new plan 
only two-thirds of the states send scholars at one time, and thirty- 
two scholars are thus sent over annually instead of forty-eight 
two years out of three. The states are divided into three groups 
of sixteen each: groups A and B have elected scholars this year; 
in 1917 elections will be held in groups A and C, in 1918 in groups 
B and C, in 1919 in groups A and B again, and so on. The 
whole plan was explained fully by Dr. Parkin and the names of 
the states of each group given in The American Oxonian for 
October, 1914. 

If the members of the newly elected class wish to announce any 
plan for going over together, as the men have usually done in past 
years, we shall be glad to offer them the use of our columns for 
the purpose. If details are sent to the editor in time for publica- 
tion in the July number (that is by June 1) the news should then 
reach all the new Rhodes Scholars in plenty of time to perfect 
plans for sailing together in September. 



AUkBAMA 

W. Rushton, 

Montgomery, Ala. 
Arkansas 

J. H. Bishop, 
Conway, Ark. 
California 

S. V. O. Prichard, 

1829 West Fourth St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Colorado 
D. P. MiDer, 
Lafayette, Colo. 
Connecticut 
P. Newhall, 

796 Summer Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 
Georgia 

G. S. Whitehead, 
Carlton, Ga. 



Illinois 
C. Verne, 
Clayton, 111. 

Indiana 

R. M. Stephenson, 
1760 Pacific Ave., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Iowa 

N. D. Scott, 
1882 26th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas 

L. R. MiUer, 

8821 Harrison St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kentucky 
R. T. Taylor, 

Grosvenor Square, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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Mains 

R. P. Coffin, 
28 College St., 
Brunswick, Me. 
Maryland 
A. K. Barton, 
Pikesville, 

Baltimore Co., Md. 
Massachusetts 
F. T. Smith, 
14 Harrison St., 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Michigan 
W. A. Pearl, 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Minnesota 
F. G. Tryon, 

2116 Girard Ave., 

So. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi 
W. L. Finger, 
Ripley, Miss. 
Missouri 
E. V. Nash, 
Maryville, Mo. 
Nebraska 
P. B. Meens, 
Orleans, Neb. 
New Hampshire 
E. P. Chase, 

Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
New Jersey 

R. M. D. Richardson, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
New York 

J. B. Armstrong, 

Whitestone, L. I., N. Y. 



Ohio 

M. S. Bates, 
Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio 

Oregon 

L. Ackerson, 
Coburg, Ore. 

Pennsylvania 
S. M. Keeny, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 

Rhode Island 
W. S. Burwell, 
64 Alumni Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

Tennessee 

L. W. Faucett, 
126 C. Terrace, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Texas 

E. B. Naugle, 

Polytechnic, Texas. 

Vermont 

R. L. Grismer, 
Burlington, Vt. 

Virginia 

G. W. Anderson, Jr., 
University of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 

Washington 
J. H. Binns, 
Shelton, Wash. 

Wisconsin 
L. Johns, 

Grand Ave. Congregation- 
al Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 




PASS AND HONORS COURSES AT OBERLIN 

COLLEGE 

By Leigh Alexander, '06, New Jersey and Queen's 

After a year of residence and study in England at Oxford 
University, Dr. Charles Nelson Cole, Dean of Oberlin College, re- 
turned to his work at Oberlin with the conviction that the pass 
and honors system of studies could be used with good results in 
American educational institutions as well as in England. This 
system, of course, needs no explanation for any Oxonian, but for 
others a few words of description may not be amiss. According 
to the English plan a student, soon after he enters the university, 
chooses whether he wiD read for a pass or an honors degree. The 
pass man receives a far less thorough training than the honors 
man. His work is lighter and his examinations are easier. Thfe 
honors man, however, receives training which is superior to any 
undergraduate work at present offered in America. He has no 
recitations in the ordinary sense of the word, but attends a cer- 
tain number of lectures each week, and is under the special care 
of a tutor or tutors, under whose direction he writes essays 
and conducts investigations in the field which he has chosen. He 
is thus given very careful individual attention, and receives every 
opportunity to develop the highest quality of scholastic ability. 
The advantages of such work are, of course, obvious. 

This system, as a practical proposition for Oberlin, was 
thoroughly discussed during the early months of the year 1914-15, 
and was referred to a committee of the faculty for still further 
consideration. On March 16, 1915, Professor L. E. Lord of the 
department of Latin, who like Dean Cole, had warmly supported 
the honors plan, read to the faculty the following report, which 
was adopted as the scheme for honors at graduation: 

"1. That candidates for honors be required to announce 
their candidacy and their choice of major study not later than 
the end of the sophomore year. In exceptional cases admission to 
candidacy may be granted in the junior year by special vote of 
the faculty. 

2. That major work for candidates for honors include in 
all cases a minimum of twenty-four hours of credit courses in 
the department. 
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8. That in addition to the major work specified for honors, 
candidates be required to do not less than the equivalent of ten 
semester hours in the junior and senior years without credit to- 
ward the 120 hours counted for the A.B. degree. It is recom- 
mended that this additional instruction be given in either of two 
forms, as follows: 

a. By special honors courses. It is recommended that 
where possible special courses be organized, open only to 
candidates for honors and to graduate students. 

Note. It is understood that in order to carry out the purpose 
of these courses, which is to encourage brilliant students to do a 
large amount of thorough work without reference to the credit 
received, the instructor is to be entirely unrestricted as to the 
number and kind of meetings held in the courses. The number 
of meetings will generally be not more, often even less, than the 
number of hours of nominal credit for the courses. 

b. By additional work in connection with courses already 
offered. 

4. That all departments which will undertake to provide 
honors work be asked to prepare for publication in the bulletin 
of the college of arts and sciences an outline of the work required 
for honors. This statement should include a list of the courses 
composing the honors major, and, in case the second plan for 
additional work is adopted, a synopsis of the outside reading 
required. 

5. That it be understood that departments in which honors 
work is not undertaken will be unable to graduate students with 
distinction. 

6. That the instructors in the department be free at any 
time to send back from the honors course to ordinary work a stu- 
dent who does not seem to be making adequate use of the special 
opportunity, or to be qualified for unusual achievement in the 
field chosen. 

7. That candidates for honors be excused from all examina- 
tions in the department at the close of the second semester of their 
senior year and may be excused from such examinations at the 
end of the first semester at the option of the department; that 
a comprehensive final examination for honors, both oral and writ- 
ten, be given, not later than May 20 of the senior year, on the 
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whole field of the major study; the examination committee to con- 
sist of members of the department, with the addition, where feas- 
ible, of at least one examiner from some other college or university. 
8. That after 1915-16 the degree of A.B. be given in four 
grades, one without honors, three with honors, the class of honors 
being indicated by the terms cam laude^ magna cum laude, swmma 
cum laude. That the degree cwm laude be given on the recom- 
mendation of the department involved, but that all recommenda- 
tions for the degrees magna cwm laude and aumma cwm laude be 
subject to the approval of the committee on honors at gradua- 
tion.'' 

It will be seen that, in this scheme as above presented, there 
are two closely allied purposes: 

1. To develop an exceptionally brilliant student to his fullest 
capacity, and occupy profitably the time of those who are able 
to work very rapidly and yet accurately also, and who find no 
tax on their abilities and comparatively little incentive in work 
planned for the average of an ordinary class. Such students, 
when they do not feel inclined to take up extra-curriculum activi- 
ties, often find a tendency to waste or fritter away their unoc- 
cupied time. 

2. To stimulate a more vital interest in their college studies 
on the part of intelligent and energetic students, good in class 
work, though a little below their brilliant companions mentioned 
above. This energetic, hard-working class usually find an outlet 
for their energy in extra-curriculum activities, including athletics. 
These activities are multiplied, as the years go on, by the grow- 
ing complexity of modern college life, and soon tend to absorb the 
student's chief interest. President Woodrow Wilson once very 
aptly described this situation by saying that in many of our col- 
leges the "side-shows have absorbed the main circus." 

There are two main differences between this honors system 
as proposed for Oberlin, and that now carried on in English 
universities : 

1. From the point of view of the faculty. In many cases it 
will be necessary for the same teacher to give both pass and 
honors courses, thus making it impossible for him to concentrate 
liis energies in the most desirable fashion. In England the honors 
tutors and lecturers are an entirely different group of men from 
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those who work with pass students, and it is only under such 
circumstances that the tutorial system, the honors plan, can 
achieve its greatest results. This is of course a financial difficulty, 
and simply means that the most effective honors system involves 
a large increase in the working staff of a college. 

2. From the point of view of the students. At Oberlin, which 
has a College of Arts and Sciences numbering 1,000, only a com- 
paratively small number of students are as yet taking the honors 
courses. In this year's sophomore class forty-five announced 
their intention to read for honors. Multiply this number by two 
(for the honors courses extend over the last two years of the col- 
lege course) and we have ninety, or nine per cent of the student 
body. In Columbia and Princeton Universities, where substan- 
tially this same honors system is already in operation, the 
proportion of honors students is also low; whereas, in Oxford 
it is hardly too much to say that one-third of the entire 
student body, perhaps even more, take the honors courses, 
and some of the Oxford colleges refuse to admit any one 
who does not intend to read for honors. Plainly in England the 
honors course is adapted for more than the few exceptionally bril- 
liant or exceptionally energetic students, or else the proportion 
of such students is larger than in our colleges and universities. 
In either case, the valuable honors work reaches a larger number 
and therefore accomplishes more widespread results. However, 
in an ultimate analysis, appreciation of the real value of honors 
work, and choice of this work rather than easier and less valuable 
courses, comes down to the individual students themselves. If 
they prefer to absorb themselves in "side-shows," as is too much 
the tendency of American college life, it cannot be said that an 
honors system is at fault simply because comparatively few as yet 
elect such work. The American student world has not yet had 
time to realize the fullest worth, the greatest intellectual develop- 
ment latent in such intensive work on their college studies; and 
it is confidently to be expected that the time is not far distant 
when they, like their English fellow students, will know a good 
thing when they see it. 

In this connection it will be interesting to give here an editorial 
which appeared in the Oberlin Review, a student publication, 
shortly after the adoption of the honors system by the Oberlin 
Faculty : 
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Choose Yb! 

"To be or not to be'' is the consideration in the minds of many 
sophomores regarding the new honors system. Whether to choose 
to become an intensive student on the new plan or to continue to 
be a merely good student with no honors aspirations is the con- 
troversy that will more and more engage the attention of those 
students of creditable scholastic ability who are about to choose a 
major. To many who have found it difficult to be an average 
student or less, the consideration should not present itself. Their 
gifts may lie along other lines equally useful, for the history of 
the world by no means demonstrates that the great servants of 
the race have possessed uniformly great scholarliness. Especially 
is this true of those who have entered college at an immature 
period of development. The apparent slowness in the field of 
scholarly attainment may be merely the sign of a long period of 
development; and out of slowly developing intellects, rather than 
out of prodigies, has come the world's creative genius. These are 
not merely words of consolation for the slow students; they are 
rather matters of fact that should cause some students almost to 
glory in the fact that the honors choice has been closed to them. 

"In the case of the exceptional or brilliant student it is by 
no means certain that the choice of honors work is the only choice. 
In general, however, it would seem that the college offers no finer 
field of intellectual expression than the new honors system. Every 
normal individual strives for distinction. The new plan will offer 
it in a high degree. Every individual, whether he at present 
realizes it or not, will glory in the work of creation. The new 
plan should open the field of scholarship in such a way as to pro- 
vide for real creative work in the realm of the intellect. These 
considerations should loom large in the mind of the sophomore 
who makes his choice. 

"Yet there may be some who thoughtfully and sincerely feel 
that they can find themselves better without the constraint of the 
honors work. If that choice is made with deliberation, with coun- 
sel and with honesty, all honor to the individual who makes it. 
Some may feel that they can best serve their future by reserving 
more time for knowing people, for living out of doors in ath- 
letics — that intensive study is not the thing they need. Let each 
individual stop short and say to himself, "Do I wish to become an 
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honors student with a consuming desire and yet feel that it is not 
wise?" If the question can be met in that attitude and honestly 
answered the choice will be right. 

"The assumption that the increase of honors students will ruin 
athletics and destroy college activities is as wrong as it is partial 
in its viewpoint. West Point has reduced the time for sports 
and play to a minimum that no honors system can ever achieve 
here and the result is that men plunge into practice with such 
intensity that great varsity teams are developed. One feature of 
so-called college life, however, that must go is the jack-of-all- 
coUege-trades, the man who is at the beck and call of every social, 
athletic and intellectual impulse. Unfortunately, he is the man 
whom now and then we have dared call big in the senior class. 
Let no partial or glorified view of his muddled activities confuse 
the choosing sophomore. Investigate him and see whether his 
activities are really even an excuse for the no honors choice. 

"What we are pleading for is what we suppose is really the 
impossible, that those to whom the choice of honors comes may see 
the next two years, not in the light of today, but in the light of 
ten years hence. If those years can be regarded as a means and 
not as an end, the choice will be right whatever it may be. Above 
all and beyond all, we plead that the choosing sophomore may not 
be dazzled by the image of what a college public has often super- 
ficially hailed as a big man." 



LIBERALIZING THE CURRICULUM 

By a. R. Benham and J. M. Johanson, '04, Washington 

AND EXETEB 

Prafet9or8 of English in the University of Washington 

The curriculum of the non-professional American college ex- 
presses the collective faculty idea of the nature of a liberal edu- 
cation. This liberal education has been conceived in the past and 
is often conceived in the present to be the result of a simple addi- 
tion of the courses in the curriculum. That is, if one add togeth- 
er a certain number of courses in language, a certain number in 
natural science, a certain number in history, political science, 
and philosophy, he will find the sum equal to a liberal education. 
This sum is thus either regarded as a purely quantitative matter 
or, if it is thought of as qualitative, its qualitative character is 
assumed to be a sort of automatic result of the additive process. 

There are indications in the country that the picture of a 
liberal education sketched in the preceding paragraph is getting 
faded and worn; it no longer satisfies. At the University of 
Washington definite dissatisfaction with it has taken shape in 
an attempt to render our liberal education qualitative as well as 
quantitative; and this attempt is now making use of the follow- 
ing devices which at least approach the method of training in 
Oxford : 

(1) The system of senior scholars; 

(2) The system of senior examinations; 
(8) The system of tutorial conferences.^ 

(1) In the current catalogue of the University, the follow- 
ing statement is found: "In June preceding their senior year, 
juniors who have eighty-eight or more credits with high grade may 
be elected senior scholars. A senior scholar may be relieved from 
attendance at regular lectures or recitations, and may be granted 
other special privileges in order that he may devote himself to 
more intensive and more correlated study than the classroom sys- 

* All of these three devices can be said to have originated with the Eng- 
11^ department A visit of the head of the department, Dr. F. M. Padelford, 
to England in 1905, served to concentrate his dissatisfaction with the older 
ideal and to prompt him to look for relief. Dr. Padelford outlined the opera- 
tion of the first two of the devices named above and one of the writers of 
this article is responsible for the third. 
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tern permits. His work must be in not less than two or more than 
four allied subjects; and it must be correlated so that it will bear 
upon some common field." 

The senior scholar system thus has two aspects: (a) special 
honors and privileges for the scholar; (b) special work. The 
honors and privileges are in the form of exemption from class- 
room work and equal library facilities with the faculty. The uni- 
versal testimony is that this phase of the system has met with 
marked success in stimulating student initiative along intellectual 
lines and raising the quality of student attainment. The second 
phase of the senior scholar system, that of the assignment of 
special individual work to the student, can hardly be said to have 
had a fair trial as yet and that for several reasons. In the first 
place, some departments have felt the nature of their work to be 
such that the undergraduate, even though he is an upperclassman, 
cannot profitably be assigned individual work which must be, in 
the nature of the case, more or less like research. Again, other 
departments feel that the essential features of their work are 
already embodied in courses which all students should take, no 
matter what their attainments may be. Further, the students 
themselves have in many cases spontaneously expressed their pre- 
ference for work covered in well established courses as against 
more or less uncertain special work. It should be pointed out in 
this connection that possibly a large part of the timidity ex- 
hibited in connection with the special work feature of senior 
scholarships may be due to general educational inertia. The 
few cases in which senior scholars have asked for special work 
show that we have some students at least to whom the oppor- 
tunity appeals and there is little question that these persons have 
had a sort of training that can be called liberal. 

(2) Again referring to the catalogue we find this statement: 
"In addition to the regular year examinations in other subjects, 
senior students in the College of Liberal Arts, the College of 
Science, the College of Education, and the College of Fine Arts, 
are required to take their examinations in all the work of their 
major subject and in all the subjects in their group which they 
have taken in their junior and senior years." These examinations 
are intended to test not so much the student's information as his 
general grasp of his subject in its entirety and his method of 
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attacking and handling an account thereof. The regulation was 
passed after an extended debate and in the face of vigorous op- 
position from a group of professors who insisted that no depart- 
ment would be inclined to fail a student who had already passed 
semester or year examinations in all his subjects and that a 
general examination over a four-year course and all its subjects 
would be so superficial as to be insignificant. But the first con- 
tingency did not occur, since three departments, among them the 
English department which had originated the plan, did fail senior 
students, and the second criticism of the system is clearly due to 
a misunderstanding of the nature of the examination, emphasizing 
information rather than power and initiative. After a year's 
trial, one of the most determined opponents of senior examina- 
tions, a member by the way of the English department, was con- 
verted, and it can now be said that, while there is still some opposi- 
tion, these examinations have established themselves as an integral 
part of the colleges named in the regulation quoted. 

One significant change, however, has been made. The re- 
quirement of examinations in group subjects, which were given 
by the various departments involved and therefore tended to em- 
phasize the old undesirable divergence of courses, has been elimi- 
nated. The examination is now conducted by the major depart- 
ment entirely, and over its own subject, thus resembling the hon- 
ors examination at Oxford. But the major department may, if 
it sees fit, examine the candidates in such collateral subjects as 
in its opinion are essential to a liberal understanding of the prin- 
cipal subject. If such correlation or unification is to be accom- 
plished, it is obvious that some such method as this will be the 
most effective. The chemistry department has interpreted the 
purpose of the examination in this way and is eminently satisfied 
with its results. 

(8) The last of the experiments in liberalizing the curricu- 
lum at the University of Washington, the tutorial conference, 
was established in the department of English in the autumn of 
1914, some few years after the other systems mentioned had been 
in operation. It was intended primarily as a supplement to these 
systems, more especially to that of the senior examination. 

Among the purposes of the senior examination as administered 
by the English department, in addition to those mentioned above. 
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is that of stimulating original work among students by setting 
certain papers in the senior examination, for which they may not 
necessarily have been prepared in any regular course in the de- 
partment's schedule. The attempt to realize this purpose, in- 
stead of stimulating individual study, had rather the effect of 
arousing antagonism to the senior examination and the criticism 
that some form of instruction supplementary to the examination 
would be more likely to accomplish the purpose than the mere 
device of the examination alone. It was in order to meet this 
sound criticism and to make the senior examination system more 
effective that the department established the tutorial conference. 

For the past year the conference has been under the charge 
of one instructor, the larger part of whose teaching time is given 
over to the work. Conferences are held in the instructor's office. 
Each senior in the department is assigned a conference period of 
at least a half hour a week. He is expected to bring to this con- 
ference an essay upon some subject determined by the instructor 
with reference to the student's complete program of studies, both 
in English and otherwise, and to the purpose of the senior exami- 
nation. 

The operation of this device has been subject to certain limi- 
tations, some of which are easily removable, others of which in- 
here in the American conception of liberal studies. It has been 
discovered, for instance, that students may "major," that is, 
graduate as especially proficient, in a subject about which they 
really know very little, even though they comply with the require- 
ments of the college.' For such students the conference becomes 
necessarily a cramming course, in which the instructor urges the 
student to "get up" the necessary information about his subject. 
Heavy programs of courses, each requiring a certain number of 
hours or pages of collateral reading a week, prevent some students 
from giving to the conference work the time needed to make it 
successful. Some students' programs are such obviously hap- 
hazard selections that it is impossible for the instructor to make 
any effective correlated or unified grouping of them. The nature 
of some studies is such that they cannot be effectively used in any 
scheme of correlation. English is, for instance, grouped with 
language in the catalogue. Yet few students in the conference 

'A major consists of not less than 94 and not more than 40 credits in 
any one department. 
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(and all the students in the conference, mark you, are about to 
graduate), are capable of using any language sufficiently well to 
make it an instrument for the study of literature. There are some 
conferees who object very much to the requirement that they 
write essays. They have the feeling common to all students un- 
der the old dispensation that a subject once finished is always 
finished; they "finished" composition in the freshman year, and 
have had to do very little, if indeed any, writing since. Some 
students have difficulty in reconciling themselves to the compara- 
tively little credit to be earned in the conference, one-half credit 
a semester as compared with three in the regular course. The 
department granted a half credit to the work merely as a con- 
cession to the credit conception of studying and to give it regular 
standing among other "courses." But students still insist upon 
calling it one of their "courses" and judging it by "course" 
standards. Finally, an instructor's office is rather too business- 
like a place to suggest the air of quiet informality one associates 
with tutorial sessions at Oxford. If instructors might have studies 
instead of offices much might be accomplished. The office is per- 
haps characteristic of the American system of liberal studies ; the 
study, of the English. 

This recital of the difficulties against which the conference has 
had to contend in its first years of operation is not intended to 
give the impression that it has been a failure, but to show that it 
cannot hope to be the success that the tutorial system is at Oxford, 
so long as it is a very minor part of a system based upon another 
conception of liberal studies. In some respects the work has been 
highly satisfactory. Those students who came into the confer- 
ence as English majors by following the path of least resistance, 
having no rational explanation for their choice, had the satisfac- 
tion of being able to justify their involuntary choice by the end 
of the year. Some who regarded the writing of essays as an irk- 
some requirement developed into fairly respectable writers in the 
course of the work. Those who en j oyed writing, naturally enough, 
profited most by the conference, since it gave them an opportunity 
of developing their powers of criticism through reading a great 
deal of literature and reflecting upon it. Some, who in the begin- 
ning regarded the conference as an unnecessary burden in addition 
to their regular courses, began soon to wish that they had more 
time to devote to what they found the more interesting work of 
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original investigation in the conference. The main noteworthy 
result of the first year's work was this discovery by the students 
of the greater interest of individual study under tutorial guidance, 
checked by the essay and its discussion in conference. Such work 
differed from the regular courses in being the student's "own" 
work, to which he would apply all the time that he could well 
spare. There were students who devoted to this work, because 
they liked it, as much time as they would give to a regular course 
with full three hours credit.® 

To recur to the statement with which this article began, we 
think it is now clearly shown that the faculty of the University 
of Washington has been making an effort to render its test of a 
liberal education qualitative as well as quantitative and that the 
three measures discussed have contributed toward that end. It 
may further be added that there are other liberalizing tendencies 
here which indicate a possible break-up of older ideals. Thus for 
three years there has been meeting a faculty discussion club, now 
known as the College Forum. For the first year it discussed the 
subject of the scientific method, its nature and educational sig^ 
uificance. A second year was given to the consideration of prob- 
lems of college and university administration. The third year 
now just opening promises a continuation of the latter subject in 
some of its less formal phases. Similar to this club in purposes 
and methods are a number of discussion groups composed of stu- 
dent and faculty members, which have come into existence during 
the past few years. The conflict of views among the faculty, the 
differences of viewpoint among students and faculty, and the 
arguments in defense of opinion against opponents in these meet- 
ings have had their effect on the general intellectuiJ atmosphere 
of the University. And in the administration of the curriculum 
they have had the practical effect, for example, of an attempt to 
introduce the comparative method in literary study to a larger 
extent than before, of an increased willingness on the part of 
students of science to consider the philosophical import of their 
work, and of a noticeable subsidence of the additive notion of 
culture. 

'Hiis description applies to the tutorial conference as seen in the 
English department only. Two other departments — and these, it is interesting 
to note in the light of Mr. Scoon's article in the October American Ozokiav, 
are chemistry and physics — have introduced colloquial courses which aim to 
do somewhat the same work in their field as that done by the English depart- 
ment and described above. 



EDITORIALS 

EvEJLY Rhodes Scholar who sympathizes with the cause of the 
Allies must be considering anxiously these days, as the war goes 
on and the strain becomes more intense, what there is that he can 
do beyond adding his mite to the relief funds. There are things 
that are worth doing quite aside from the amount of money they 
cost. Here are one or two suggestions. 

Do you subscribe for an English of French paper, the Weekly 
Times, or the Illustrated London News, or the Oxford Magazine, 
or Punch, or Le Riref Do you keep an account with your Oxford 
bookseller, Blackwell, or Parker, or Slatter and Rose? Their 
trade must have fallen off tremendously and even the smallest 
American orders would mean something. Do you read the Oxford 
Press pamphlets on the war? Do you write to the men you knew 
in Oxford who have written something good, or done something 
brave, or suffered some terrible loss? "A man promises so much," 
Carlyle says somewhere, "just by being a man." So does a 
Rhodes Scholar. 



President Eliot added another to his pointed and dignified 
and true utterances on the war by a letter in the Boston Herald 
March 12. He maintains that our safety lies in our making an 
alliance with the nations opposed to Germany, and that upon our 
decision in that matter will depend the direction which should be 
given to our preparedness. We have no space here to sum up 
his arguments but the following paragraphs give his conclusions. 

"Now that the long-prepared foreign policies, state ob- 
jects and military methods of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
have been made plain in the sight of all men, the neutral 
attitude of the United States is no longer satisfactory to 
Americans who give attention to the chief events of this 
sudden collapse of civilization. It is time for lovers of public 
liberty and justice to cease to be merely lookers-on at the pro- 
digious catastrophe. It is time to express forcibly their convic- 
tions as to the side on which the right lies, and to make ready to 
take part in the terrible strife. It is time to feel and speak strong- 
ly about something more than the rights of neutrals. It is time 
for the deepest rooted and strongest of republics to consider how 
it can best bring direct help to harassed and bleeding France and 
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Great Britain. It is time for all the Americas to take sides openly 
with the European people who are now resisting military despot- 
ism and dangerous national ambitions, and to discharge their 
obligations to the liberty-loving generations of the past and the 
future. 

It is by no means certain that the people of the United States 
as a whole are prepared for any such grave new departure, but 
if the foregoing argument shall be found to be sound, and to indi- 
cate the course which the people and its government may be ready 
to pursue for the defence of republican ideals and the promotion 
of lasting peace, at some time to be determined by the wishes and 
interests of Great Britain and France, as well as by those of 
the United States, certain inferences may be drawn with regard 
to immediate expenditures for "preparedness." Congress will 
concentrate them on the navy and its adjuncts. The regular 
army and the state militias in their present condition have useful 
functions to perform; although they are obviously unfitted in 
numbers, organization, and equipment to encounter the armies of 
any great military power. Doubtless both the army and the 
National Guard could be improved for their present functions, 
and might well be, but they can wait for surer planning and fur- 
ther guidance from events in Europe and the Near East. If later 
it shall clearly appear that the United States must come into 
conflict on land with any great military power, the people will 
probably submit in season to the unwelcome legislation necessary 
to introduce effectively universal service on the Swiss plan." 



Rhodes Scholars will be especially interested in Professor 
Josiah Royce's speech on the "Duties of Americans in the Present 
War" delivered at the Tremont Temple, Boston, January 80. 
Professor Royce's position will be clear from the following sen- 
tences : "Neutral, in heart or in mind, the dutiful American . . . 
will not and cannot be. He must take sides. And if he takes 
sides as I do, he will say : *Let us do all that we as Americans can 
do, to express our hearty, and, so far as we can, our effective 
sympathy with the united friends of Belgium, who are the foes 
of those German enemies of mankind.' " Printed copies of the 
speech can be obtained from W. D. Austin, 60 Bromfield St., 
Boston, for five cents each. 
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Professoe Vernon L. Kellogg, of Stanford University, who 
spent six months in the relief work in Belgium, has an article on 
the subject in the Atlantic for March in the course of which he 
pays the following tribute to the work of the Rhodes Scholars. 

**But I am straying from 'the other side of war.' There are 
many other bits that might be told. Only one shall I add. It is 
a word of appreciation of the young Americans — ^I am an old 
one — who have offered their services and performed their work 
m a way to bring warmth to the heart and mist to the eyes 
of a believer in our country and its way of producing men. Most 
of these helpers — a few more than seventy Americans have been so 
far in the service — are young college men, a considerable fraction 
of them being Rhodes Scholars from the various Oxford colleges. 
Trained in college for anything but the specific work of the Com- 
mission, they seem to have found a training, that, added to a natur- 
al adaptability, honesty, discretion, and initiative, has made them 
capable actors in the world's work. Thrown into a situation re- 
quiring tact and utmost discretion, loaded with large responsibili- 
ties and asked to take care of themselves and important affairs of 
the Commission under most unusual circumstances, they have done 
it, almost to a man, with success. They have won the admiration 
of Belgians and Germans alike. They make one proud of America, 
and they lend great encouragemei^t to the observer of American 
educational methods. Viewed in their working, these methods 
have seemed to many of us very faulty; viewed in their results, 
so far as young America is a result of education at all, our too 
easy pessimism in given a proper unsettling. I return to my 
university chair with a renewed confidence in American educational 
work." 

The Oxford Magazine for February 11 contains a notice of 
our last number which we reprint not solely because of its kind 
words about our magazine but also in order that prospective 
Rhodes Scholars may note the comment on the question of the 
B.A. in Law vs. the B.C.L. Had it not been for the war we should 
have asked some of the Oxford Dons to cooperate in our sympos- 
ium on the choice of a course at Oxford and we hope eventually to 
publish some advice from them to American Rhodes Scholars on 
the subject — perhaps in a Third Manual for Prospective Rhodes 
Scholars. 
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"The January number of our old friend the American Oxoni- 
an conveys the welcome news that the business management of 
that periodical has been taken over by the Greorge Bant a Publish- 
ing Company and that thereby the magazine has been made *more 
of a permanent institution.' It certainly does most valuable work 
in spreading knowledge and appreciation of the value of the Rhodes 
Scholarships in the States. The present number (as was the 
January number last year) is described as a ^manual for pros- 
pective Rhodes Scholars.' The articles upon 'The Choice of a 
Course at Oxford' should prove of great assistance to those who 
are soon to come amongst us. But we do not think it good 
advice to the majority of students to take the B.C.L. instead of 
the Law School. Our American scholars are certainly generous 
in their gratitude for what Oxford has done for them. Old Christ 
Church men will be interested to read the experiences of T. E. 
Robins in the Dardanelles. He was one of the first *batch' of 
scholars, and has since become a naturalized British subject." 



Again we regret to be compelled to announce that the letter 
from our Oxford correspondent has not arrived in time for pub- 
lication in this number. From the Oxford Magazine we learn that 
the number of men in residence this last term was 550, as against 
1,087 for this term last year and 8,097 in 1914. The list by 
colleges is: 

University 11 Trinity 8 

Balliol 82 St. John's 30 

Merton 16 Jesus 83 

Exeter 28 Wadham 22 

Oriel 16 Pembroke 16 

Queen's 29 Worcester 17 

New College 23 Hertford 12 

Lincoln 20 St. Edmund Hall 12 

All Souls 2 Kcble 36 

Magdalen 22 Noncollegiate 89 

Brasenose 17 Marcon's Hall 7 

Corpus Christi 14 Pope's Hall 8 

Christ Church 24 Parker's Hall 7 
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Oxford is preparing for the possibility of Zeppelin raids. 
The Oxford Magazine prints directions to the general public, one 
hears of precautions in the Bodleian, and the hundred and one 
strokes no longer boom out from Tom Tower at nine in the 
evening. 



The recent report of the Rhodes Trustees will have reached 
most Rhodes Scholars. Probably the one part of it which would 
be of interest to our other readers is that dealing with the part of 
colonial Rhodes Scholars in the war. Up to the present 167 of 
them have enlisted; six have been killed, R. O. Lagden, '08, South 
Africa and Oriel, D. P. Stephenson, '11, Jamaica and Lincoln, 
A. Wallace, '12, New Zealand and Balliol, A. P. Turnbull, '07, 
Western Australia and Morton, O. O. Staples, '11, Rhodesia and 
Exeter and K. W. Calder, '12, Jamaica and Corpus. F. R. Kerr, 
'18, Victoria and University, has been awarded the D. S. O., and 
the following men the Military Cross. T. M. Papineau, '05, 
Quebec and Brasenosc, N. H. MacNeil, '14, Victoria, Australia 
and Balliol, A. W. Morey, '14, South Australia and Magdalen, 
and C. S. King, '11, Tasmania and Corpus. 



Under the title "The Death of a Dream," the Pall Mall 
Gazette of February 28 prints the following comment on the 
movement to abolish the German Rhodes Scholarships. We have 
at present no further information on the subject and, while this 
action seems to us natural and on the whole inevitable, we can 
only express the regret that many Americans will feel that Cecil 
Rhodes's plan in regard to Germany should thus be prevented 
from having a longer trial after the war. 

"A bill is being prepared to vary the conditions of the 
Rhodes Scholarships Trust, so as to cut out the provisions for 
the endowment of German students coming to Oxford. Mr. 
Rhodes, it will be remembered, established fifteen scholarships of 
£250 each for young men of German birth, to be nominated by 
the German Emperor. These endowments, along with those for 
American students, were created, as his will explained, under the 
conviction that *a good understanding between England, the 
United States of America, and Germany would secure the peace 
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of the world, and that educational relations form the strongest 
tie.' It was a generous enterprise, inspired by that good will 
towards the German people which the founder shared with his 
countrymen at large. It was in harmony with many other steps 
taken by Englishmen to prove that there was in this country no 
spirit of hostility to the German Empire, and that our devotion 
to the cause of international good will was profound and sincere. 

"The cutting out of Germany from the famous bequest is a 
symbolic admission of the failure of that amiable philosophy, and 
an announcement that the dreams associated with it are dead. 
We assumed that friendship would be developed between the two 
nations by exhibiting tokens of good faith on our part which no 
fair-minded and peace-loving people could reject. The Rhodes 
Scholarships were only a conspicuous instance of our general 
disposition to be neighborly and to foster a common spirit of 
loyalty and mutual appreciation within the European family. As 
we now realize, Germany accepted our overtures in this and other 
spheres with hypocritical courtesy, and all the time secretly pre- 
pared the means for our destruction. We were seeking to pro- 
pitiate a race which has no ideals whatever of international life, 
and no goal but the satisfaction of its own arrogance and appetite. 
We were fooled, as every chivalrous man is liable to be fooled, 
but we have to congratulate ourselves that the disillusionment 
did not come too late. And we know now that it is by very differ- 
ent methods that Germany has to be taught her place in the 
world and her duty towards her contemporaries.'* 




We take advantage of the little blank space in the proof to 
insert two or three items of news. 

W. T. Barbour was married, November 8, 1915, to Miss 
Vera Keith-Jopp of Oxford from the house of Miss Newhall of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. They are now living at 1946 Cambridge Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

R. V. L. Hartley was married to Miss Florence Vail of Brook- 
lyn on March 21. 

A Rhodes Scholar, W. G. Penfield, '14, New Jersey and Mer- 
ton is reported to have been on the "Sussex" when she was tor- 
pedoed in the English Channel. The news dispatches say that 
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he was injured, but we have no means of testing the accuracy of 
the report. 

An extremely spicy set of personals from C. D. Morley, Chargi 
d'affaires of the class of 1910 during the absence of its secretary 
on the Ford expedition, we find ourselves reluctantly compelled to 
omit for lack of space, but the members of the class and others 
will be regaled with them in July. 



As WE go to press the Rhodes Scholars in Boston and vicinity 
are preparing to hold a dinner at the City Club March 25. 
Since no language but Greek is rich enough in tenses to allow one 
to be specific in regard to what has not yet happened while one is 
writing but will be over before what is written appears in print, 
and since William Greene is on the other side of the Charles, we 
shall not attempt either to predict or chronicle the details. 



REVIEWS 

The Su/nrThief, By Rhys Carpenter, '08, New York and 
Bamol(Milfordl914). 

A mere glance at the contents of this book showed the reviewer 
that he was dealing with no Dobsonesque trivialities and jetix 
d' esprit as he had expected and {pace Mr. Carpenter) even 
hoped, but with the work of a man who took himself and his art 
seriously, perhaps too seriously. A careful reading of The Swnr- 
Thief and the thirty or so shorter poems which compose the volume 
convinced him that the man was one who had a perfect right to 
take himself as seriously as he pleased. Mr. Carpenter, to be 
sure, has not chosen to seek inspiration from a gay and canty 
Thalia, but sober, even sombre, though she generally may be, his 
Muse is undeniably Thalia's legitimate sister, and, more remark- 
able, his quest for her has led him into no involuntary tobogggan- 
ning on Parnassus. 

Yet this misuse of the mount is precisely what one would 
expect when a young poet writes, and publishes, a long poem — 
eighty-four pages — ^which coolly challenges comparison with the 
Prometheus and the Prometheus Unbound of an ^schylus and 
a Shelley. If a man can come away from such a contest without 
looking more than mildly ridiculous, he does very well indeed : and 
Mr. Carpenter is never in the slightest danger of ridicule. The 
Swn-TMef of course could hardly fail to owe much in form and 
feeling to Shelley — with whom Mr. Carpenter agrees in disagreeing 
to any attempt at an -^schylean justification of Zeus — and one 
catches echoes from Tennyson, too, and from Shakespeare, as well 
as from Shelley, in the music of certain lines. But Mr. Carpenter 
is no ^^sedulous ape": his treatment of the lo episode is one 
instance of his originality in handling the theme. Among many 
passages of rare melody it seems almost invidious to call particular 
attention even to such an ode as that wherein Prometheus glories 
in the seeming loveliness of earth; the poem abounds in vivid 
metaphorical descriptions of nature's harsh and gentle aspects, 
Caucasicm crags 

**With splintered fingers pointing at the skies** 

**The walking stars upon their dizzy parapet** 

**TJie sun his goblet overturns 
And spills its purple o*er the East.** 
Mr. Carpenter has been daring, not temerarious. 
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Half a dozen more poems in the volume are classical in theme : 
the "Marriage of Earth and Heaven," sympathetic, musical, 
pleasantly interpretative, is perhaps the best. "Michelangelo," 
reprinted from the North American Review, is without doubt the 
finest of the remaining score of poems on varied themes. Strong, 
thoughtful, large in conception and scope, it has something of 
both the power and pensiveness which so impress one in the sculp- 
ture, painting, and poetry of that consummate artist. Usually 
sombre, Mr. Carpenter becomes eerie in "At a Tomb," with its 
faint suggestions of Agamemnon, Elect ra, and — Christina Ros- 
setti. In other poems his sombreness unites with mysticism, 
brooding, allegory, metaphysics, and always with a sure command 
of intricate rhythm and rhyme. "A Lyric Calendar," with its 
changing moods and metres, is an excellent illustration of uncom- 
mon mastery of technique. — Paul Nixon. 



Common Conditions, Edited by Tucker Brooke. Elizabethan 

Club Reprints, Number One. Yale University Press, 1915. 
In Your Letters, by Tucker Brooke. Texas Review, April, 
1915. 

It is not often that two such pieces of work as these come from 
the hand of the same man at nearly the same time. The first 
is a careful line for line, page for page (but not, thanks to the 
editor's good sense, error for error), black-letter reprint of the 
old play of Common Conditions (1676) from the copy in the li- 
brary of the Elizabethan Club at Yale — the only complete copy 
known. It is a piece of that kind of editing de luxe which is the 
poetry of scholarship : every fact and every minute detail, import- 
ant or not, carefully verified and lovingly recorded ; every feature 
of the typography of the original, even down to abbreviations, re- 
produced or a reason given why not. 

The second title is an essay on letter-writers and the art of 
letter-writing done with the grace and humor and finish which 
the man should have who touches that subject. It takes for its 
motto 

"I pray you in your letters . . . some things extenuate 
And set down some in malice," 
and it is throughout a delightful tribute to the joys of gossip and 
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indiscretions and of not hiding from one's friends one's own fol- 
lies and foibles and natural human delinquencies. The English 
scholar is to be congratulated who gives tangible evidence in one 
year of such command of the technique of scholarship and at the 
same time of such graceful literary charm. — ^Editoe. 



Three Papers By J. M. Johanson 

"The Fraternity Chapter and the University," Beta Theta Pi, 
October, 1918. 

"Through Wisdom is a House Builded?" Washington Alum- 
nus, May, 1915. 

"Modem Liberal Education," School and Society, September 
4, 1915. 

The first of these papers is a most interesting parallel to 
H. A. Moran's article in a recent number of The American Ox- 
onian. Professor Johanson sees the same opportunity for solving 
the fraternity problem and at the same time altering the character 
of American university life for the better by developing the fra- 
ternity on the lines of an Oxford College, and he puts forward 
some interesting suggestions as to how this could be done. 

The second and third articles deal with two phases of the 
problem which strikes every Rhodes scholar who on his return 
goes into university teaching — the relative absence of plan and 
method and clear aim in American education except where the aim 
is purely utilitarian. That Professor Johanson has done good 
work at Washington to remedy this defect, the article by him 
and Professor Benham in this number will witness. — Editor. 



The Bodleian Quarterly Record, Oxford, printed for the Bod- 
leian Library. 2s yearly : Life subscription, £2. 

The first number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record was 
printed in April, 1914: we have before us the numbers for 1916 
and can most heartily recommend the magazine to that large 
company of American students who have enjoyed the hospitality 
of the library and desire to keep in touch with it and perhaps 
to learn more about it than they knew as readers. The Record 
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contains a wealth of important and interesting information about 
the library and its treasures which, but for its publication in this 
form, would rarely be known to any but a few members of the 
staff. The contents, quarter by quarter, are arranged in three 
departments, "Notes and News," "Selected Accessions," and 
"Documents and Records." There are frequent illustrations, 
plans, and reproductions, and the magazine is edited with the 
skill and finish which men who know the Librarian would expect. 
The contents of the magazine are too various for any com- 
prehensive notice here, ranging from precautions against fire 
in the case of Zeppelin raids (we venture to express the probably 
indiscreet hope that the absolutely irreplaceable books have been 
by this time transferred to the steel shelves of the underground 
bookstore) to the reprint of an interesting document on the 
state of the library in the year 1697. Naturally there are constant 
echoes of the war: among them are names of members of the 
staff who have enlisted, plans for economy in binding, etc., and an 
interesting paragraph on the project, headed by the John Ry lands 
library of Manchester, to restock the library of the University of 
Louvain by inducing the great libraries of England and other 
countries to contribute their more valuable duplicates. — ^Editor. 



Bj0rnstjerne Bj0mson's En Glad Gut, Edited by Guy Richard 
Vowles, '07, North Dakota and St. Johns. (George Banta 
Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin). 

Mr. Vowles's work represents a venture into a field that is new 
not only to Rhodes Scholars but to American students and educa- 
tors in general. From the time when Norwegians first came to 
this country in any considerable number, their language has been 
studied in schools and colleges -in our country, but almost exclu- 
sively in such as were attended chiefly by Norwegians, and where 
their language was taught not as a foreign language but as a 
second mother tongue. The next step was the organization of 
Scandinavian departments in some of our universities, and finally 
during the last few years the subject has been introduced in 
quite a number of high schools. As a result, it has become neces- 
sary to begin to teach Norwegian as a foreign language. As 
such, however, the subject is still so new that the supply of texts 
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is very inadequate. What few books have been published to meet 
this need, have been the work of Norwegians, and it goes without 
saying that these can not well see the difficulties that others will 
have in acquiring the language. Mr. Vowles is the first non- 
Norwegian to enter the field, and his work will be very welcome, 
for there is reason to believe that he is in a position to meet 
just these difficulties. 

The first examination of the book will leave a good impression. 
It contains, besides the text, an introduction of moderate length, 
composition exercises based on the text, notes, and a carefully pre- 
pared vocabulary. Against the introduction, the criticism can 
be made that though it adequately discusses the chief merits and 
peculiarities of the part of Bj0mson's works represented by En 
Glad Gut, it probably does not come down to the level of the ordi- 
nary student that will make use of the book. The notes, however, 
are of more importance. A scholar, familiar with Norwegian, can 
here detect a few cases where the editor has made minor mistakes 
in his interpretation of the language, and others where suggested 
translations (but this is inevitable) fail to reproduce the idiom- 
atic force and local color of the original. But he must also notice 
that a great many valuable notes have been introduced where he 
himself would have passed by the difficulty unnoticed. But the 
best test of the book is its use in the classroom, and this seems 
to indicate that the notes are well chosen, and that the book is 
teachable. This, at any rate, seems to be the opinion of those 
teachers who arc in a position to judge from experience. 

Jakob A. O. Larsen. 



"The Criminal Codes of Connecticut and Pennsylvania," By 
L. H. Gipson. Journal of the American Institute of Crimi- 
ndl Law and Criminology, Vol. VI, Nos. 2 and 8. 

Professor Gipson's study of the evolution of the criminal law 
in colonial Connecticut and Pennsylvania, with the contrasts pre- 
sented, makes interesting reading for the student of comparative 
criminology. Challenging the accepted theory "that the colonists 
brought with them and adopted so much of the [English] com- 
mon law as was applicable to their condition," the author shows 
that Puritan ideas were responsible for the severity of the Connee- 
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ticut Codes, while Quaker humanitarianism accounts for the much 
less rigorous character of the early codes of Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania's code of 1682 seems to have been the most enlightened of 
colonial codes, and the New Haven Blue Laws the severest. The 
codes of the two colonies differed not only in the degree of severi- 
ty, but to a considerable extent in the character of offenses dealt 
with. "The early Connecticut codes attempted to regulate many 
of the most personal habits of thought and action, and provided 
unusual punishments for violations." 

From his study of the court records, Professor Gipson is of 
the opinion that in seventeenth-century Pennsylvania and Con- 
nectiV-it there was very little criminality. As the Puritan spirit 
lost some of its strength in Connecticut and as continued immigra- 
tion weakened Quakerism as a dominant force in Pennsylvania, 
lawlessness and violence increased, and both colonies were forced 
to fall back on the greater severity of the English common law; 
for instance, Pennsylavnia's code listed only one capital offense, 
but the code of 1718 in Pennsylvania raises the number to twelve. 

Professor Gipson has shown in this study commendable in- 
dustry and a distinctly scientific spirit. He had to rely wholly 
on original records, and has made a valuable contribution to the 
history of American criminal law. A detailed bibliography is 
appended. — ^R. P. Brooks. 



• "The Diplomatic Background of the European War," By 

Bemadotte E. Smith, '05, Tennessee and Merton. The 

Mid-West Quarterly^ April, 1915. 

This article is a survey of European diplomacy chiefly of the 
past thirty years. It lays no claim to being an exhaustive treat- 
ment of this subject and naturally within the thirty-five pages 
allotted to it even some important phases of the complicated in- 
ternational situations are neglected. The aim of the writer has 
been simply to trace the effects of a few leading diplomatic coups. 
He rescues the reader from unnecessary bewilderment through the 
division of the subject into a discussion of the racial problems of 
Austria-Hungary, the Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans, the 
general European situation, and the question of expansion. The 
Servian menace to Austria, the collapse of the latter's ambitious 
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Balkan policy and the bankruptcy of German diplomacy under 
William II are emphasized. But the underlying causes for the 
entrance of Austria and, especially, Italy into the Triple Alliance 
are slighted; the treatment of the Anglo-French entente is con- 
fusing if not self-contradictory; and the argument that com- 
mercial rivalry was not one of the serious causes for Anglo- 
Grerman hostility is sharply challenged by certain investigators. 
Germany is pictured as entering with cold calculation upon a 
plan to dominate the world through naval and military force 
when she had failed to do so by diplomacy. This valuable paper is 
to form a portion of a volume entitled England and Germany 
which will be issued from the Princeton Press this fall. — ^L. H. 

GiPSON. 



"Colonial Aspects of the War," By C. D. Allin, St. Johns, ^O*. 
The Mid-West Quarterly, April, 1915. 

Mr. Allin, with a facile and epigrammatic pen, has driven home 
the idea which has not been widely understood that the colonies 
were centers of sharp opposition to Germany before that feeling 
was realized in England. This was brought about largely by the 
establishment of the Prussian military system of administration 
in the German colonies. The neighboring British colonies which 
are essentially non-military and which enjoy the fullest scope of 
civil liberties beheld this with forebodings. Canada was driven 
into antagonism by the attempt of Germany to discipline her 
through retaliatory duties for entering upon a policy of imperial 
preferential trade under Laurier. The hostile feeling at last 
reacted upon England. "The economic rivalry of the two coun- 
tries added to the flames of international suspicion and misunder- 
standing. '* The colonies are as much interested in crushing Grer- 
many as is England. Their devotion to the Empire is supreme, 
for "throughout its length and breadth there is a sense of per- 
sonal security, a certainty of justice, and an assurance of po- 
litical freedom that cannot be found elsewhere." — Lawrence H. 

GiPSON. 
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The Constitutional Clauses of Magna Charta, By W. A. 
Stuart. Virginia Law Review, May, 1915. 

Mr. Stuart's lucid treatment of a familiar theme deservedly 
occupies the place of importance in the May number of the Vir- 
ginia Law Review. Starting with the traditional view of Magna 
Charta as the first great utterance of the Vox Poptdi on constitu- 
tional subjects, Mr. Stuart sets about to give us the true setting of 
the Charter in English history, to construe its clauses according 
to the meaning of their generation, and finally to estimate its 
influence in the development of modem institutions. He shows us 
the greedy Barons and the grudging King instead of the reformers 
and the gracious Monarch. He discusses in detail four clauses 
of the Charter, the 12th, 14th, 89th and 40th, and shows that 
instead of standing for the principles of no taxation without 
representation, representative government, trial by jury, and a 
swift and impartial administration of justice, they mean some- 
thing very difTerent : the levying of feudal aids only on consent of 
the tenants in capite, the summoning of all the Barons to the 
Commwne ConsUiti/m, the trial of the great Barons by their friends 
rather than by impartial tribunals, and the confirmation to the 
Barons of their special feudal courts. Feudalism, not Democracy, 
interprets Magna Charta. Special privilege, not general welfare, 
is its keynote. It is reactionary, not progressive. And yet, by 
a series of natural mistranslations and easy anachronisms, the 
seventeenth century made Magna Charta one great justification 
of its struggle for popular government and free institutions. 
It was "the lie agreed upon" that shaped English history. Mr. 
Stuart does not give us the benefit of any original research on 
Magna Charta. He simply states the accepted view of the most 
modern scholarship, but the precision of his manner and his 
lively, yet dignified style makes this essay highly commendable. — 
R. Hale. 



Po£MS BY Lionel Johnson, Macmillan, 1915 

Those who remember Oxford not merely as the home of the 
flannel short and the gingerly adjusted pontius, but also as a 
place of weather-beaten cloisters and fragrant cedarn chapels 
and solitary evenings by the fire, will find a delicate pleasure in 
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Lionel Johnson's poems (recently collected into one volume by 
the Macmillan Company). And especially to those who under- 
stand the rich sentiment attaching to the Catholic faith will 
Johnson's poems be a joy. He was of the school of Francis 
Thompson and Louise Guiney — rare, sensitive souls, all frailty 
and fire, so puzzling sometimes to us more matter-of-fact rum- 
puncheons. 

Johnson was born in 1867. He went to Winchester, and then 
to New College, where he was president of the justly famous 
New College Essay Society in 1889. Several of his best poems 
record his very great devotion to the two Wicamical foundations. 
The Oxford of his poems is the Oxford at night that many of us 
loved: the lonely fireside, the wild wind crying about tower and 
pinnacle, the soft candlelight on the printed page. Not once does 
he mention the Clarry, nor even Buol's. 

Johnson's following will necessarily be few, but that they will be 
faithful seems shown by this collection of his verses, issued in war 
time thirteen years after his death. ( He was killed by a street acci- 
dent in London, October, 1902.) His poems are intensely Catho- 
lic in spirit, delicate and yet firm in fibre, and sweet in music. 
For my own taste I find more meat in his essays (Post Limimum) 
which I remember finding in the New College Library and reading 
with curiosity melting into delight. Speaking for the moment 
as a publisher's bedesman, I would be frankly curious to know 
how many copies of these exquisite but rather remote poems the 
Macmillan Company will sell. — C. D. M. 
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THE SYSTEM OF HONORS AT YALE 

By C. a. a. Bennett, '04j, Queen's, 
Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Yale University 

9 

The system of honors courses at Yale was established only in 
the fall of 1915. We must wait some time before its value can be 
judged or its appeal to the students measured in the light of 
experience. It is therefore quite obviously impossible to do more 
in this article than give an outline of the system in its present 
form. I say its present form, because the system is admittedly in 
the making and will almost certainly be modified as time goes on. 
One further qualification must be made before we proceed to a 
brief statement of its objects and methods. The system has not 
yet been adopted by all departments. In English and Economics, 
for example, difficulties in the way of providing for additional 
instruction and other considerations have prevented its applica- 
tion. 

The objects of the system may be most conveniently 
expressed in the language of the official statement: "To provide 
greater intellectual opportunity for the student of ability; to 
encourage individual initiative ; to develop the habit of independ- 
ent judgment; and to make possible a considerable measure 
of concentration in the junior and senior years upon a single, 
although not a narrow, field of study." 

The honors courses begin in the junior year. Any student who 
has maintained during the freshman and sophomore years a gen- 
eral average of 8.00 or more (2.00 is passing mark on a scale of 
4.00) may become a candidate for honors, choosing the field 
in which he will do his honors work. This work, extending 
over the junior and senior years, counts as the equivalent 
of twelve hours, six hours being assigned to the junior year 
and six to the senior. That is, a little less than half of the required 
work in the last two years of college will be of this specialized 
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kind. The methods of work in the junior and senior years are 
slightly difTerent. In the former a man attends certain regular 
lecture courses in his chosen subject, but instead of taking part 
in the ordinary quiz-section associated with this course, he enrolls 
in a special honors division, limited in numbers (say) to four or 
five, which meets once a week. The instructor may provide extra 
work for these divisions in the form of special reading, reports, 
etc. Thus the work of this year aims to be more thorough, more 
critical, and more personal than is possible with the pass-men. 

At the end of this year the candidate for honors takes an 
examination on the honors work of the entire year. This examina- 
tion is not only wider in its range than the ordinary mid-year 
pass examination, but is designed to test a man's ability to think 
for himself; it looks less for information than for a quality of 
mind. I suppose if we were back in Oxford we should say that at 
this stage we search for gleams of "the synoptic mind" instead 
of expecting (and usually finding) only "the lie in the soul.'* A 
preliminary honors list is published after this examination. 

In the senior year the honors man who has successfully negoti- 
ated the junior examination chooses some special topic or field in 
his subject, to which, under the guidance and advice of his 
instructor, he devotes the greater part of his time. Of course he 
may be recommended by his instructor to attend certain courses 
as part of this undertaking, but in general, during this period, 
he is set free to a considerable extent from regular classroom 
work. The results of his efforts may have to be presented in the 
form of an essay or thesis, but the requirements naturally differ 
in each department. At the end of the year he comes up for 
another examination on the work of the year, and on the basis 
of the results a final honors list is published in which the students 
are divided into three classes. 

To make thi^ formal scheme less abstract one or two specific 
examples of its working may be given. Supposing a man elects to 
take honors in Philosophy. In the junior year he would have to 
attend a general introductory course in the History of Philosophy, 
and a similar course in Ethics. Each of these would count three 
hours, including one hour a week in the special honors division. 
Where the other men in the course read about Plato and Aristotle 
(for example) he would have to do some extended reading in the 
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originals; or where the others readlrf a* J(?:^t^book a chapter (say) 
on Christian Ethics he might have to write rfn^ejS&ajr.on that sub- 
ject. In the senior year he might choose a specikftppic/in JJrac- 
tical Philosophy (e. g., "Penal Justice" or "Non-resistanjcjl*?)^«<Jr. 
in Problems of General Philosophy (e. g., "Science and Agnosll- ^.•.' 
cism"), or the study of some special period in the History of Phi- 
losophy. If he were reading for honors in Zoology (this assumes 
that he has already taken elementary courses in Physics, Inor- 
ganic Chemistry and Greneral Biology) he would take in the junior 
year a three hour course in Histology and a three hour course in 
Invertebrate Zoology; in the senior year perhaps a three hour 
course in advanced Embryology and a similar course in Compara- 
tive Anatomy. In all of these he would have special work assigned 
to him in addition to that required from the other members of the 
class. 

The advantages of the new system are the obvious ones. We 
have lived at Yale, as in most of the American colleges, under what 
I may call the system of the regurgitated gobbet. The attitude 
of mind which that produces in the student is well illustrated in 
the story of a Rhodes Scholar, a candidate for the Ministry, who, 
on his arrival at Oxford, approached his tutor to arrange his 
work. He said he wanted to read History. "But," said his tutor, 
"I thought you intended to take Orders. You would naturally 
wish to read Theology." "Yes," was the cheerful reply, "but, 
you see, IVe done Theology." Theology was merely a sort of 
gigantic assignment, and like every assignment, once it was ^done' 
it wa« done for good. The mere fact of having examinations 
which cover the work of an entire year will go a long way to kill 
that attitude. 

In the second place the new system, in so far as it sets a 
special public recognition upon thoroughness and originality, 
marks a definite attempt to drain the vast bog of undergraduate 
mediocrity. 

Thirdly, it makes possible the tutorial relation with some of 
the best men. 

As far as Yale is concerned I think our chief difficulty for 
some years to come will be to make the honors course sufficiently 
hard to bring out the best in the best men, yet not so hard that its 
appeal will be limited to a few who would probably do good work 
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under any system. As (ay 4l8 the attractions of the system for the 
undergraduates ^i^ ;g;enerfi^ -are concerned there is as yet very 
meagre €fvidepd^.'f\At* present there are thirty-nine men working 
fof:Kjmor§. Allowing three hundred on an average to a class, 
\tl»fe** represents about 6.5 per cent of the total possible number. 
But then it is to be remembered that some of the departments 
which would have drawn large numbers have not yet been able to 
adopt the system. 



RUPERT BROOKE 

By Cj|[ristoph£ii Moeley, '10, Maryland and New College 

In 1918 Heffer, the well-known bookseller and publisher of 
Cambridge, England, issued a little anthology called Cambridge 
Poems 1900-1913. This volume was my first introduction to 
Rupert Brooke. As an undergraduate at Oxford during the 
years 1910-18 I had heard of his work from time to time; but I 
think we youngsters at Oxford were too absorbed in our own small 
verse-makings to watch very carefully what the "Tabs" were doing. 
It would have added to my interest had I known then that Brooke's 
father (a master at Rugby) and my own father had grown up 
together in the same little Suffolk town; and that he had been 
newly elected a Fellow of King's, my father's own college at Cam- 
bridge. But I did not know that. His poem "The Old Vicarage, 
Grantchester," reprinted in HefTer's Cambridge Poems, fell under 
my eye in the New York Public Library sometime in the winter of 
1918 I think. I was instantly thrilled, and scrawled the name 
Rupert Brooke in my note-book as something to remember. 

Grantchester is a tiny hamlet just outside Cambridge; set iii 
the meadows along the Cam, or Granta (the earlier name), and 
next door to the Trumpington of Chaucer's Reeve*s Tale. All 
that Cambridge country is flat and comparatively uninteresting; 
patchworked with chalky fields bright with poppies ; slow, shallow 
streams drifting between pollard willows; it is the beginning of 
the fen district, and from the brow of the Royston downs (thir- 
teen miles away) it lies as level as a table-top with the great chapel 
of King's clear against the sky. It is the favorite lament of 
Cambridge men that their Umgebtmg is dull and monotonous as 
compared with the. rolling witchery of Oxfordshire. 

But to the young Cantab sitting over his beer at the Caf6 
des Westens in Berlin (May 1912) the Cambridge villages seemed 
precious and fair indeed. Balancing between genuine homesick- 
ness for the green pools of the Cam, and a humorous whim in his 
rhymed comment on the outlying villages, Brooke wrote his poem ; 
and probably, when the fleeting pang of nostalgia was over, 
enjoyed the evening in Berlin hugely. But the verses are more 
than of merely passing interest. To one who knows that neigh- 
borhood the picture is cannily vivid. To me it brings back with 
painful intensity the white winding road from Cambridge to Roy- 
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ston which I have bicycled hundreds of times. One sees the little 
inns along the way — the Waggon and Horses^ the Plough, the 
Ki/ng^s Arms — and the recurring blue signboard Fine Roy ston 
Ales (the Royston brewery being famous in those parts). Behind 
the fun there shines Brooke's passionate devotion to the soil and 
soul of England which was to reach its final expression so tragi- 
cally soon. And even behind this, the immortal questions of 
youth which have no country and no clime. 

Say, is there Beauty yet to find? 
And Certainty? and Quiet kind? 

No lover of England, certainly no lover of Cambridge, is likely 
to forget the Grantchester poem. But knowing Brooke only by 
that, one may perhaps be excused for having merely ticketed him 
as only one more of the score of young Varsity poets whom Oxford 
and Cambridge had graduated in the past decade and who are 
doing fine and promising work. Even though he tarried in the 
United States (and many here hold precious the memory of his 
vivid mind and flashing face) to most of us he was totally 
unknown. Then came the War; he took part in the unsuccessful 
Antwerp Expedition; and while in training for the Aegean cam- 
paign he wrote the five sonnets entitled "1914j." I do not know 
exactly when they were written or where first published. Their 
great popularity began when the Dean of St. PauPs quoted from 
them in a sermon on Easter Day 1915, alluding to them as the 
finest expression of the English spirit that the War had called 
forth. They came to New York in the shape of clippings from 
the London Times. No one could read the matchless sonnet — 

If I should die, think only this of me : 

That there's some comer of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 

and not be thrilled to the quick. A country doctor in Ohio to 
whom I sent a copy of the sonnet wrote "I can hardly read it 
without crying." This was poetry indeed ; like the Scotchman and 
his house, we kent it by the biggin o't. I suppose many another 
stranger must have done as I did: wrote to Brooke to express 
gratitude for the perfect words. But he had sailed for the Medi- 
terranean long before. Presently came a letter from London say- 
ing that he had died on the very day of my letter — April 23, 
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1915. He died on Shakespeare's birthday, in his twenty-eighth 
year. 

It is no mere flippancy to say that the War did much for 
Rupert Brooke. The boy who had written many hot, morbid, 
immature verses and a handful of perfect poetry stands now by one 
swift translation in the golden cloudland of English letters. There 
will never, can never, be any laggard note in the praise of his work. 
And of a young poet dead one may say things that would be 
unseemly in the face of the living. Professor Gilbert Murray is 
quoted: "Among all who have been poets and died young, it is 
hard to think of one who, both in life and death, has so typified 
the ideal radiance of youth and poetry." 

In the grave on the island of Scyros Brooke found at least 
one Certainty — that of being "among the English poets. *' He 
would probably be the last to ask a more high-sounding epitaph. 

The American publishers of his Collected Poems tell us that 
the little volume ( so somberly bound in black ; we wonder whether 
he would have liked that?) contains eighty- two pieces, fifty of 
which were published in his first book, issued (in England only) 
in 1911. That is to say, fifty of the poems were written before 
the age of twenty-four, and seventeen of the fifty before twenty- 
one. These last are thoroughly youthful in formula. We all go 
through the old familiar cycle, and Brooke did not take his youth 
at second hand. Socialism, vegetarianism, bathing by moonlight 
in the Cam, sleeping out of doors, walking barefoot on the crisp 
English turf, channel crossings and what not — it is all a part of 
the grand game. We can only ask that the man really see what 
he says he sees, and report it with what grace he can muster. 

And so of the seventeen earliest poems there need not be ful- 
some praise. Few of us are immortal poets by twenty-one. But 
even Brooke's undergraduate verses refused to fall entirely into the 
usual grooves of sophomore song. So unerring a critic as Pro- 
fessor Woodberry (his introduction to the Collected Poems is so 
good that lesser hands may well pause) finds in them "more of 
the intoxication of the god" than in the later rounder work. They 
include the dreaming tenderness of "Day That I Have Loved"; 
they include such neat little pictures of the gross and sordid as 
the two poems "Wagner" and "Dawn," written on a trip in Ger- 
many. (It is curious that the only note of exasperation in 
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Brooke's poems occurs when he writes from Grermany. One finds 
it again, wittily put, in "Grantchester.") 

This vein of brutality and resolute ugliness that one meets 
here and there in Brooke's work is not wholly amiss nor unin- 
telligible. Like all young men of quick blood he seized gaily upon 
the earthly basis of our humanity and found in it food for purging 
laughter. There was never a young poet worth bread and salt who 
did not scrawl ribald verses in his day; we may surmise that 
Brooke's peers at King's would recall many vigorous stanzas that 
are not included in the volume at hand. The few touches that we 
have in this vein show a masculine fear on Brooke's part of being 
merely pretty in his verse. In his young thirst for reality he did 
not boggle at coarse figures or loathsome metaphors. Just as his 
poems of 1905-08 are of the clichS period where all lips are 
"scarlet," and lamps are "relumed," so the section dated 1908-11 
shows Brooke in the "Shropshire Lad" stage, at the mercy of 
extravagant sex images, and yet developing into the dramatic 
felicity of his sonnet "The Hill"— 

Breathless, we flung us on the windy hill. 

Laughed in the sun, and kissed the lovely grass. 
You said, "Through glory and ecstasy we pass; 
Wind, sun, and earth remain, the birds sing still. 
When we are old, are old. . . ." "And when we die 
All's over that is ours ; and life bums on 
Through other lovers, other lips," said I, 
— "Heart of my heart, our heaven is now, is won !" 

"We are Earth's best, that learnt her lesson here. 

Life is our cry. We have kept that faith !" we said ; 
"We shall go down with unreluctant tread 
Rose-crowned into the darkness !" . . . Proud we were. 
And laughed, that had such brave true things to say. 
— ^And then you suddenly cried, and turned away. 

The true lover of poetry, it seems to me, cannot but wish that 
the "1914" sonnets and the most perfect of the later poems had 
been separately issued. The best of Brooke forms a little sheaf 
of consummate beauty, and I imagine that the little edition of 
19H d'nd Other Poems ^ containing the thirty-two later poems, 
which was published in England last spring and issued in New 
York last July for copyright purposes, will always be more 
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precious than the complete edition. As there were only twenty- 
five copies of the American edition issued it is extremely rare and 
will undoubtedly be sought after by collectors. But for one who 
is interested to trace the growth of Brooke's power, the 
steadying of his poetic orbit and the mounting flame of his joy 
in life, the poems of 1908-11 are an instructive study. From the 
perfected brutality of "Jealousy" or "Menelaus and Helen" or 
"A Channel Passage" (these bite like Meredith) we see him passing 
to sonnets that taste of Shakespeare and foretell his utter mastery^ 
of the form. What could better the wit and beauty of this "per- 
fect orb of song" — 

"Oh ! Love," they said, "is King of Kings, 

And Triumph is his crown. 
Earth fades in flame before his wings. 

And Sun and Moon bow down." 
But that, I knew, would never do; 

And Heaven is all too high. 
So whenever I meet a Queen, I said, 

I will not catch her eye. 
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Oh ! Love," they said, and "Love," they said, 

"The gift of Love is this; 
A crown of thorns about thy head, 

And vinegar to thy kiss !" — 
But Tragedy is not for me ; 

And I'm content to be gay. 
So whenever I spied a Tragic Lady, 

I went another way. 

And so I never feared to see 

You wander down the street, 
Or come across the fields to me 

On ordinary feet. 
For what they'd never told me of. 

And what I never knew; 
It was that all the time, my love, 

Love would be merely you. 

We come then to the five sonnets inspired by the War. Let 
us be sparing of clumsy comment. They are the living heart of 
young England : the throbbing soul of young manhood torn from 
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its happy quest of Beauty and Certainty, flung unheated into the 
absurdities of War, and yet finding in this supreme sacrifice an 
answer to all its pangs of doubt. All the hot yearnings of 
"1906-08" and "1908-11" are gone; here is no Shropshire Lad 
enlisting for spite, but a joyous surrender to England of all that 
she had given. See his favorite metaphor (that of the swimmer) 
recur — ^what pictures it brings of "Parson's Pleasure" on the 
Cher and the bathing pool on the Cam. How one recalls those 
white Greek bodies against the green! 

Now, God be thanked who has matched us with His hour. 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping. 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping. 
To those who tell us England is grown old and fat and soft, 
there is the answer. It is no hymn of hate that England's youth 
has sung. Those who loved life with infinite zest have yet found 
in surrendering it for Her the Beauty, the Certainty, yes and the 
Quiet, which they had sought. On those five pages are packed in 
simple words all the love of life, the love of woman, the love of 
England that make Brooke's memory sweet. Never did the sonnet 
speak to finer purpose. "In his hands the thing became a trum- 
pet"— 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead ! 

There's none of these so lonely and poor of old. 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene. 
That men call age ; and those who would have been. 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 

Blow, bugles, blow ! They brought us, for our dearth 
Holiness, lacked so long, and Love, and Pain. 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 
And paid his subjects with a royal wage; 

And Nobleness walks in our ways again ; 
And we have come into our heritage. 

It would be misleading, perhaps, to leave Brooke's poetry with 
the echo of this solemn note. No understanding of the man would 
be complete without mentioning the vehement gladness and merri- 
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ment he found in all the commonplaces of life. Poignant to all 
lovers of the details of existence must be his poem "The Great 
Lover" where he catalogues a sort of trade order list of his stock 
in life. The lines speak with the very accent of Keats. These are 
some of the things he holds dear — 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 

Ringed with blue lines ; and feathery, faery dust ; 

Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 

Of friendly bread ; and many-tasting food ; 

Rainbows ; and the blue bitter smoke of wood ; 

And radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 

And flowers themselves, that sway through sunny hours. 

Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon ; 

Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 

Smooth away trouble ; and the rough male kiss 

Of blankets ; grainy wood ; live hair that is 

Shining and free ; blue-massing clouds ; the keen 

Unpassioned beauty of a great machine; 

The benison of hot water ; furs to touch ; 

The good smell of old clothes ; and other such — 

All these have been my loves. 

Of his humor only those who knew him personally have a 
right to speak; but where does one find a more perfect bit of 
gentle satire than in the poem "Heaven'' where he pictures a school 
of Tennysonian fish pondering the problems of a future life — 

This life cannot be All, they swear. 

For how unpleasant, if it were! 

One may not doubt that, somehow. Good 

Shall come of Water and of Mud ; 

And, sure, the reverent eye must see 

A Purpose in Liquidity. 

We darkly know, by Faith we cry 

The future is not Wholly Dry. . . . 

But somewhere, beyond Space and Time, 

Is wetter water, slimier slime ! 

No future anthology of English wit can be complete without 
that exquisite bit of fooling! 

Of such a sort was Rupert Brooke, whom Mr. Mosher calls 
"the latest and greatest of young Englishmen.' 
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TRIBUTES TO MR. HAWKSLEY 

By De. G. R. Paekin and Me. F. J. Wylie 

Rhodes Scholars everywhere will learn with regret of the 
death December 22, 1916, of Mr. B. F. Hawksley of the Rhodes 
Trust. While most men had little opportunity of seeing or hear- 
ing him except at the annual dinners, there will be few who will 
not remember him from these occasions and regret the loss of his 
wisdom and his affectionate interest in the scheme. We print 
below a few words from Dr. Parkin and Mr. Wylie concerning 

By De. Pabkin 

All Rhodes Scholars ought to understand what a loss the 
Trust has suffered through the untimely death of Mr. Hawksley, 
and how strong a claim he has on their grateful recollection. It 
was he who, under the direction of Mr. Rhodes, drew up the 
famous will in all its details, and in doing this necessarily became 
familiar with the most intimate thought of the Testator in regard 
to its conditions and intentions. He was, therefore, singularly 
qualified to become its interpreter when the time came to give 
its provisions practical effect. 

He was not only the legal adviser of Mr. Rhodes, but his 
devoted friend, inspired by his ideals and eager for their complete 
realization. From the moment that I undertook the organiza- 
tion of the Scholarship System in the widely scattered communi- 
ties to which it was to be applied I found that I could always 
rely upon him to any extent for assistance and advice. For sev- 
eral years he, was my chief channel of communication with the 
Trust during the long journeys entailed by the work of organiza- 
tion. Amidst all the pressure of a great legal business in which 
vast interests depended on his judgment and oversight he found 
time to correspond at length upon all the difficulties that arose 
and he made himself familiar in a way that surprised me with the 
educational and other conditions of the countries from which our 
scholars are drawn. 

When all the necessary material had been collected he took 
infinite trouble to make sure that our conclusions should be wise 
and expressed in the best possible form. Many a time, after a 
severe day's work in the city, he has come to discuss with me far 
into the night the minutest details of all that was likely to make 
our system most fully realize the dreams that filled the mind of 
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Rhodes. I have never known a man who spared himself so little 
in the service of a friend or of a cause in which he believed. 

He had his reward in the devoted affection of a* wide circle 
of friends, and the absolute trust of those with whom he had 
public or private relations. The fact that two men of great 
wealth, Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit, each made him a Trustee 
for the administration of several millions of money left for philan- 
thropic purposes is an almost unique proof of the confidence 
inspired by his character. How loyally he acquitted himself of 
these great trusts only those who cooperated with him can ever 
fully know. 

His influence upon the Scholarship System will be felt as long 
as the Rhodes Trust endures. 

By Mr. Wylie 

By the death of Mr. B. F. Hawksley, Rhodes Scholars have 
lost one of their best friends. His interest in them was continu- 
ous and, it might almost be said, personal. 

In spite of multifarious responsibilities, he was always ready 
to give time and attention to their concerns. I had frequent 
occasions to bother him about them, and I never knew either his 
patience or his sympathy to fail. 

He knew a surprising number of them by name, following 
their doings, and remembering their circumstances, with an inter- 
est and an exactness which, in so busy a man, were remarkable. 
Sitting in his office, surrounded by papers, and with clients wait- 
ing to see him, he seemed notwithstanding always to have leisure 
to help in the solution of any Rhodes Scholar problems with which 
a troubled Oxford Secretary might arrive to pester him. 

His patience was only matched by his kindliness, in which, 
indeed, it had its origin. I cannot think that I have known a 
man whose heart has been larger, or sympathy with other people's 
troubles quicker. 

From the first Mr. Hawksley identified himself in quite a 
special way with the practical working of the Rhodes Trust. I 
can only speak for the Oxford end of it. But, so far as that 
end is concerned, I can bear grateful testimony to the generous 
spirit in which he carried out his trust. He spared himself all 
too little. 

He has been called away early. We in Oxford — Scholars and 
Secretary alike — have lost a warm friend. 



OXFORD NEWS 

By C. H. Geay, '14, Washington and Lincoln 

(The first letter was intended for pvhlication in April hut 
was delayed by the censor, whose tracks are here and there visible 
in the manuscript. — Editor.) 

March, 1916. 

Much has been written about the conditions which the war 
has produced in Oxford. It might seem that somewhere in the 
history of the depletion of the undergraduate enrollment an 
irreducible minimum would be reached. At any rate, that point 
has not yet been reached. There have been about five hundred 
fifty men in residence this term. The Compulsory Military Ser- 
vice Act went into effect on March first, which means that in 
some way or other the few able-bodied men remaining will be 
drawn from the University to other work. Thus the reduction 
goes on. Americans and Indians remain in great force, but the 
former have contributed to the losses in quite considerable num- 
bers. 

On the night of January 81 a fleet of Zeppelins made a most 
astonishing and unexpected raid over the Midland Counties. 
Since then Oxford has joined the ranks of the "cities of dark- 
ness." Lighting orders of the strictest kind have been issued, 
l^details deleted by the censor^. Following the lighting orders came 
the hushing of the bells and clock chimes between sunset and sun- 
rise. Old Oxonians will appreciate the effect of these restrictions 
to some extent. Between moons the dark streets and narrow side- 
walks are very uncomfortable for travel, to say the least. Silence 
and darkness hang in a thick, oppressive cloud over the city. 

A year ago notice was given to the people of Oxford that at 
the approach of Zeppelins they would be warned by the [another 
portion snipped out of the manuscript by the censor* s shears}. 
Then the inhabitants were to betake themselves to the lower floors 
and cellars and to put out all lights. Some time after midnight 
on Sunday, March 5, the town was aroused by the sound of this 
[deleted by censor"]. From all directions could be heard the 
sounding of bugles calling out the soldiers. We had all the excite- 
ment of a Zeppelin raid without the danger or the destructive 
results. For it was nothing more than a scare. The airships 
got no nearer to us than [name of place cut out by the censor"]. 
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Very interesting proceedings have been going on at the Town 
Hall recently, since the Compulsory Military Service Act went 
into effect. A tribunal has been hearing the claims of single men 
of military age for exemption from national service. In the 
Act provision has been made for the exemption of men objecting 
on conscientious grounds, if the tribunal sees fit to honor tlieir 
objections. A little band of men from the various colleges have 
determined to press to the limit their objections to aiding in the 
war in any capacity whatever. Though some could claim exemp- 
tion on other grounds, they make it clear that they are primarily 
objectors for conscientious reasons. Their statements include 
generally objections to aiding in the taking of human life, directly 
or indirectly, in any cause, however just ; their belief in the immor- 
ality and futility of international wars ; their protest against the 
attempts of the Government to coerce men to do anything which 
conscience tells them is immoral. The result in most cases has 
been that the tribunal has exempted them from combatant ser- 
vice only. This leaves them liable to service in other branches, 
such as the manufacture of munitions or clerical work at Govern- 
ment offices. But provision has been made in the Act to allow 
appeals to a higher tribunal and doubtless these men will take 
advantage of that. They are part of the small but vigorous 
minority that has protested against the adoption of any methods 
of forcing men to fight for their nation. 

The American Club has met regularly, though somewhat 
reduced in numbers. Some of the men are still in Belgium, sev- 
eral on Y. M. C. A. work among the British troops in Egypt, 
East Africa, and Mesopotamia, and some in hospital or ambu- 
lance work in Paris. The most popular line of work at present 
seems to be driving motor ambulances for the American hospitals 
in Paris. The number of Colonials in residence has been so small 
that the Colonial Club gave up trying to carry on. They have 
accepted our invitation to meet with us. The officers of the club 
for the winter term have been R. C. Clason, Maine and Christ 
Church, president; B. H. Branscomb, Alabama and Wadham, 
secretary; C. F. Hawkins, Massachusetts and Balliol, treasurer; 
and W. C. Jepson, Nevada and Hertford, librarian. 

On January 22 the Club was favored with an address by 
Mr. Robinson Smith, of Yale, on the relief work in Belgium. He 
had with him the manuscript of his book on that work and was 
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kind enough to read us extracts from it. He praised highly the 
work that has been done by the Rhodes Scholars who volunteered 
for the work of the Commission. 

On February 5 Mr. R. 0. Hayward, formerly of Yale, now 
of Balliol, addressed the Club on "Current Questions of Inter- 
national Law, as they Aifect the United States." It was a com- 
plete and highly valuable explanation of the developments in the 
interpretation of international law which have given rise to dis- 
pute between the United States and Great Britain. Everybody 
was very grateful to Mr. Hayward for this careful, scholarly 
handling of a subject of vital interest, yet so unsatisfactorily 
understood by most of us. 

The same evening President Clason announced that at the 
next meeting Sir William Osier would speak to the Club. A 
murmur of approbation and pleased anticipation had just passed 
through the assembly when a member arose and put to the presi- 
dent the "priceless'' question that will do our predecessors good to 
hear. "Sir," he asked, "will you kindly repeat the name of this 
fellow who will speak to us next week?" I wish I could convey 
to you some idea of the deeply pained expression on the Hon. 
Pres.'s face as he reeled from the blow. Dr. Osier came to the 
Club on February 12 and told us the story of his "academic wan- 
derings." With the simplicity and modesty of the truly great 
man he gave a most entertaining and inspiring account of his 
steady advance in his profession. 

The following week we caught a breeze from home. As the 
president said at the end of the meeting in thanking the speaker, 
**it was the most American evenin' we have had in a year and a 
half." Mr. Henry W. Suydan, war correspondent of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, who has been following the armies in Europe for 
many months in the various fields of operation, gave us a delightful 
evening of stories of his experiences. 

The financial condition of the Club, it must be said, is none 
too sound. The decrease in membership has cut down the income 
but not the expenses, and we have been running at a loss for two 
terms. But like everybody else in Europe, we are hoping fer- 
vently for a change for the better soon. 

The officers elected for next term are E. H. Niles, Maryland 
and Hertford, president, and W. T. Penfield, New Jersey and 
Merton, secretary. 
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H. L. Bruce, Texas and Worcester, has been awarded the Beit 
Prize for an essay in Colonial History. The second prize in this 
subject, the Robert Herbert Memorial Prize, went to C. B. Eagle- 
ton, Oklahoma and Worcester. The subject this year was "The 
Relations between the American Colonists and the Indian Tribes 
in the Eighteenth Century." 

B. H. Branscomb, Alabama and Wadham, has won the Canon 
Hall Greek Testament Junior Prize, in the examination in trans- 
lation, criticism, and interpretation of parts of the New Testa- 
ment from the original Greek. 

W. C. Davison, '18, New York and Merton, has been awarded 
a Senior Demyship at Magdalen, which gives him oppor- 
tunity of continuing his medical studies here for four years. The 
appointment carries a stipend of one hundred pounds a year for 
that period. Mr. Davison is the second American Rhodes Scholar 
to receive a Senior Demyship at Magdalen, C. F. Tucker Brooke, 
'04, West Virginia and St. John's, being the first. 

R. B. Foster, Idaho and Lincoln, was one of the survivors from 
the P. & O. liner Maloja^ which struck a mine and sank in the 
Channel, one mile out from Dover, on Sunday, February 27. He 
was on his way to Egypt to take up Y. M. C. A. work. His trying 
experience on the sinking vessel did not keep him from this, for 
he has left again, going overland to Marseilles this time, however. 
He came up to Oxford for a few days' visit, looking none the worse 
for his adventure. By an ingenious method of parceling out his 
stories, this graphic picture for a breakfast, this yarn for lunch, 
this thrill for dinner, and so on, he contrived to get a whole week's 
board out of curious hero-worshippers. 

Athletics at Oxford are, of course, at low ebb. The Ameri- 
cans and Colonials have tried to have regular Rugby "squashes" 
during this term. They have played a few matches with teams 
of soldiers in Oxford and London. On Saturday, March 11, 
fifteen men took a trip to Cambridge. The annual "Oxford v. 
Cambridge" match went to the Oxford team by the score of 11 to 
nil. The team was composed of ten Americans, three South Afri- 
cans, one Welshman, and one Scotchman. This speaks volumes 
in itself. 

With the last vacation before them, those who are facing 
schools in June are straying off to the little farmhouse in the 
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Cotswolds or "glorious Devon" for one last slap at Real Property, 
or the Philosophy of Religion, or Henry the Eighth and his 
wives. Here leave them and wish them joy. 

May, 1916. 
The Easter Term opened with a still further depletion in the 
ranks of the undergraduates. The results of the Military Ser- 
vice Act first showed themselves. The able-bodied men who for 
lack of reasons such as approaching Schools, being engaged on 
War research work or theological studies, were unable to get 
exemption have been taken away for either combatant or non- 
combatant service. Those appellants on the grounds of con- 
scientious objections, whose appeals were in the main not granted, 
have had to face trial when they persisted in refusal to serve and 
some are serving terms in prison. The actual reduction in num- 
bers is not great, of course, but even small losses are under pres- 
ent conditions keenly felt. 

Under recent changes in the army regulations commissions 
are no longer issued to men unless they have first served in the 
ranks. Likely men are recommended for commissions by their 
commanding officers at the front after a term of service in the 
ranks. They are then sent to "cadet schools'' to be specially 
trained. Those who show a required fitness are given commissions 
and the others are sent back to the ranks. There is a large body 
of these men in Oxford now and the number is steadily increasing. 
They are quartered in the colleges. 

The work of Rhodes Scholars in Belgium has for the present 
ended. The return of R. H. Simpson, Indiana and Brasenose, and 
F. D. Stephens, California and St. John's, brings out the last of 
the band that volunteered for the relief work. The men went out 
in December, 1914, thinking that they would be needed only a 
short time. They were asked to give the Christmas vacation. 
But the continued occupation of Belgium by the Germans has 
prolonged the task of the Commission for Relief. Gradually men 
have been brought over from the United States who would take 
up the work for longer periods than the Rhodes Scholars could 
give. The latter have drifted back one by one until at the present 
writing they have all come out. Some of them may go over again 
this summer, however. The work that these men have done will 
undoubtedly be remembered by Belgium and by the rest of the 
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world long after many of the details of the present great strug- 
gle have been lost to time. 

Red Cross work in France has lately been engaging many of 
the men. Some have spent vacations in the American hospitals 
in Paris as orderlies. But the branch that is now popular is the 
driving of motor ambulances, both in Paris and in sections nearer 
the French lines. Those who sign up for several months in the 
work have an opportunity of getting close to the front and have 
at times been under fire. Among those who are out at present 
are J. B. Ray, E. B. Jackson, G. Van Santvoord, R. K. Gooch, 
W. S. Prickett. Those who have returned are N. F. Spaulding, 
F. H. Gailor, C. A. Castle, R. R. Lytle, E. P. Woodruff, D. T. 
Nelson, and F. S. Bryant. 

W. G. Penfield, New Jersey and Merton, was injured when 
the Sussex was sunk in the Channel (as the last Oxonian stated, 
with some hesitation). He received a severe injury to his knee. 
He is well on the way to recovery now, but it is an injury that is 
expected to take a long time to heal perfectly. His fellow-passen- 
gers have paid high tributes to his courageous and unselfish devo- 
tion to the care of the wounded, while he himself was in a badly 
shattered condition. He has resigned from the office of secretary 
of the American Club. F. D. Stephens has been elected to fill his 
place. 

While a party was touring Spain during the Easter vacation, 
P. P. Werlein, Louisiana and Queen's, was stricken with an attack 
of typhoid fever. At last report from P. C. Holtzclaw, Georgia 
and Queen's, who is staying by him, he was in a hospital in Barce- 
lona. 

P. T. Homah, Oregon and Lincoln, is the latest to join the 
force of the Y. M. C. A. among the British Troops. He left for 
India about the first of May. The other men who are now engaged 
in this work are P. V. Blanshard, W. W. Sant, P. E. Hubbell, 
R. B. Foster, and O. C. Carmichael. L. A. Post expects to go 
out in the summer. 

An extremely interesting letter has been received from O. C. 
Carmichael, Alabama and Wadham, who is in British East 
Africa, looking after the Y. M. C. A. interests. He has had the 
extraordinary honor conferred upon him of being made captain 
in the British Army. He says, "I have been wandering over 
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British East Africa, dodging German bullets, fleeing before wild 
beasts, and sleeping on the ground in the wilds of the *Dark 
Continent/ I have made three motor-cycle trips of eighty miles 
each right into the jungle, with all sorts of adventures to relate, 
including a few narrow escapes with my life from the different 
sorts of dangers that one can imagine in a country like this." 
On one of these trips he was caught out in the evening and "had 
to take refuge over night in an ox-cart, arriving at his destina- 
tion, after twenty-nine hours without food." [Another letter 
from Mr. Carmichael will be printed in October. — Edftoe.] 

At the Shakespeare Festival in Stratford-on-Avon and the 
final wind-up of the Tercentenary Commemoration program there, 
a fairly large delegation from Oxford did its best to uphold 
national traditions in the American tourists' Mecca. It will be 
enough here to quote the remarks of an old Englishwoman that 
struck rudely upon the sensitive American eai^s : "How different it 
seems not having so many Americans about, doesnH it.^ It makes 
it so much nicer, don't you think?" 



EDITORIALS 

The fbefa&edness movement gathers force week by week in 
the country and many Rhodes Scholars are going this summer to 
military training camps and in other ways "doing their bit." 
We have no wish to criticize in the slightest degree the wave of 
patriotic enthusiasm which is behind the movement, but we cannot 
forbear insisting once again on two or three considerations com- 
monly ignored by advocates of preparedness. To us it seems 
that diplomatic preparedness is even more important than arms 
and ships. The effectiveness of any given fliilitary or naval force 
is relative and depends on the size and power of the force opposed 
to it. If we conceive ourselves in danger from Germany and pre-' 
pare a force which would be adequate against her we should prob- 
ably never have to fight her alone, but would find ourselves 
attacked by Germany and some other country — say Germany and 
Japan. If we prepared ourselves adequately against the two, and 
it came to a question of war, these two would find other allies. If 
we prepared the largest fleet and the strongest army in the world 
we should incur the distrust and suspicion of all other nations 
and force the world to unite against us. 

The solution is not to remain weak and unarmed as we are, but 
to seek allies abroad as well as military strength at home. The 
lesson of this war is that nations do not fight alone and that the 
need for preparedness is the need for allies. It seems pretty 
clear that the only guarantee of international peace and justice 
is a league of nations to enforce them. We must face that fact 
if we are to prepare adequately. The jingoistic policy of going 
it alone is both immoral and ineffective. We shall need ships 
and men and guns but our first need is for allies. 

When Colonel Roosevelt, as the leader of the preparedness 
movement, makes such a statement as that attributed to him at 
St. Louis, that he would consider an alliance with England just 
as un-American as an alliance with Germany, it seems to us that 
he is exerting his enormous influence in exactly the wrong direc- 
tion. Strong as we may become we cannot stand alone and it 
would be a misfortune for the world and for us if we could. As 
to where to look for allies, both the sympathies and the judgment 
of the mass of our people point to the republics of the two Ameri- 
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cas and the states of the British Empire. No better foundation 
could be imagined for a league of nations which might ultimately 
have added to it in a giant federation all the important countries 
of the world. 



The Fatheeland of New York (which must be seen to be 
appreciated) printed March 22 an article by Frederic F. Schrader 
"exposing the Cecil Rhodes conspiracy against the independence 
of the United States." The article, which is one of the maddest 
of a long line of comic-opera stunts pulled off by that paper, is 
entitled "The Great Conspiracy Exposed,*' and is called by the 
editor "the most important article which it has been my privi- 
lege to publish in the Fatherland.'*^ The article exploits the dis- 
carded 1877 "secret society'' will, and maintains that much of 
the pro-ally sentiment in this country at present is being financed 
by the Rhodes Trust. Among the men and the papers whose 
influence, it is alleged, has been bought with Rhodes's money are 
William Roscoe Thayer, President Eliot, Senator Lodge, Sinclair 
Kennedy, Myron T. Herrick, Colonel Roosevelt, and the New 
York Herald, the Tribune, the Sun, and the Times. The article 
is adorned with a genealogical tree of the Rhodes corruption 
which expense alone prevents us from reproducing for the enter- 
tainment of our readers. The Rhodes Will forms the root of this 
upas tree and Teutonic serpents hiss frightfully from either side. 
The trunk is composed of Lord Nbrthcliffe, J. P. Morgan, and 
Andrew Carnegie. The men and papers we have mentioned, 
together with about that many more, form the branches, while 
from the top of the trunk floats a Jeffersonian denunciation of 
the base longing for a king. 

Mr. Sinclair Kennedy published on April 6 an open letter to 
the editor of the Fatherland answering the article most effectively, 
though taking it withal somewhat more seriously than it 
deserves. Mr. Kennedy points out, what in these days cannot be 
too much insisted on, that the man who advocates an international 
alliance is not necessarily a traitor, nor un-American, nor anxious 
to offer up his country as a sacrifice to his love for other lands. 



PERSONALS 

Class of 1904: L. H. Gipson, Secretary 

The fbiends of Professor S. R. Ashby will be interested to 
know that he has again accepted a post in the Department of 
English at the University of Texas. He writes that "after giv- 
ing up teaching and after practicing law for three years, with the 
idea of getting more of the sine qtia non of luxurious living, I 
have returned to the academic fold." His reason for giving up 
the legal profession is one held in common with many others who 
have found it an uncongenial field for achievement. He declares, 
"I came to realize that days of harassing worry over other 
people's sordid troubles and evenings so full of weariness that 
nothing was welcome but rest and moving picture shows, was not 
exactly what I was intended for." 

Rev. G. E. Barnes of Battle Creek, Michigan, has been given 
large responsibilities by the Presbyterians of his state. He is not 
only Moderator for the Synod of Michigan but also is in charge 
of the Home Mission work within the state. 

Ralph H. Bevan, Esq., of Providence, R. I., writes that three 
former Rhodes scholars of Rhode Island, L. W. Cronkite, George 
Hurley, and Norman S. Taber have all lately been forwarding 
the realization of Cecil Rhodes's idea by addressing Providence 
audiences on subjects relating to Oxford and England. 

"Conscription in the Confederacy" was the title of an inter- 
esting and illuminating paper read by Professor R. P. Brooks 
of the University of Georgia at the May meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association which was held at Nashville, Tenn. 

C. W. Bush, Esq., of Wilmington, Del., addressed the students 
of Delaware College on Washington's birthday upon the subject 
of "Americanization." "I told them," he writes, "that we need 
it as much as the immigrant does." 

Professor Raymond H. Coon of William Jewell College gave 
a public lecture at Liberty, Mo., early this spring entitled, 
"Oxford." 

Major William Fleet of Culver Military Academy has some- 
thing of interest to say about military preparedness. He writes 
as follows : "An important phase of the question of preparedness 
is, of course, the supplying of trained officers to drill recruits in 
case we had to raise an army in a hurry. It will be an advantage 
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to the Government, a great advantage, we feel, to utilize all the 
existing machinery for the training of officers. At the present 
time no definite record is kept by the Government of the graduates 
of Culver and of other essentially military schools. These gradu- 
ates would be a very distinct asset to the country in case of war. 
It is hoped that the Government will adopt the plan of establishing 
reserve officers' training corps in each of the essentially military 
schools and in each of the Land Grant colleges — such as Cornell, 
Purdue, and many of the State universities — in order that the 
names of men who have graduated may be placed on record, and 
that the men may understand that they will be called on by the 
Grovernment if the need arises. Some such plan will probably be 
adopted. Many points, of course, have to be considered in the 
whole question of preparedness. In connection with this I spent 
a week in Washington not long ago. The Military Committee 
of Congress gave a hearing to the heads of the Military Schools, 
and seemed altogether favorable in its attitude toward taking 
advantage of what they have to offer the country. 

In the December issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review there appeared an article written by Professor L. H. 
Gipson of Wabash College entitled, "The Reconstruction Policy 
of President Johnson." Professor Gipson also addressed the 
Indiana State Teachers' Association last December upon the 
subject of "The Underlying Causes of the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente." This has recently been printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Association. 

Mr. G. E. Hamilton who is representing Heath and Co., Pub- 
lishers, is building a capacious bungalow in Western Springs, 111. 
"We selected the location" he informs The Oxonian, "as particu- 
lary well adapted to the development of a large family." Refer- 
ring to the Great War he writes : 

"Marcus Oliphant, my best friend at Oxford, was lost in the 
mysterious disappearance of the 5th Norfolks at Anafarto on 
August 12. All the other men from whom I hear occasionally, so 
far as I know, are in the service but still alive. I wonder that 
some Rhodes scholars now in residence, since they cannot get 
commissions in the English army, do not enter the service on the 
side of the Allies, in the colonial contingents. I certainly should 
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do so myself, and I think I know a few more of our year that 
would do the same." 

Professor R. L. Henry of the University of Iowa law school 
who is an officer in the local cavalry troop writes that there is a 
strong probability that the troop will be called to the Mexican 
border. 

In the February number of the Review of Reviews there 
appears from the pen of Professor S. K. Hornbeck of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science of the University of Wisconsin an 
article on China entitled, "New Monarchy for Old." It is an 
ably written article based upon first-hand knowledge of the 
Chinese people and a close study of the career of Yuan Shih-Kai. 
Some of the statements, in the light of the recent restoration of 
the Republic, Professor Hornbeck is doubtless prepared to modify. 
We would barely suggest as a subject for his next article, "New 
Republic for Old." There will shortly issue from the Appleton 
press a volume entitled. Contemporary Politics in the Far East 
also by Professor Hornbeck. It should be a valuable contribution 
and will be read with interest by all students of Far Eastern his- 
tory. 

Professor H. G. Merriam of Reed College will lecture this 
summer at the University of Colorado summer school, having 
charge of several of the advanced courses in English. In a note 
to The Oxonian he comments in a stimulating way on a variety of 
subjects. "You ask me what I am thinking — I am thinking that 
President Wilson will be reelected, having shown himself a states- 
man ; that the war will end this fall and substantiate men's desire 
and determination for a sensible international existence; that 
Johanson has the right ideas about the teaching of literature ; that 
the literature of tomorrow, building on today's, will strike deeper 
roots; that Flexner's new school is worth a testing out. These 
thoughts keep me jumping most of the time. Stray thoughts find 
their way into a Little Theatre our branch of the Drama League 
is trying to conduct, into the joint editing of an educational 
magazine, into public lectures on contemporary writers of verse, 
and into a few hours of teaching each week." 

Professor B. H. Jacobson writes from Sugarhouse Station, 
Salt Lake City, that he is now finishing up his ninth year in the 
modern language department of the Latter-day Saints High 
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School. "The city lot where I was living grew too narrow for my 
growing flock, so we moved out to a 11% acre orchard.'* Pro- 
fessor Jacobson has five children, with the two eldest in school. 

Professor E. W. Murray of the University of Kansas rep- 
resented the Missouri Valley Athletic Conference at the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association meeting in New York during the 
last Christmas holidays. He also attended the Philological Asso- 
ciation meeting at Princeton and while there had the pleasure of 
meeting the following Rhodes scholars: F. H. Fobes, W. C. 
Greene, R. K. Hack, Paul Nixon, and J. N. Schaeflfer. "We had a 
glorious time, which I for one shall not soon forget." 

The first volume of Professor Paul Nixon's exhaustive work 
on the text of "Plautus" will appear this spring from the press. 
He reports that the second volume is now ready for publication. 

Rev. W. L. Sperry of Central Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, writes that a good deal of the news which he is getting from 
England is censored. "We heard the other day that Mrs. 
Sperry's brother-in-law, who is a fleet surgeon, was to be trans- 
ferred *from the hospital at to the new super-dreadnought, 

the , to sail for .' Such news as does get by the lynx- 
eyed critic of innocuous family gossip is rather depressing." 

Professor J. J. Tigert of the University of Kentucky, who 
was a tennis enthusiast while at Oxford, has not given up his 
interest in this sport. "I have just arranged a tennis match 
to be played between our institutions at Lexington on May 16. 
I believe this is the first relationship in Athletics that our institu- 
tions have enjoyed since I have been connected with them." 

Dr. B. B. Wallace of Northwestern University reports an 
interesting trip to Washington during the holidays. He has 
been placed in charge of Professor Harris' classes in Political 
Science during the present semester. 




Class of 1905: B. E. Schmitt, Secretary 

R. C. Willard, New York and University, who has been con- 
nected with the history department of the Ethical Culture School 
in New York for some years, sends the following communique : 
"I am still engaged in the teaching of secondary youth of both 
sexes; it is fairly lucrative and not very hard. I have given up 
reading and thinking, and it is surprising how easily one can get 
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along without either if only one talks enough to the right people. 
[Hear, hear!] Having taken up genealogy as an antidote to the 
war, I am learning that the New England forbear was very much 
unprepared except against taxation and a chance to make money 
by illegal trading and land purchases; in both of which his 
descendants have nothing on him. I have lost my appendix, and 
learned to run an auto. I really managed these performances 
rather cleverly: I came down sick at a doctor's so that he had 
to remove the offender gratis, and the auto belongs to my mother- 
in-law. From all this those interested can understand the latest 
motto on my coat-of-arms, 'Efficiency is the very vice of life.* " 
Willard proposes to ship his family away for the summer, and 
has invited the secretary, who will be lecturing in New York 
University's summer session from July 10 to August 18, to com- 
fort him in his loneliness by sharing his house. Right-0 ! 

From Arthur Marsh, Nebraska and Keble, comes the request 
to record the arrival of a 7% pound boy, born May 2, who is 
No. 2 in the family. No wonder father is "enjoying parish and 
hospital work (in Omaha) very much." He is booked to deliver 
the graduation address to this year's class at Clarkson Hospital, 
of which he is chaplain. He adds that Rev. Lloyd Holsapple, 
who was up at St. John's in 1907-09, is doing "splendid and 
aggressive work" in another Omaha parish. 

Hugh A. Moran, California and Wadham, is now in Siberia 
in the interest of the Young Men's Christian Association. 

Roy K. Hack, Massachusetts and Oriel, says that "news is 
scarcer than hens' teeth," apparently because he has been teaching 
seventeen hours a week; which, for Harvard College, is "going 
some." "I have not gone to the length of a book yet; but last 
spring I managed to finish a sort of preliminary study of the 
morbid pathology of some literary critics, mostly German, trac- 
ing the infection back to Plato. Generally, it's an attack upon 
the employment of so-called scientific criteria in the study of 
literature, whether Greek or not; it will come out in the Harvard 
Studies this summer." 

It will be learned with great regret that "Bill" Branham, 
Kentucky and Queen's, did not experience that complete restora- 
tion of health which was anticipated for him in the January num- 
ber of The Oxonian. Writing from Winter Park, Florida, he 
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says: "This winter, my sixth in New Hampshire, I permitted 
myself the luxury of a disagreement with the New England cli- 
mate. The climate won out, in early February, and vindictively 
drove me to another less vicious. I hear that it is now trying 
to lure me back by a display of arbutus and feathering elms, but 
my medical men advise me to nurse my grudge until September. I 
hope at that time to resume my mastership at St. Paul's School." 
A later note, received as we write, intimates that the patient is 
progressing nicely and will spend the summer in the Blue Ridge 
(address: Glasgow, Rockbridge Co., Virginia). All the brethren 
will unite in wishing Braham a speedy and permanent recovery. 

Leigh Alexander, New Jersey and Queen's, seems to keep as 
busy as he was in the Oxford days. On the twenty-first and 
twenty-second of April he attended the annual conference of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, held at 
the University of Chicago, where he read a paper on "More 
Competition for the Rhodes Scholarships." He describes this as 
"mostly a re-hash of articles which have appeared in The 
Oxonian," but hopes that "it may stimulate some of those who 
heard it to tell more of their students about the advantages of 
Oxford." Incidentally, we are glad to be informed that the 
classics are not dead in Oberlin (whatever may be their fate in 
Cleveland). The freshman Latin class presented Terence's 
Ad^lphoe in English on May 5. "It meant a good deal of work 
in preparing the *book,' training the cast, and arranging the 
costumes; but we all enjoyed it, and the audience seemed to also, 
especially the slang passages which came in frequently." Let 
the O. U. D. S., when they revive after the war, look to their 
laurels ! Were they not restricted to Shakespeare and Greek 
plays? 

The report from Charlie Mahaffie, Oklahoma and St. John's, 
glows with an optimism truly Pacific. "We're strong here," he 
says of Portland, Oregon, "for preparedness. Preparedness to 
welcome the ^prosperity wave' which we hear is now just east of 
the Cascade Mountains. We have sentries out to locate it. Other- 
wise the coast is very ^Pacific' ; and Wilson looks like a good bet in 
this part of it. Prohibition seems very effectual, and sociability 
speaks in a subdued tone. But we are getting used to it gradually, 
and if it does all that we were promised, everybody will be pleased." 
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The Editor will note that MahafBe thinks The Oxonian is "fine" — 
as I am sure we all do ; at least no complaints have reached this 
office. 

Ned Armstrong, Maryland and Oriel, writes in a spirit with 
which all Oxonians must sympathise. "I am reminded this day 
(May 1) of that interesting event which I attended for the first 
time just eight years ago — the greeting of sunrise on May morn- 
ing as conducted at Magdalen, and I am wondering if the carols 
were sung this morning with the same fervor as in the years gone 
by. No doubt there must be more of a spirit of May mourning 
than one of gladness and joy at the onset of spring. The thought 
of Oxford and England in the midst of the horrors of war instead 
of the quiet peace we used to know, is a very distressing one, and 
I for one am hoping that by next year, the worship of the beau- 
ties of nature may be conducted without the coarse and violent 
interventions of the acts of man." Sic omnes dicimus, if that 
is the way to put it. Meanwhile Dr. Armstrong has abandoned 
the general practice to which he devoted himself at Tuxedo. "In 
New York I am planning to adhere to surgery only. I have been 
appointed an adjunct attending surgeon to the Bellevue Hospital, 
and assistant in surgery to the Hospital for Ruptured and Crip- 
ples. Incidentally, I am an instructor in clinical surgery in the 
Cornell University Medical School (without salary). I still man- 
age to keep a very active interest in the scientific side of things, 
and bugs and tumors are singing their songs of the Lorelei, to a 
skipper who ought to be more concerned about steering his course 
after the all-necessary dollar." Comfort yourself, however, with 
the thought that surgeons in New York are commonly reported 
to have all get-rich-quick schemes beaten to a frazzle, and "Con- 
gratters" on achieving the ambition which many of us will always 
associate with you! 

Beverly Tucker, Virginia and Christ Church, is another 
ecclesiastic who reports progress. To quote from a perfectly 
typewritten letter: "I am still at the University of Virginia, 
serving as rector of the Episcopal church which has been estab- 
lished here by the Diocese of Virginia with special reference to the 
students belonging to that communion. I have 815 of them com- 
mitted to my care, in addition to the members of the local parish. 
While our first interest is in the University community, we have 
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several outlying missions in the Ragged Mountains and a modest 
sort of settlement among the boys in a suburb. The undergradu- 
ates lend a great deal of help in these latter fields, and it is our 
ambition to make them serve something of the purpose of the 
Oxford House in Bethnal Green or the Christ Church Mission in 
Poplar." It is interesting to learn that "four members of Vir- 
ginia football teams have become Rhodes Scholars in the last 
year or so (R. K. Gooch, J. V. Ray, G. W. Anderson, and W. A. 
Stuart) ; that three of them went as representatives of the Old 
Dominion; and that three of them were admitted to the House. 
Ad majorem gloriam Tuckeri! Tucker is pro-Ally and pro- 
preparedness. He concludes by saying that he and Mrs. T. "will 
always be glad to see any Rhodes Scholar who may wander down 
this way." 

No late news of "Jake" Van der Zee, Iowa and Merton, is 
available, but in a private letter of ancient date, it was stated 
that he had been made assistant professor of political science in 
the State University of Iowa and had severed his connection with 
the State Historical Society, for which he has done considerable 
research in late years. "Van" is evidently prospering, for he 
boasts of both a baby grand and a grand baby. 

The secretary would like to point out that of the thirty-six 
surviving members of the class of 1905, only seventeen have been 
mentioned in this column since he assumed responsibility for it. 
Of the remaining nineteen, three, according to the Editor of The 
Oxonian, have dropped out of sight. But there are still quite 
a number from whom nothing has been heard. This remark is not 
made in any spirit of criticism : even those of us who wish to appear 
in each issue of the magazine are hard pressed at times for data, 
and if our lives continue to revolve in the same orbit from year to 
year, there is little to say. At the same time, it is highly desir- 
able that each man should report once a year. In the absence of 
exciting incidents or adventures, there is all the more opportunity 
for ideas to germinate or for dreams to unfold themselves. Why 
not ventilate the same in The Oxonian ? The spiritual aspects of 
the Rhodes scheme have always been as important as the associa- 
tions arising from physical contact, and we owe it to ourselves 
and to each other to keep that feeling alive. In short, will not 
those who have kept silent in the last two or three issues make an 
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effort to have something ready when the secretary sends out his 
next circular? It need not be a "personal": whatever the impulse 
of the moment, set it down on paper, and send it in. Meanwhile, 
past and present contributors are entitled to, and will kindly take 
note of, the best thanks of the secretary for their cordial 
responses to his requests. 



Class of 1907: R. M. Scoon, Secretary 

W. O. Ault is still at Boston University "teaching History 
and enjoying it. I try to do my bit in laying all due stress upon 
fundamental rights and duties, in my classes, and thus add my 
bucketful to the ocean of public opinion." 

R. C. Beckett says that "despite wars and rumors of wars, 
change and excitement are no part of my life. After leaving 
Oxford in 1910 I settled down here (West Point, Miss.) at once, 
and have been enjoying a quiet and entirely happy life ever since. 
In 1911 I took a pleasure trip to California, and enjoyed seeing 
several Rhodesians; in 1912 I married; in 1914 my wife and I 
spent the summer in Scotland, and en j oyed a short stay in Oxford 
when it was first undergoing its transformation into a hospital 
with a university attached. One of the joys of life is taking one's 
*frau' back to the scenes of college life. During the summer of 
1915 I spent six weeks lecturing on ^International Polity' and 
shall probably take six weeks off for the same purpose this sum- 



mer." 



Berkeley Blackman is on the Wekiwa Ranch in Sanford, Fla., 
and reports that there is no news of importance — "just the 
regular routine of work." 

N. K. Chaney announces the arrival of David Webb Chaney 
on December 19, 1915, who broke all speed laws by doubling his 
weight in three months. Chaney Pater read a paper on "Contact 
Resistance of Metal Electrodes" before the American Electro- 
chemical Society in Washington, April, 1916. 

J. S. Custer has been the Department of History at Lawrence 
College for three years and claims "in all that time I have done 
nothing that I am ashamed of — a really interesting bit of news 
for those who knew me well at Oxford ! On the other hand, I have 
done nothing to distinguish myself." 
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C. H. Haring and Mrs. Haring have been living in Felton Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass., during the past year. He has been completing 
a book which is also a thesis for a degree, and lecturing at Clark 
University in Worcester. 

Heff Herring is Sports Editor of the Princeton Alwmni 
Weekly. 

Bud Hull announces that Lawrence Cameron Hull, HI, is very 
strong and well. Bud is so busy he gets no time for exercise. 

George Hurley describes himself as "a struggling practitioner 
of the law, without marriage ties and without any distinctions to 
be commented upon. (Cf. Horace Odes, I. 9, 15 ff.) His office 
is now 1816 Turks Head Building, Providence. 

From A. P. James: "Fellow Oxonians may be interested to 
know that among them is to be foimd that much maligned and 
abused individual known as a pacifist. I place cannibalism, feud- 
ism, duelling, religious intolerance and warfare in almost the same 
category. Anyone who wishes to argue with me pacifically can 
iGnd me at the same old stand." 

W. C. Jordan, at the close of the period allotted for the study 
of the Chinese language, has taken charge of the student work of 
the Wuchang-Hankow-Hanyang (Editor disclaims responsibility 
for spelling, ditto C. A. Wilson, chief proofreader) centre. 

Judge McLane has asked to have his name "coupled with the 
name of John R. McLane, Jr." inserted in The. American 
Oxonian. With our congratulations! Judge has twice acted as 
emergency man of the Rhodes Scholar Selection Committee, is 
Probation Officer of the local Juvenile Court, has been Secretary 
of the State Progressive Committee, and often practices law. He 
had a letter from an old Magdalen rowing man, now in the army, 
in which this delightful sentence occurs: "The Germans have a 

good start, but we'll bump the blighters at the boathouse." 

Then, Well Rowed, Sir ! 

G. W. Norvell says: "Haven't seen a Rhodes Scholar since 
returning to the U. S. almost six years ago ! Have been in educa- 
tional work during that time. At present am County Superin- 
tendent of Schools here (Craig, Col.). Still single. Any R. S. 
getting within 200 miles of Craig ought to look me up as a mis- 
sionary act." 
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Sam Rinaker maintains a distinguished silence. Politics? 

The Hon. Secretary is living the uneventful life of an Assist- 
ant Professor and expects to have nothing further to announce 
till the end of his days. 

Monty Thomas is still working for the water power company, 
but in a new capacity — statistician. "No publications to report. 
No babies. No wife." His address is P. O. Box 98, Butte, 
Montana. 

Ben Tomlinson is an Advisory Member of the American 
Legion. On last report, he was working hard to get ex-Rhodes 
Scholars to attend the military training camp at Ft. Oglethorpe, 
6a., and had already secured Addison White. Ben is a director 
and vice-president of the Watertown Bank, a dignity about which 
he is too modest, and, like all financiers who have risen from 
small beginnings to posts of high rank and honor, he likes to 
reminisce about the old days when he was penniless. He recalls 
with pleasure the time "when Heff Herring and I found ourselves 
in Berlin with total available assets, one Ingersoll watch." 

Addison White is still pursuing "the elusive practice of the 
law" in Huntsville. He was looking forward with pleasure to the 
training camp at Ft. Oglethorpe and Ben. A picture of Addison 
and some other notable members of the camp appeared in the New 
York Times for Sunday, May 14. 

Shirley Wing has left Paris and is now with J. P. Morgan & 
Co., at 28 Wall St., New York — a change from refrigerated meat 
to cold cash. Mail will reach him at the Phi Gamma Delta Club, 
84 West 44th St. 

Jay Woodrow writes that he is "still here in Boulder holding 
down the position of Assistant Professor of Physics." He*ll be 
there in the Summer Session in charge of the work in Physics, and 
earnestly desires any mendicant R. S. who may be in the neigh- 
borhood to visit him. 

Guy Vowles, who is professor of Latin in Fargo College, has 
published an edition of Bj0mson'8 En Glad Gut^ which has met 
with a very warm reception. It is now in use as a text in four 
universities, two colleges, and twelve high schools. Dr. Joseph 
Wright, Professor of Comparative Philology in Oxford, has writ- 
ten: "In my opinion it is a piece of first-rate workmanship and 
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will be very useful as a reader. I have been reading it with great 
interest and profit." 



w 



Class of 1908: W. T. Stockton, Secretary 

C. A. Spaulding says that the greatest event so far of 1916 
is the arrival at his home of Clarence Arthur Spaulding, Jr., 
born January 6, 1916. His letter is so full of enthusiasm for 
this youngster that he does not get in a single word concerning 
himself. However, he winds up his letter with an admonition to 
all the Rhodes Scholars, who have not gotten married so far, to 
go and do likewise. 

From Herbert G. Cochran: "There is not much to be said, 
except that I am practising law in Norfolk and what with that 
and various other activities no time is left for doing things 
I should like to do, among which is maintaining a closer associa- 
tion with many of the readers of this very interesting and excellent 
journal." 

Cochran claims that he has not been paying any income tax 
for the past few years, but we are inclined to believe that such 
statement must be for the benefit of the Federal authorities. 

An announcement tells us the Robert Moses was married on 
Saturday, October 28, 1915, and that the couple are now domi- 
ciled at 150 East 85th St., New York, N. Y. Bob was not a 
Rhodes Scholar Ibut was at Oxford during the time our section 
was there. 

H. L. J. Williams has the grip and claims that is the only 
item of news which he can furnish us this time. However, like all 
ministers, he gives a whole page of philosophy and pure abstrac- 
tions. The one concrete thing in his letter is that his extreme 
ambition in life "is to be called upon to marrify a millionaire and 
go back to the *House' for a week on the proceeds." 

From C. W. David: "I have just been reappointed instructor 
in history in the University of Washington for the coming year. 
I expect to spend the summer in research work in the Harvard 
Library in Cambridge. No other news for the present." 

G. C. Huckaby is still superintendent of the Louisiana School 
for the Blind at Baton Rouge and is so interested in his work that 
it is exceedingly hard to get any news out of him. He seems 
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to be tremendously interested in having other Rhodes scholars 
following his example in getting married, and is urging the 
magazine to bring out a list of all the Rhodes scholars who have 
not taken the fatal step. 

From J. H. Sinclair: "I have been doing some work in the 
Psychological Laboratory but haven't startled the world yet with 
any great discovery. I will let you know when anything like that 
happens. My work in philosophy for the past year has been 
entirely on Hegel and I enjoy teaching him very much, even though 
I detest his political philosophy. Bob Burgess is near me; that 
is, he is in Ithaca, but I haven't seen him for some months. I 
will try to do something soon, even though it be nothing better 
than a crime, so as to have something to report for the next 
magazine." 

An announcement from the firm of Hurlburt, Jones & Hall, 
Boston, Mass., states that Carroll A. Wilson has been admitted to 
partnership. We haven't heard directly from Carroll in regard 
to this matter, but we know it means a big thing for him and we 
wish him every success. 

W. T. Barbour was married November 8,^ 1915, to JVIiss Vera 
Keith-Jopp, of Oxford, from the house of Miss Newhall of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa.; Carroll Wilson was his best man and the maid of 
honor was Miss Newhall. Willard and his wife are now domi- 
ciled at 1945 Cambridge Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

From W. S. Campbell: "After a slacking year I am again 
in harness as instructor in English at the University of Oklahoma. 
My work is pleasant and not too arduous, and is varied as well 
by the pursuit of the fair coeds. Although college work appears 
to entail vows of poverty, celibacy, and obedience, I find it far 
preferable to the more remunerative labors of the high school. 
My principal distinction since coming here has been the unde- 
served reputation of being an adopted member of the Cheyenne 
tribe. For the rest, my health and spirits are better than ever. 
My address is the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla." 

Matt Brown has sent us a picture of his family of kids, consist- 
ing of Gerald Lewis, James Harvey, and Helen Jean. We con- 
gratulate him on his success, and we are glad to hear from him 
that so far he has been able to make enough to support not only 
himself and wife, but all three kids. He writes : "Tell The Ameri- 
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CAN Oxonian that I advocate preparedness and have a couple of 
sons who will be raised to be soldiers, if Germany is not everlast- 
ingly walloped in this war." Matt has said some pretty hard 
things about the Kaiser too, but we shall not quote that part 
of his letter as we feel sure his personal acquaintance can not 
possibly extend so far, and also as we do not care to lay ourselves 
open to a libel suit. 

From T. J. Moseley: "I am now filling a scientific position 
in the Labor Bureau of Standards here in Washington. I decided 
after mature deliberation to cease being an overworked professor 
and to become an underpaid government employee." 

Geo. H. Curtis, Boise, Idaho, writes : "I may have a different 
address next year, though I have at present no idea what it may 
be. I expect to have a different sort of labor from what I have 
had so far. If it is school work, I want to be in the executive 
department. I should not like to mention to the hard-headed 
lawyers and business men the other possible fields of work to 
which I aspire." This seems to indicate some new move by 
Curtis, which he is very careful not to disclose. We had better 
watch him. 

We hear from A. B. Meservey, Hanover, N. H., as fpllows: "I 
am giving an advanced course which heretofore has been given 
by the head of my department, and in addition I am trying to 
do a little research work and carry on the course I had before, 
so I am up to my eyes. 

"Of course, the war is intensely interesting and I am not in the 
least neutral. I believe that the only hope of any lasting good 
to the world out of this horrible mess is that the Allies should 
keep at it until the Germanic forces are so thoroughly beaten that 
the people of Germany will lose faith in the false gods they have 
come to worship and will put forth new leaders; and then, after 
a new Germany has come forth which will have its political theory 
based on the old morality, instead of the Teutonic brand of non- 
morality, the Allies will have to make a peace which will not be 
vindictive but which will recognize the just claims of the Grerman 
people and nation. The chances of such a program going through 
may not be very large, but I fervently hope that the Allies have 
the power to accomplish the first and the wisdom to consent to 
the second. If diplomatic relations with Germany are broken as 
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a result of this submarine business, I shall be willing to pay my 
share in taxes or in any other way to enable the United States 
to give — not lend — a few billions to the Allies to help out the 
cause. There will be absolutely no use making peace with the 
present Germany, for it would be merely a period of preparation 
for another attack and every nation would be trying to prepare.*' 

As secretary I beg to say that it is mighty hard to get answers 
from the other fellows but I hope for more next time. As for my- 
self, I have only to say I am still "watching and waiting.'' Wilson's 
dealings with Germany are entirely too suave for me. I feel as 
if he were letting the Kaiser pull the wool over his eyes. 

The only personal news is that I have formed a partnership 
with a college friend and we are now engaged in the practice of 
law in the Law Exchange Building, Jacksonville, Florida, under 
the firm name of Stockton & Osborne. We are doing all we can 
to see if we can't qualify and pay the income tax ourselves next 
year. 

My brother Gilchrist writes very discouragingly from Oxford. 
He tells us that instead of the happy, gay old Oxford which we 
knew with its thirty-five hundred students, that now everything is 
dull, no athletics to speak of and very little college activities, and 
that there are only about five hundred students present. He tells 
us that the Rhodes scholars are getting leave of absence as fre- 
quently as they can and that conditions are very unsettled. 

Have just had a card from Tomlinson, '07, who is at Fort 
Oglethorpe in the Military Training Camp. He says everything 
is fine and urges me to take a turn there this summer, I hope 
to be able to do so. I feel that if Wilson ever does sit up to the 
Kaiser, I would like to help him make good. 



Class op 1910: C. D. Mobley, ChargS d'affaires ad. int. 

Certainly the most important news in the class of 1910 has 
been Elmer Davis' voyage on the Ford ship and his adventure of 
being torpedoed in the North Sea. The wit which Elmer used to 
display as Sultan at 47 Commarket Street was much in demand 
at the skoaling parties on board the Oscar. Elmer got back 
about the middle of February and is now on the job again as 
secretary of 1910. 
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Bill Bland writes from Kansas City that all is quiet on the 
Big Muddy. He is plugging at the law, and still untouched by 
the matrimonial virus. He speaks of having seen Eckel. 

Whitney Shepardson has delivered himself of a legal skit of 
surpassing cleverness — the Harvard Law Revue, nearly a year old 
now, but not recorded before. It was concocted for the edification 
of the Harvard Law School, and is quite unintelligible to laymen, 
but the profession will find it full of delightful unexpected vulgari- 
ties. Subscription is said to be $2.50 per anum (sic) in advance. 

Roger Loomis read a paper on "Illustrations of Alexander's 
Celestial Journey" before the Archeological Institute last Christ- 
mas. We wonder how many brasses Roger finds to rub in the 
level champaigns of Illinois? He is translating old Norse 
romances. 

W. A. (Jeb) Stuart is studying law at the University of 
Virginia and performed on the football team that licked Yale 
last fall. He weighs 188 stripped and is the editor of Corks and 
Curls, the varsity annual. He says the University of Virginia 
has sent an ambulance to the front, with a Rhodes Scholar to 
drive it. 

Bob Hale says that, speaking for publication, he dare not be 
specific. He admits that his "most passionate powers of advocacy 
are expended in behalf of the Adams Express Company." The 
Nation on October 23, 1915, published a delightfully witty letter 
on the English and American methods of college debate. (Fur- 
ther comment from the Hon. Secretary himself below.) 

Old Joebags Worthen, he of the snow-white cheeks, says that 
now he is married he never deserts his hearthside save "in the 
blessed role of one seeking to allay all manner of controversies for 
a reasonable consideration." 

C. D. Morley reports that in the undeserved mercies of Provi- 
dence he still draws a weekly envelope from Doubleday Page & 
Company, and that any gentlemen passing through New York 
will confer a favor by looking him up. 

W. Monroe Gaddy writes from Dix Hill Hospital, Raleigh, 
N. C, that he has been laid up there since April, 1915. He says 
he has spent his time in rereading all his Oxford courses, also the 
Bible (for its Hebrew jurisprudence) and 28 plays of Shake- 
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speare. In addition to this he has written some poetry on his own 
hook and lost his confidence in Woodrow Wilson. 

Fbom the Secbetary Himself 

W. L. G. Williams is engaged to Miss Anne Christine Sykes 
of Cincinnati. 

Dr. McD. K. McLean, who has been at the Bay View Hospital, 
Baltimore, for the past year, will begin practice this summer in 
University Park, Dallas, Texas. He was married May 27 to 
Miss Emma Webb of Bell Buckle, Tenn. 

Colonel (we are informed that the title is authentic) C. E. 
Crosland (follow copy!) of the Fork Union Military Academy 
was in the metropolis recently conducting siege operations against 
the Greneral Education Board. 

T. T. Crookes, who went direct from Oxford to the Philippines 
and instructed the little brown brother for three years, has 
returned to Moscow, Idaho, and will next fall enter the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in New York. 

Elmer Davenport Keith was married on June 10 to Miss 
Susan Bacon at Peace Dale, R. I. 

An anonymous correspondent calls our attention to a letter 
to the Nation by Robert Hale upholding the thesis that "College 
debating is the worst possible training for public life." After a 
damnatory analysis of the methods employed by American under- 
graduates he continues : "In the famous Union Society of Oxford, 
which has been in some sense the mother of the Mother of Parlia- 
ments" (surely but a stepmother, Robert, or perhaps an almn 

amita) "You will hear real conviction, sound 

unrhetorical sense, and manly purpose." 

The secretary has abandoned the newspaper business for the 
time being and will attempt to make a living by his wits. His 
address during this period will be 400 West 118th St., New York. 



Class of 1911: T. Means, Secretary 

C. H. Beebe may be addressed at 560 N. Central St., Reno, 
Nev. 

Q. F. Belser is to be congratulated on the birth of a daughter. 
May Heyward, born December 20, 1915, at Columbus, S. C. 
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F. F. Beirne may be addressed at 914 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 

M. C. Blake is to spend the summer at Pasquaney in charge of 
a boys' camp. 

J. D. Hayes is seriously contemplating returning to Prince- 
ton next year to enter the Theological Seminary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Wilson Chandlee, of Baltimore, Md., 
announce the marriage of their daughter, Catharine, to H. B. 
Hering, Saturday, June 24. Mr. and Mrs. Hering will live in 
Lakeville, Conn., where Hering is a master at the Hotchkiss 
School. 

E. E. Kern sailed on the Empress of Japav^ March 2, for the 
Orient. He is traveling in the capacity of private secretary to 
H. H. Rogers of New York, as tutor to his boy. His itinerary 
includes Chicago, the Grand Canon, Coronado Beach, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Santa Barbara, Vancouver, Portland, Honolulu, 
Japan and China. He was last heard of from Peking. Kern may 
be addressed at 180 West 87th St., New York; or through the 
secretary. 

S. L. Levy may be addressed at 7 Perkins Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

T. Means is severing his connection with the Hotchkiss School 
in June. Means was recently elected a member of the Yale Chap- 
ter of "2 A ^," the national intercollegiate athletic association. 

C. B. Swartz, having been ordained in the Presbyterian church 
in April, is to assist Dr. Wilton Merle-Smith, rector of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church in New York City, the coming year. 



REVIEWS 

England and Germany, 17 40-19 14, By Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt. Princeton University Press, 1916. 

First of all, England and Germany , 17 40-19 14 is not a history 
in the usual sense, but a book on contemporary politics — a war- 
book. Anglo-Grerman relations in the narrower sense from 1740 
to 1870 occupy just nine pages, though the preceding chapters 
on Modem Englamd, The German Empire, and German Expan- 
sion all take running starts from considerable distances. The 
author quotes as his first sentence : "The central fact in the inter- 
national situation today is the antagonism between England and 
Grermany," and he devotes his entire attention to two main ques- 
tions concerning that antagonism — were the interests and the feel- 
ing before 1914 such as to render conflict inevitable, and, whose 
is the blame that the story ends in war. 

After tracing the history of the Anglo-German trade rivalry, 
of the Entente, the Moroccan question and Balkan affairs, the 
question in regard to the inevitableness of war is answered by 
the finding that Anglo-German relations were more cordial in 
July, 1914, than they had been at any time since Bismarck 
retired and the quarrel began. "Talk of an Anglo-German war 
had been relegated to the limbo of those prophecies which twenty 
years before had represented an Anglo-French or Anglo-Russian 
war as the inevitable outcome of irreconcilable ambitions." 
(p. 874.) "The naval rivalry was in process of adjustment; 
Great Britain was not jealous of the commercial progress of 
Grermany ; the colonial ambitions of Germany had been recognized 
by the Anglo-German agreement arrived at on the very eve of the 
war." (p. 468.) 

The latter part of the book deals with the outbreak of the 
war and this again shows the unity of European affairs. Just 
as it was necessary to discuss the Balkan and Tripolitanian wars 
in order to define England's attitude toward Germany, so the 
explanation of England's declaration of war requires a considera- 
tion of all the European relations from the fatal 28th of June — 
to use a notation to which our author is very partial. Through 
a hundred pages the negotiations are followed in detail, with the 
inevitable conclusion that on Germany, more belligerent even 
than Austria, rests the chief blame for the catastrophe, and that 
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Great Britain entered at the time she did only on account of the 
violation of Belgian neutrality. 

The author's conclusions are pro-British and naturally he 
must expect that every Zeitung will charge him with violent preju- 
dice, especially as he mentions Oxford in his preface and as he 
"admits" points in favor of Grermany. The book, however, was 
half written before the war began and uses very sparingly the 
material other than documents that has appeared since. The 
German side is presented fully and fairly, with many quotations, 
and no effort is made to slur over evidence against the British. 
But the main thesis of the book is abundantly proved — that it has 
been the constant effort of the British Foreign Office since the 
Boer war to arrange a "modus vivendi and that the difficulties have 
been due to the continued neglect of Germany to respond to the 
British overtures. The inconsistencies of the German arguments 
and of German policy are mercilessly exposed — "Inconsistency, 
thy name is Germany!" — and the damning evidence is carefully 
presented that Germany deliberately chose war rather than any- 
thing short of complete surrender on the part of her opponents. 

My opinion is that the author does the impossible — write on 
contemporary politics— most successfully. His other chief diffi- 
culty, the handling of a large and complex subject where every 
phase interlocks with every other, is well met also, though the 
general reader might appreciate a few more cross references, and 
perhaps it is a mistake to discuss The Quarrel before and without 
references to the naval rivalry, which was its chief cause. 

It is a pleasure to read a book which contains none of the 
current foolishness such as that Germany needs an outlet for her 
excess population or that King Edward directed British foreign 
policy. It is this comprehensive knowledge of all phases of the 
subject — history, diplomacy, economics and government —and the 
bringing them all together in the same volume that will appeal 
most to most readers. It summarizes the major points of 
European diplomacy for the last twenty years and brings out 
many of the least known facts such as the Anglo-German agree- 
ment on the eve of the war, in which "extensive recognition was 
given to the German point of view" (Paul Rohrbach) as regards 
the Bagdad railway and African colonial questions. It should 
be read by many who would not read any substantial study of 
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one phase of the subject such as Headlam's larger History of 
Twelve Days, while its five hundred closely printed pages put it in 
a different class from primers like Rose's Origms of the War. 

The author should be proud of this scholarly work. There 
is no bibliography and nothing to intimidate the layman, but 
almost every page cites speeches, periodicals and documents, or 
German, French and English works. England and Germany, 
1 740-191 i will probably rank as the most useful general war- 
book and the standard volume on the subject until and unless 
substantial additions are made to the available material. 

Benj. B. Wallace. 

Love in Youth, By Frank Harris. George H. Doran, 1916. 

In Love in Youth Frank Harris employs the "personally 
conducted'' idea which gave vogue to the Williamsons' romances. 
Morton Bancroft, an American Rhodes scholar, is the hero. He 
loses $40,000 at Monte Carlo in an effort to double that sum. But 
he accepts the changed fortune philosophically, "because," he 
soliloquizes, "I hadn't money enough to do any good, only enough 
to postpone the need of making up my mind to do something." 

His principal remaining asset is a Lancia landaulet. This, 
with himself as chauffeur, is hired by a rich American who, 
together with his wife and daughter, desires to motor from Monte 
Carlo to Paris. The American woman, being determined her 
daughter shall marry a title, makes every effort to thwart the 
inevitable budding romance. 

Through Bancroft, Mr. Harris indulges in talks on Dijon, 
Vezelay, Beaune and other historic places in southern France, 
discusses gaily of art and sculpture, vividly describes scenery, 
and generally initiates the reader into the spirit of a historic 
portion of France. The romance of Jenny and Bancroft grows 
apace, but its course is not without, to the lovers, sorrowful 
interruptions. It is a pleasant, readable story, and the twin 
interests of modern romance and ancient history are nicely 
balanced throughout. — Springfield Republican. 
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THE HONORS DEGREE AT COLUMBIA 

By F. p. Keppbl, Deem of Coltimbia College, and J. J. Coss, 

Instructor m Philosophy 

In beply to the kind suggestion of the Editor of The 
Amebican Oxonian that we report with reference to the plan, in 
operation since 1910 in Columbia College, providing for the award 
of the Bachelor's degree with honors, I am sending herewith an 
article recently written by Mr. J. J. Coss of the Department of 
Philosophy, and printed in the Columbia University Quarterly, 
I think it is of particular interest because it shows not merely the 
detailed operation of the plan but the conditions leading to its 
adoption, and also the difficulties which must be met and over- 
come in an educational organization as complex as we have at 
Columbia. 

In my judgment all the trouble to which we have gone to put 
the plan into operation has been more than justified by the extra- 
ordinary results which have been achieved in the case of three or 
four men in each class. The professors of the University who 
give no undergraduate instruction, but who have been good enough 
to take part in the oral examinations of these candidates, are 
unanimous in saying that very few candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy meet the test of a general oral examination 
so well as do our best honors undergraduates. As to the results 
with the good men, not the exceptional ones, I cannot speak so 
enthusiastically. The relatively large number of honors candi- 
dates who are transferred to ordinary standing is not wholly the 
result of failure to meet high standards. In many cases it means 
that the young man feels he can occupy his time more profitably 
with general courses. The system is, naturally, no stronger than 
the men who operate it; in a department where at least one first- 
rate teacher is willing to give a very considerable share of his time 
to work with the honors men, the results to all students are well 
worth while; but where this is not the case, the ordinary routine 
prescribed for the common or garden student is probably quite 
as usefuL 
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Joseph B. Armstrong, who received the degree of A.B. from 
Columbia College last June with honors in English Literature and 
Latin, has just received an appointment as Rhodes Scholar from 
New York State. We shall be greatly interested to see whether 
the training he has had as an honors man here will be of any 
especial value to him as a preparation for his career at Oxford. 



[The following extracts from the article by Mr. Coss will 
make clear the details of the system.] 

The policy of Columbia College since 1890 has been to provide 
itself with a selected group of students and to permit professional 
specialization in certain fields after the second and third years. 
It allows mature and serious students to complete the work for 
the A.B. or B.S. degree with credit in three years, but it sets six 
years as the maximum time permitted. With these facts in mind 
let us turn to a brief review of the introduction and growth of 
the honors system. 

For students who are looking forward to a three or a four year 
professional course, subsequent to their work in purely collegiate 
subjects, there is a pretty definite plan of study determined by the 
profession they have chosen. Besides the prescribed courses they 
tend to take those subjects which are the best preparation for 
their professional school. This tendency fixes their sequences for 
the two or three years in college. These men, and those who take 
sciences requiring laboratory periods, find their ordinary courses 
as much work as they can master. On the other hand, the men 
who elect nonprofessional or nonscientific sequences on a three 
or a four year college schedule do have a program lighter than 
they should profitably carry. It was for these men in particular 
that the honors system was devised as a help toward increasing the 
quantity and quality of work done in connection with the chosen 
sequences. The honors system thus provides for specialization 
in the old "liberal arts'* subjects, and acts as a feeder for the 
graduate departments of these disciplines, and it also gives a 
thorough training along special lines to the man who, at his 
graduation, goes out into the business world. 

Columbia College had, for a number of years previous to the 
adoption of the present honors scheme, several annual honors 
awards. Year by year a student might win departmental and gen- 
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eral honors by work of high standing ; and at graduation highest 
honors were similarly awarded. Little or no work other than that 
done in courses was required ; and the graduation essay, up to its 
discontinuance after the 1905 Commencement, was the chief fruit 
of any specialization during a student's collegiate residence. 

After Professor Carpenter's death in the spring of 1909, the 
chairmanship of the committee on instruction passed to Professor 
Henry Bedinger Mitchell. Professor Mitchell had been a member 
of this committee from its inception in the original special com- 
mittee on the coordination of college courses, and had also been 
chairman of the college committee on admissions and a member of 
the special committee on the relations of the university with 
Horace Mann School at the time when these two committees, 
jointly, had recommended the new methods of undergraduate 
admission. The policy of adjusting a prescription of studies to 
the individual capacities and needs of each student was advanced 
still further under Professor Mitchell's chairmanship in the 
organization of the new honors system, recommended to the 
faculty by the committee on instruction in the autumn of 1909. 

In an article which appeared in the Educational Review for 
October, 1910, Professor Mitchell stated the reasons for the plan. 
Briefly, they rested on the fact that a college education had ceased 
to be the exclusive property of the professional classes, and had 
become one of the necessities for a boy of parents comfortably 
well off and of any social standing. Because of this situation there 
were in the college two classes — boys socially-minded and boys 
studiously-minded. The institution could insist that the socially- 
minded did not graduate without doing a minimum of work, and it 
should aid the studiously-minded in his endeavor to do the 
maximum. 

The number of students enrolled for honors has steadily 
increased. In 1910-11 there were twenty-five; in 1911-12, thirty- 
five ; in 1912-18, forty-two ; in 1918-14, fifty-five. The enrollment 
for 1914-16 is eighty-three. In 1911 one man received a degree 
with honors; in 1912, four; in 1918, twelve; and in 1914, seven. 

The administration of the honors work varies with depart- 
ments. First of all, certain courses are required, generally for 
three or four years. For two years previous to graduation extra 
work is frequently assigned to honors students to be done in direct 
connection with the courses. This usually involves more extensive 
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reading than that done by the other members of the classes ; writ- 
ten reports are also occasionally required in addition to those 
expected from the other members of the courses. 

Some departments do nothing more for their honors men than 
to prepare a list of books, which the student is supposed to have 
mastered before his final examination. Most departments pre- 
pare lists of summer reading, from which a required number of 
books is chosen by the student. In addition to these devices for 
increasing the amount of work done, there have been developed, 
in several departments, honors conferences which tend to become 
colloquia. Sometimes the students of two departments doing allied 
work join in a single conference. The method of concluding con- 
ferences differs ; but it would seem that they should be more than 
merely additional courses, and that they should give opportunity 
for the expression of the student's views on the subjects under 
consideration. They should be little creative circles, while the 
class is primarily an absorbing group. 

After these generalizations, a description of the honors work 
done by the student in one specific department may be illuminating. 
Let us take philosophy as an example. A student, after his 
required course in philosophy in his freshman year, elects to 
stand for honors in philosophy. Already he has had a course in 
logic, the chief principles of scientific method, and an introduc- 
tion to the subject matter of philosophy. Let us suppose that he 
intends to complete his A.B. work in three years, even though an 
honors candidate should normally take four years. In June of 
his freshman year, after a conference with his honors advisor, 
whose functions approach those of an English tutor in many 
respects, the candidate is assigned certain readings for the sum- 
mer, say, Paulsen, Introduction to Philosophy; Robinson, The 
New History; James, Some Problems of Philosophy; Plato, 
Phaedo; Descartes, Meditations; Spencer, First Principles. These 
books he is expected to study carefully; and in the fall he is 
tested on his work. For the two semesters of the first year of 
honors work in philosophy, the student may select any one or 
two of a variety of courses. Usually he has, for three hours a 
week, lectures on the history of philosophy, which are supple- 
mented by one hour a week of conference and quiz on the philo- 
sophical classics. In addition to this work, which is required of 
all taking the course, the honors man reads in the first semester 
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one classic or text more than the regular student. This may be 
Plato's Laws, or Aristotle's Metaphysics, or perhaps, Burnet's 
Early Greek Philosophy. In the second semester he is required 
to make an intensive study of Locke's Essays. As a supplement 
to the work of the courses, the honors candidate attends, once 
every two weeks, a two-hour conference conducted by some of the 
members of the department. Here he reads one long paper each 
semester, and participates in discussions dealing with a classic 
text or a philosophical problem. In addition he prepares two 
original philosophical discussions, ten minutes in length, each 
year. The conference topics change annually. For 1914-16, 
contemporary philosophy, as illustrated by the works of John 
Dewey and F. H. Bradley, will be taken up. In the summer fol- 
lowing the first honors year, the candidate is required to make 
an independent detailed study of some one man or problem, and 
to present in the fall a thesis embodying his investigations. Locke, 
Royce, and Bergson are some of the subjects chosen. In the 
second year of honors work the student may again select from 
several courses. He would satisfy requirements if he elected in 
the first semester a three-hour course on the problems of philo- 
sophy, and in the second semester a graduate course, perhaps 
on social ethics, or a special part of the history of philosophy. 
There would be special assignments in connection with these 
courses, and the bi-weekly conferences would continue. At the 
end of the second honors year, the candidate submits to a one- 
hour oral examination by the members of the department, in 
which questions on his courses, on his summer and collateral read- 
ing, and on his conference work, and also some questions cal- 
culated to test the maturity of his judgment and discernment, 
may be asked. This test is supplemented by a three-hour written 
examination set mainly on the history and technical problems of 
philosophy. 

The nature of the oral examination will be understood best, 
probably, from an account of a typical examination. This time 
the material comes from the English department and is furnished 
by Professor John Erskine. The honors work in English litera- 
ture consists of wide readings in the writings . of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries. Every candi- 
date spends a semester in a quiz on each of these periods. The 
field covered is naturally a broad one, and the examination, in 
consequence, difficult. In a recent examination which was rather 
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unusually satisfactory, the candidate answered well questions of 
which the following are typical: Who in the nineteenth century 
restored the popularity of Elizabethan literature? Compare 
Lamb's essays with Leigh Hunt's. Who is the hero of Paradise 
Lost? Discuss the problem of the epic from that point of view. 
What is the philosophical ancestry of the first and second books 
of the Faerie Queenef Compare Shakespere's Tro'dus and Cres- 
sida with Chaucer's TroUus and Criseyde and give the sources of 
the latter story. In addition to these questions there were others 
on the eighteenth century, some on Ruskin and Carlyle, and a few 
from the field of comparative literature. One interesting ques- 
tion which involved keen insight in its answer was: Why were 
Lamb's essays more famous than Leigh Hunt's .'^ In questions 
such as this one, where there is no final answer, the qualities of 
reflection and judgment, which the honors work is expected to 
foster, come out most clearly. 

The difficulties of the honors system should not be overlooked. 
It does not draw all of the best men ; and those good students who 
do elect to take honors are often pressed for time. The scheme 
will be most satisfactory when those registered under it take four 
years of college work. Many of the best men are now receiving 
their degrees with honors in three years. A large number of the 
good men in college are those who are taking two years' academic 
work previous to entering the professional schools. They are pri- 
marily interested in their professional degree, and do not prize so 
highly an A.B. or B.S., even with honors. Besides, these men 
carry so heavy a schedule that additional work is practically out 
of the question. 

Honors work provides for specialization in disciplines not 
leading to the technically professional schools, but this specializa- 
tion must be carefully watched if it is to be advantageous to a 
three years man, and if it is actually to embody the achievements 
on the part of the students which the founders of the honors 
courses desired. 

That the honors system does meet a real need, most of the 
officers of the college feel. They are also convinced that the 
honors student should not so much be required to know more facts 
as he should be expected to appreciate more fully than the average 
student the meaning and implications of those which he does know. 
The honors system is regarded as an aid to "complete reflective 
thinkmg,^^ to the real training of the mind, in a word, to genuine 
nlucation. 



MILITARISM AND FEAR 

By The Editor 

Some of our readers have probably seen Clutton-B rock's two 
volumes of Thoughts on the War, which contain some of the 
truest and sanest things that have so far been said about the mean- 
ing of this mighty conflict. The articles composing the two 
volumes were reprinted from the Literary Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times, and in the Supplement for July 27 there is another 
article (unsigned, but we assume by the same author), under the 
title "What is Militarism,'* which is full of material for thought 
for Englishmen and for Americans as well. In an article in this 
magazine last April we said something about the possibility of 
Germany's winning the most damnable of all possible victories if 
she should be able to force the nations now opposing her to become 
like her in order to defeat her. That danger Clutton-Brock dis- 
cusses ably and his words are quite as applicable to us as to any 
of the Allies. As the Preparedness movement gains momentum in 
this country we need to look to it that we know where we are going 
to stop. Not that a few regiments and ships will do us any harm : 
they will not unless they make us forget that we can only have 
peace in this world on the basis of friendship, and that when 
nations begin to prepare against each other friendship evaporates. 
After this war we shall be theoretically at the mercy of Canada. 
The Canadians will have a trained and seasoned army, com- 
posed of troops whose gallantry has been praised in Europe by 
friend and foe, and these troops will be just across an unfortified 
border. Nevertheless we suppose there are rather few Americans 
who will sleep less easily in their beds after the Canadian forces 
return. They were not levied against us, and so far from being 
jealous of their numbers or strength most of us heartily wish that 
there were two or three times as many in order that the war might 
be won so much the sooner. But suppose Canada had levied them 
in time of peace for her own protection, we should have been at 
once alert and anxious. So it will be with our preparedness: if 
that preparedness is based on the old theory of isolation and inter- 
. national anarchy which prevailed before 1914, if we ignore in the 
future as in the past all thought of alliances abroad and all idea of 
duty to Europe and to the world, we shall by our preparedness 
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be guilty of a graver crime than that of not taking a stand in the 
war : we shall be preserving in the world the spirit of militarism and 
holding back the work of reconstruction. For, as Clutton-Brock 
says, the spirit of militarism is essentially the feeling of fear, the 
unwillingness to trust other nations, the desire to live safely in 
those relations of life where we ought to live dangerously. The 
central paragraphs of his article develop this point so well that we 
quote them in full. Of Prussia, flushed with victory over France 
and filled with pride because of position at the head of the 
German states, he says: 

"The whole world began to believe that Prussia was illustrating 
the Darwinian theory, that by her victories she was proving herself 
to be the fittest of all nations to survive, and that other nations 
must imitate both her actions and. her way of thinking, if they 
were not to be destroyed by the wrath of God, or the cosmic pro- 
cess, or whatever name was given to that power which was sup- 
posed to support and even to sanctify the Prussian method. In 
fact, the mind of Europe was darkened by the Prussian victory, 
and the hopes of Europe, even when they still seemed to be hopes, 
had become fears. It seemed to all the nations that they had been 
living too easily, that they had deluded themselves about the nature 
of the universe. All those things with which they had concerned 
themselves, such as freedom, equality, art, philosophy, were 
luxuries and dangerous luxuries, in the world as it was. Their 
proper concern was their own existence, which Was necessarily and 
rightly threatened by other nations and would be destroyed by any 
other nation which, like Prussia, had a superior sense of reality. 
Everywhere there spread a belief that organization and efficiency 
were the highest virtues in a nation ; and this meant always organi- 
zation and efficiency directed against other nations. It was not 
that things were to be done well for the sake of doing them well ; but 
that they were to be done well with an eye to that incessant war 
which, whether open or disguised, must always be carried on between 
the nations. The Prussians were perhaps the only people in Europe 
who actually enjoyed this view of life. They felt that a universe 
in which the struggle for life was the supreme fact was perfectly 
suited to their peculiar faculties. They were to themselves the best 
scholars in that ugly school and sure to take all the prizes. Other 
peoples did not like the prospect, but it seemed to them full of un- 
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welcome truth. If they were to survive they must learn from 
Prussia ; and for fifty years they have been learning from her. 

"But now we are beginning to see that she had learnt her lesson 
too well; that she has, in fact, reduced it to an absurdity. The 
rest of Europe, even if it thought a struggle inevitable, tried to 
put it off. Prussia, sure that she must win in that struggle, refused 
to delay it. And this refusal, this utter faith in her unlovely 
doctrine, has produced a combination against her, a counter- faith 
stronger than her own. In what seemed to her the moment of 
triumph, for which she had prepared with such fanatical diligence, 
it has threatened her with a danger that she never bargained for, 
with a diligence and a fanaticism at least equal to her own. Now 
we see, and she must see soon, that the actual facts of human 
nature are against her. Men are of such a nature that they will 
not endure the Prussian theory of life when it is thoroughly and 
ruthlessly practised. They will not endure a nation that lives 
for the struggle for life. That is the lesson of this war, if only we 
have the wit to learn it. It is that militarism does not protect the 
nation which is most thoroughly militarist, that the greater the 
triumphs of militarism the more certainly they produce a state of 
mind in the victors which, dangerous to the rest of the world, is 
more dangerous still to themselves. Disasters may come to the 
nation which trusts too much in righteousness. They arc nothing 
to the disasters which come to the nation that trusts altogether in 
unrighteousness. 

"But there is a danger, in all the exasperation and strain of this 
conflict, that we shall ignore this most obvious lesson, that we our- 
selves shall catch the Prussian disease from our enemies. And no 
talk about Prussian militarism will preserve us from that disaster. 
Nothing will preserve us from it except a clear understanding of 
the nature of militarism and of the fact that it is ultimatclv based 
upon fear, not upon hope; that it is hypochondria, not health. 
This is a dangerous world, and the only way to safety in it for 
nations, as for individuals, is to live dangerously. Prussia has 
tried to live safely, and she has been more threatened in her 
national existence than any other nation. She has trusted in her- 
self rather than in righteousness because righteousness seemed too 
dangerous to her. The lesson of the present war is that it is safer 
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at last to trust in righteousness. But that is a lesson which all 
Europe as well as Prussia has yet to learn, and the war will have 
been a ghastly waste of all good things unless it teaches that 
lesson, unless it is known in history as the event which refuted all 
the heresies of 1870.'' 



OXFORD NEWS: RESULTS OF SCHOOLS 

By C. H. Gray, '14f, Washington and Lincoln 

"The romance of a Rhodes Scholarship" was the central 
thought in the final toast at the Farewell Banquet this year. It 
was V. B. Havens, '18, New Jersey and Christ Church, who made 
us think of our three years in Europe in this light. Of the career 
of no class, probably, has this term been more truly descriptive 
than of the class of 1913, excepting, of course, that group of 
pioneers in the great scheme who struck out into the enchanted 
forest in 1904. For ever since the eruption of the summer of 
191 4f, when the members of this class, scattered about Europe as 
it was the custom to be, were forced to flee before invading 
armies, became the knightly guardians of distressed women and 
children caught in the war zone, and even found themselves almost 
pressed into service in the armies of Europe, the world has been 
full of adventures for them. So many of them have answered the 
calls in all parts of the world that it is hardly true, except officially 
and technically, to speak of the class as the retiring class. For we 
shall have many of these "veterans" with us next year, and even 
the following, doubtless. They are the last link, moreover, with 
the Oxford of the old days. The loving-cup ceremony on the 
evening of the last meeting of the American Club was a farewell 
that drew more sentiment to the foreground than most of those 
present would admit. There were less than twenty of the senior 
Scholars to pass the cup — a fact that is itself a commentary on 
the deranged condition of things. But Oxford said farewells to 
double that number, who form the last compact link with "the old 
days." 

On May 27 the Farewell Banquet was held in the Randolph 
Hotel, in honor of the retiring class. C. R. Clason was the toast- 
master, presiding with his usual success in inimitable Yankee style. 
The toasts of the evening were given by E. H. Niles, '18, Mary- 
land and Hertford ; F. O. Stephens, '13, California and St. John's ; 
V. B. Havens, '18, New Jersey and Christ Church; B. H. Brans- 
comb, '14, Alabama and Wadham ; and W. M. Sullivan, '14, Rhode 
Island and St. John's. The committee in charge — C. R. Clason, 
'14, Maine and Christ Church; W. C. Jepson, '14, Nevada and 
Hertford; and C. F. Hawkins, '14, Massachusetts and Balliol — is 
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to be congratulated upon the success of the informal banquet that 
was hurriedly arranged but proved such a live entertainment for 
us all. 

During the term the Club listened to several distinguished 
speakers. Sir Gilbert Murray was invited to address one meeting 
before his contemplated departure for the United States. The 
relations between the peoples of our country and Great Britain 
were the chief topic of his address. It was a sincere and earnest 
plea for a better understanding between the two peoples and a more 
frank and decided acknowledgement of the similarity of ideals. 
Professor Murray's visit to the States has been postponed, but 
when it is made we feel certain that it will do a great deal towards 
strengthening the friendly feeling between the two countries. 

Dr. George R. Parkin also addressed the Club this term on his 
favorite topic of imperialism and the place of the Anglo-Saxon 
countries in the concert of the nations. It is always interesting 
to us, for it is a topic that grows constantly in the mind of our 
honoured friend and is presented always with new developments 
and with new interest. 

The officers of the Club elected for the October term are: 
President, W. M. Sullivan; Secretary, G. B. Stockton, '14, Florida 
and Christ Church. The new scholars will be very welcome and we 
expect to see the rejuvenation of a club worn out with the struggle 
against the adverse circumstances of the past two years. 

In spite of the difficulties in the way of travel in Europe at 
present, the Continent will be visited by a large number of the 
scholars this summer. Tourist travel is prohibited strictly; but 
for those who intend honestly to study, the way is open. Many 
of the men have returned to the American Ambulance in Paris and 
others to the Y. M. C. A. work at the various fronts. Also there 
are a few who have returned to the relief work in Belgium, which 
had lately been deserted by the Rhodes men. 

The most important news of this quarter is, of course, the 
results of schools. We are proud to send in the following list of 
achievements by the Americans. It speaks for itself. 

B. C. ±j» 

First Class 
L. A. Crosby, '18, Maine and Trinity. 
E. H. Niles, '18, Maryland and Hertford. 
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Third Class 
6. W. Stumberg, '18, Louisiana and Exeter. 

Lit. Hum. 
Second Class 
W. W. Flint, '14, New Hampshire and Balliol. 

Third Class 
R. V. MerriU, '18, Illinois and Balliol. 

Natural Science : Physiology 
First Class 
£. F. HoUman, '14, California and St. John's. 

Second Class 
W. 6. Penfidd, '14, New Jersey and Merton. 

Chemistky 
Second CUiss 
M. D. Thomas, '14, Utah and Lincoln. 

JUSISPKUDENCE 

First Class 
V. B. Havens, '18, New Jersey and Christ Church. 
F. G. Swain, '18, Wyoming and Wadham. 

Second Class 
F. S. Bryant, '18, Nevada and Jesus. 
W. W. Stratton, '18, Utah and Lincoln. 
C. S. Grentry, '14, Illinois and Wadham. 

Modern Histoky 

Second CUiss 
F. L. Patton, '18, Ohio and Pembroke. 

Third Class 
W. C. Barnes, '18, Colorado and Lincoln. 

Theology 

Second Class 
H. D. Towson, '18, Georgia and Merton. 

Third Class 
W. F. Crossland, '18, Nebraska and Wadham. 

English Litekatuke 

Second CUiss 
H. R. Bowler, '18, Oregon and St. John's. 
T. F. Mayo, '14, Mississippi and St. John's. 
C. J. Weber, '14, Maryland and Queen's. 

Third Class 
F. M. Smith, '18, West Virginia and Queen's. 



EDITORIALS 

We quote below a few paragraphs from an interview with 
Sir Gilbert Murray printed in the New York Times of July 10, 
which Rhodes Scholars will be interested to read and to which 
they will say a hearty Amen ! Sir Gilbert lectured in the Colum- 
bia summer school and acted while in this country as a veritable 
apostle of Anglo-Saxon good-fellowship. The interview in ques- 
tion begins with some praise of American relief work and proceeds 
as follows : 

"If you ask me whether I, personally, should like America to 
come into the war, I honestly hesitate. We should gain a great 
deal no doubt; the war would be finished sooner. But, for the 
moment at least, there are considerations on the other side. I 
do not like to think of the prisoners of war in Germany deprived 
of American supervision, the Belgians without the Hoover com- 
mission, the starving Poles left absolutely without a ray of hope 
till the return of the Russians. No other neutral nation could 
do America's work so well as America. 

"The chief reason why I myself would like to have you with 
us is one that will to some people seem fanciful. I would give 
almost anything to obliterate the memory of the two wars in 
which you and we have been enemies by having you as allies in 
this far greater war. 

"For we are allies. We are allies even when we quarrel. 
Whether you join the war or not, the fact remains that in the 
great issues that divide the world you and we are instinctively on 
the same side. Of all great nations, we two are both the 
least military and the most adventurous; in our public policy 
the most kindly and the least suspicious ; in our attitude to reli- 
gion, to social ideals, to the treatment of women, to questions of 
peace and war, we have the same habits of thought, the same 
convictions, and very much the same prejudices. Wherever you 
find a foreign critic who hates ^Americanism' you will find that 
he hates England, too; and wherever there is one who admires 
English ways of thought, you will find that he idealizes America. 

"But we both speak in our hearts the same language and are 
set on the same end. We believe indestructibly in the same old 
ideals, in peace and democracy, in freedom and industry and 
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toleration; we cherish the same ease and confidence of outlook; 
we have the same types of religion, the same social reformers^ 
even the same cranks, quite different from the cranks of other 
nations; we both temper our admiration for success by a quite 
incorrigible sympathy for the under dog. 

**I am thinking now not of the war, but of the time after the 
war, when, please God, we shall have some league of peace estab- 
lished of the kind outlined by Mr. Taft and Sir Edward Grey. 
I am not thinking of any particular machinery or of any particu- 
lar policy, but I am sure that when once the issue of this war is 
settled the world will want peace, and will furiously beat back 
any nation which again breaks the peace for the sake of its own 
aggrandizement. No nation can remain unarmed in the neigh- 
borhood of armed rivals. We shall need arms even to keep the 
peace. 

"But in the back of our minds we all know that there are two 
ways of keeping peace: One is the way you and we have kept it 
along the Canadian frontier, by mere good will and common sense 
on both sides, because we are neither robbers nor bedlamites. The 
other is the way preferred by certain other nations, enforced 
by them on their neighbors, the way of fortifications and ever 
new fortifications, guns, and ever bigger guns, and millions of 
men in arms. The one is a good way, and the other an infernally 
bad way, bad in itself, bad because it fails in its purpose, bad 
because it is seductive and infectious, bad because it is the mother 
of a thousand other distortions of thought and feeling. And I 
shall continue to hope, in spite of all transient clouds, that I may 
live, or my children may live, to see England and America working 
shoulder to shoulder to drive that bad way out of the civilized 
world forever." 



A SECOND edition of the Oxford University Roll of Service 
revised up to June, 1916, was issued during the summer and can 
now be obtained from the American Branch of the Oxford Press. 
The list now contains over 10,000 names of Oxford men doing 
military service for their country and the pages are more and 
more thickly studded with names printed in heavy type of men 
who have been killed. The Roll of Service will prove invaluable 
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to Rhodes Scholars who wish to trace their English friends. 
After each man's name is given his rank and the unit to which he 
is attached, and these form a sufficient address for sending letters 
via the War Office. 



No ACCOUNT that we have seen of the organizing of the 
immense new English armies and of the manufacture of muni- 
tions and supplies gives so clear and vivid an idea in a short 
space of what this tremendous undertaking to "improvise the 
impossible" means, as Mrs. Humphrey Ward's England^s Effort, 
recently published by Smith, Elder in London. Mrs. Ward's book 
is especially good on the labor conditions, on the natural objec- 
tion of skilled workmen to "dilution," on the way in which these 
same workmen have allowed patriotism to overcome their old 
and jealous desire to protect their economic interests, and — a 
topic in some ways more interesting than any — on the effect 
which war work seems certain to have in increasing the industrial 
efficiency of the nation as a result of these methods of work 
which have been introduced in the face of so much opposition. 
We have no space here to do justice to the book in detail. Every 
friend of England will want to read it for himself. The news 
dispatches day by day during the last two years have given us 
the story of a great deal of the strife and trouble and discord 
which accompanied the creation of the Kitchener armies and the 
building of the industrial organization necessary to feed them 
with ammunition and supplies. This book shows, in so far as 
two hundred pages can, the whole machine, the new England 
which has come into existence since we were in Oxford, more 
unified perhaps than she has ever been in all her long history, 
stripped to the buff, fighting now, after two years of confused 
and discordant preparation, with all her strength and all her 
resources her great fight for civilization and for her own 
existence. 



Rhodes Scholars who are interested in the more detailed story 
of the drilling and equipment of the new English armies should 
read Ian Hay's The First Hwndred Thotisand (Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1916). The book is one of the classics of the war. 
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It is the story day by day and month by month of the new 
recruit's experience from the time he enlists until the regiment 
to which he belongs has passed through the ordeal by fire. It 
tells just the things which Mrs. Ward did not and could not, 
and the two books in this way complement each other admirably. 



We shall end this catalogue of war books by mentioning a 
composite account of the American Ambulance work in France, 
Friends of Fra/ace, The Field Service of the American AmbiUance 
Described by Its Members (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1916.) 
The book is an interesting collection of articles written by 
different men who have been driving motor ambulances in France 
and is of especial interest to Rhodes Scholars for the reason that 
in all about thirty of them have been engaged in this work. Three 
chapters in the book are written by Rhodes Scholars: "The 
Section in Alsace Reconquise" by T. P. Lockwood, '18, Missouri 
and Exeter; "Last Days in Alsace" by E. B. Jackson, '14, 
Colorado and Brasenose; and "An American Ambulance in the 
Verdun Attack" by F. H. Gailor, '13, Tennessee and New College, 
this last reprinted from the Comhill Magazine. In addition to 
these we notice in the list of members of the field service the fol- 
lowing Rhodes men: R. K. Gooch, S. H. Paradise, W. Prickett, 
J. V. Ray, G. F. Spaulding, W. M. Sullivan, G. Van Saantvoord, 
and R. H. Warren. Probably most of us of the earlier years 
envy these men the chance to show the sympathy which we all 
feel with the cause of the Allies by some kind of direct personal 
service on the spot. In spite of the divided authorship the 
intense human interest no less than the danger and hardship of the 
ambulance service are very well suggested in the pages of this 
attractive volume. 

On the eighteenth of July, after the book was published, 
Everett Jackson was "cite a I'ordre de la Division" for his bravery 
and devotion during what the order of citation characterizes as the 
"period of intense and dangerous activity from June 22 to the 
second of July." He is the first of the Rhodes Scholars in the 
ambulance service to receive the Croix de Gtberre and we tender him 
our heartiest congratulations. 

We urge Rhodes Scholars strongly to buy copies of Friends of 
France: it sells for two dollars. Aside from the interest of the 
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book, all the profits go to the support of the Field Service of 
the American Ambulance and that cause is one that we should sup- 
port. Some men may care to assist the service further in one of 
two ways: first, by sending checks for any amount to be used in 
its support ; and second, by volunteering for a period of six months 
or more as ambulance drivers. The requisite qualifications are: 
American citizenship, good health, a clean record, ability to drive 
and repair automobiles, and sufficient funds to pay travelling 
expenses. Drivers receive no salary, but their living expenses in 
France are paid. Checks for the support of the service should be 
sent to Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston. Applications for further 
details and terms of service may be made to William R. Hereford, 
14f Wall St., New York, or to Henry D. Sleeper, care Lee, Higgin- 
son & Co., Boston. 




Captain Talbot Papineau (he is captain now), *04f, Quebec 
and Brasenose, has just added to his military laurels a piece of 
political writing which has attracted much attention in England 
and Canada. We quote below the first paragraph of a Times 
editorial, of August 25, on the subgect which will make the point 
of the letter clear. In our opinion Captain Papineau has made 
rather an unfair reflection on the United States (natural enough 
in view of our past inaction and exactly the sort of thing we are 
given to saying about ourselves, but nevertheless unfair) : the one 
thing which, in our opinion, would provoke instant and violent 
action on the part of this country would be a German attack on 
Canada or on any American republic. At any time during the 
last two years the one thing needed to show us where we stood was 
a Grerman raider in the St. Lawrence. The Times editorial begins 
as follows : 

"The open letter to M. Bourassa, the Canadian Nationalist 
leader, which we summarize elsewhere, is a remarkable document. 
It is at once a magnificent vindication of the case for Canadian 
participation in the war, and a striking condemnation of 
M. Bourassa's attitude. It appeals from his academic and narrow 
^Nationalism' to the soul of Canada. The creed of M. Bourassa is 
posed with a dilemma from which there is no escape. Suppose 
Canada had stood out of the war. What then? Either Great 
Britain must win or Germany. If Grermany, Canada would sooner 
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or later — and sooner rather than later — have to defend herself 
against Grerman aggression. The idea that the United States 
would or could help her is examined, with a restraint that makes the 
writer's conclusions all the more convincing. 'By the time the 
American fleet had been sunk and the principal buildings in New 
York destroyed, the United States would have declared war 
. . . but in the meantime Canada might very well have been 
paying tribute and learning to decline German verbs, probably 
the only thing German she could have declined.' The quotation 
it should be added, hardly does justice to the letter, for it contains 
the only touch of flippancy in a very grave and terrible indict- 
ment. ^ The other side of the case then comes up for examination. 
Suppose Great Britain had not had Canada to help her and had 
won the war without such help. Canada would have profited by 
that victory, but it would have been the profit of a nation that had 
shared in the winning of the whole world at the price of the loss of 
its own soul. We know nothing that has been written since the 
war began so fine in its stern insight and its emotional eloquence 
as the passage in which the writer states his conviction of this. 
Scarcely less striking is his vindication of the value to humanity 
of the British Imperial bond, and his declaration that that bond 
must not be dissolved. *If I thought that the development of a 
national spirit in Canada meant antagonism to the spirit which 
unites the Empire today, I would utterly repudiate the idea of a 
Canadian nation, and would gladly accept the most exacting of 
Imperial organic unions.' " 



A KECENT letter from A. G. Evans, who is an Old Oxonian 
though not a Rhodes Scholar and who has done yeoman's service 
on more than one occasion in helping on the American Oxonian, 
contains some very apt sentences on English and American good 
feeling. Evans writes from London where he spent the month of 
August on business for Bonbright & Company's Paris office. "In 
America," he says, "too much emphasis is sometimes laid on the 
French. Our sympathies and our ties of gratitude are of course 
the reason, and we perhaps do not appreciate at its full value 
England's part in this struggle. The English are our cousins and 
no one ever enthuses much over a cousin, he being one of the family 
and expected to act as the Anglo-Saxon family would, whereas the 
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French are somewhat strange to us. However, when I think of the 
boys I knew at Cheltenham and Oxford, and also at private 
school, who are coming back from the great adventure, it brings 
the war close home to me and makes me realize what England has 
done and is doing through the gallantry of her young men. But all 
have been fine and I think this nation, like France, will emerge from 
this struggle revivified, with the bond of Empire still more strongly 
cemented by the blood-sacrifice of her youth." 



The oldek men living in this country, and especially that 
group of us who have been working hard to put the magazine on a 
sound footing, appreciate very highly the support given to the 
venture during the last year by the men now at Oxford. With 
the coming of the war and the increase in the number of Rhodes 
Scholars doing war work, it was inevitable that the editor should 
call much more largely upon men in residence for articles than in 
the past, and these men have been responsible for much of our best 
material. Furthermore, over sixty of the men at Oxford were paid 
subscribers this year, which is a splendid record, especially when 
we consider the fact that a great many of them were scattered 
to the four quarters of the globe, doing war work and having a 
good many things to think about besides sending postal orders to 
Menasha, Wisconsin. But the men have done a still better thing 
for the magazine than that : they have passed a rule in the Ameri- 
can Club providing for the payment of subscriptions at the Old 
Bank in the future along with the Club dues. This will solve at one 
stroke the rather numerous mechanical difficulties connected with 
getting subscriptions paid and relieve us of the necessity of calling 
on committees in the future as we have in the past. 



K 
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RHODES SCHOLARS, 1904-1916 



(Rhodes Scholars are urged to 
corrections in name^ state^ college^ 

ACKERSON^ L. 

(Oregon and St. John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Adam8« £. T. 

(Texat and Worcester, '11) 
Glen Rose, Texas. 

Albubn^ C. R. 

(Ohio and St. John's, '06) 
712 Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Anderson, G. W., Jr. 

(Virginia and Christ Church, 
'16) 

Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Alexander, Leigh 

(New Jersey and Queen's, '06) 
111 S. Cedar Ave., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Anderson, D. B. 

(Georgia and Queen's, '07) 
No address obtainable. 

Armstrong, E. McP. 

(Maryland and Oriel, '06) 
42 E. 66th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Armstrong, J. B. 

(New York and Merton, '16) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Abnold, W. H. 

(Arkansas and University, 'H) 
University College, 
Oxford, England. 

AtHBT, S. R. 

(Texas and Merton, '04) 
University Station, 
Austin, Texas. 



report changes of address and anj 
or year, to the editor at once.) 

AULT, W. O. 
(Kansas and Jesus, '07) 
Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Atdblottb, F. 
(Indiana and Brasenose, '06) 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bates, M. S. 

(Ohio and St. John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Barbour, W. T. 

(Michigan and Oriel, '08) 
\Q4i5 Cambridge Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Barnes, G. £. 

(Montana and Christ Church, 

First Presbyterian Church, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Barnes, W. C. 

(Colorado and Lincoln, '13) 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Barnett, a. 

(Kentucky and Exeter, '11) 
St Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Barton, A. K. 

(Maryland and Christ Church, 
'16) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Beard, H. K. 

(North Dakota and Wadham, 

'11) 

1595 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BSCKSTT, R. C. 

(Mis9Utippi and Pembroke, 

West Pointy Miss. 

Bbbbb, C. H. 

(Nevada and Jesu$, '11) 
48 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bbirnb, F^ F. 

(Virginia and Merton, '11) 
914 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bbll, T. S. 

(New Mexico and Lincoln, '06) 
825 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bblsbr, I. F. 

(South Carolina and ChriMt 
Church, '11) 
Melton & Belser, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Bbyan, R. H. 

(Rhode Island and Worcester, 

n) 

475 Hope Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

Binns, J. H. 

(Washington and Brasenose, 
'16) 

Brasenose College, 
Oxford, England. 

Bishop, J. H. 

(Arkansas and Balliol, '16) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

Blackman, B. 

(Florida and Queen's, '07) 
The Wekiwa Ranch, 
Sanford, Fla. 

Blakb, R. £. 

(Tennessee and Exeter, '08) 
9-12 Noel Block, 
Nashville, Tenn. 



Blakb, M. C. 
(New Hampshire and Magda- 
len, '11) 
St Mark's School, 
Southborough, Mass. 

Blalock, S. H. 

(Washington and Christ 
Church, '07) 
1515 Broadway N., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Bland, W. J. 

(Ohio and Lincoln, '10) 
8501 St. John Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Blanshard, p. V. 

(Michigan and Merton, 'IS) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Blodoett, R. £. 

(Missouri and Wadham, 'O4,) 
1204 New Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BOSWORTH, W. C. 

(Vermont and Trinity, '13) 
Columbia Trust Co., 
60 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOWDEN, C. G. 

(Missouri and New College, 

'W 

New College, 

Oxford, England. 

BOWLBR, H. R. 

(Oregon and St. John's, '13) 
1231 Emerson Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

BOYCE, J. I. 

(Delaware and Trinity, '10) 
907 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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BOTDj M. C. 

(Pennsylvania and Oriel, *H) 
Oriel College^ 

Oxford^ England^ 

Branham, W. H. 

(Kentucky and Queen's, '06) 
Glasgow^ 

Rockbridge Co., Va. 

Brakscomb, B. H. 

(Alabama and JVadham, 'H) 
Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

BmicB, C. S. 

(South Carolina and Lincoln, 
'10) 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Bristow, F. B. 

(Kansas and Merton, '10) 
Journal Building, 
Salina, Kan. 

Brodie, p. H. 

(Arkansas and Worcester, '13) 
Van Buren, Ark. 

Brooke, C. F. T. 

(West Virginia and St John's, 

'04) 

725 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Brooks, R. P. 

(Georgia and Brasenose, V4) 
University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Brown, J. A. 
(New Hampshire and New Col- 
lege, n) 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Brown, M. A. 

(South Dakota and Worcester, 
'08) 
Messrs. Brown and Brown, 
Chamberlain, S. D. 



Brownell, H. C. 

(Vermont and Oriel, '10) 
Canton Christian College, 
Canton, China. 

Bruce, H. L. 

(Texas and Worcester, 'IS) 
475 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bruchholz, H. Van A. 

(Minnesota and Hertford, '18) 
2555 Bryant Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bryan, H. M. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 
'10) 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Bryan, W. S. 

(Georgia and Merton, '10) 
Hotchkiss School^ 
Lakeville^ Conn. 

Bryant, F. S. 

(Nevada and Jesus, '18) 
Sparks, Nev. 

BUCHHOLZ, F. W. 

(Florida and Pembroke, V6) 

Burgess, R. W. 

(Rhode Island and Lincoln, 
'08) 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Burwell, W. S. 

(Rhode Island and Merton, 
'16) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

BuiH, C. W. 

(Delaware and Brasenose, '0^) 
709 Ford Building, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Butler, V. K. 

(California and Worcester, '11 J 
27 Buena Vista Terrace, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Campbell, W. S. 

(Oklahoma and Merton, '08) 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

Carmichael, O. C. 

(Alabama and Wadham, 'IS) 
Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

Carothers, N. 

(Arkansas and Pembroke, *0i) 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Carpenter, R. 

(New York and Balliol, '08) 
Care Dean W, H. Carpenter, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Castle, C. A. 

(Kansas and Wadham, 'H) 
Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

Chaney, N. K. 

(Minnesota and Balliol, *07) 
National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chase, E. P. 

(New Hampshire and Magda- 
len, '16) 
Magdalen College, 
Oxford, England. 

Chenoweth, a. S. 

(Colorado and Lincoln, *07) 
29 South Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Clason, C. R. 

(Maine and Christ Church, *H) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 



Cochran, H. G. 

(Delaware and St. John's, '08) 
913 Natl. Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Coffin, R. P. 

(Maine and Trinity, '16) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 

Cook, W. C. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 

'W 

Hertford College, 
Oxford, England. 

CooN, R. H. 

(Nebraska and Lincoln, '04) 
William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Mo. 

Crittenden, W. C. 

(California and Trinity, '0^) 
519 California St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Cronkhite, L. W. 

(Rhode Island and Worcester, 
'06) 
Bradford Road, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Crooks, T. T. 

(Idaho and Hertford, '10) 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Crosby, L. A. 

(Maine and Trinity, 'IS) 
Columbia Law School, 
New York City. 

Crosland, C. E. 

(Alabama and Wadham, '10) 
Fork Union Military 
Academy, 
Fork Union, Va. 

Crossland, W. F. 

(Nebraska and Wadham, 'IS) 
Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 
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CURTU, G. H. 

(Idaho and Worcester, '08) 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Boise^ Idaho. 

CUSHINO, W. S. 

(Connecticut and Merton, '08) 
Westminster School^ 
Simsbury^ Conn. 

Custer, J. S. 

(Mwouri and JVorcester, '07) 
506 Alton St, 
Appleton, Wis. 

David, C. W. 

(Illinois and Hertford, '08) 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Davis, Elmer 

(Indiana and Queen's, '10) 
New York Times, 
New York City. 

Davis, V. 

(Missouri and Fleeter, '11) 
1431 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Davison, W. C. 

(New York and Merton, '13) 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Densmore, H. B. 

(Oregon and University, 'OJj,) 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dbvan, S. a. 
(New Jersey and Christ Church, 

'11) 

822 Summit Grove, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Disney, R. L. 

(Arizona and Exeter, '10) 
Muskogee, Okla. 



Dob, a. B. 

(Wisconsin and Balliol, '13) 
814-319 Wells Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Donaldson, MacP. H. 

(Colorado and Pembroke, '11) 
Y. M. C. A., 114 E. 28th St, 
New York City. 

Durham, T. C. 

(Virginia and Christ Church, 
'13) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Eaoleton, C. 

(Oklahoma and Worcester, 'H) 
Worcester College, 
Oxford, England. 

Easum, C. V. 

(Illinois and St. John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Eckel, E. H., Jr. 

(Missouri and Wadham, '10) 
Warrensburg, Mo. 

Eliot, S. E. 

(Missouri and Hertford, '06) 
Woods Run Settlement, 
Petrosky St., North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ellinowood, E. a. R. 

(Colorado and Merton, '10) 
1514 North Weber St., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

English, H. B. 

(Nebraska and Pembroke, '11) 
Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Ensign, N. E. 

(Illinois and St, Edmund Hall, 
'06) 
104 South Matthews Ave., 
Urbana, 111. 
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Faucett, L. W. 

(Tennessee and St, John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Farley, L. £. 

(Mississippi and Lincoln, '10) 
1020 Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Co. Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Finger, W. L. 

(Mississippi and St, John's, 
'16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

FiTE, A. G. 

(Tennessee and Christ Church, 

'W 

Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

FiTz, E. W. 

(Wyoming and Wadham, '11) 

Fleet, W. A. 

(Virginia and Magdalen, '0^) 
Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 

Flint, W. W. 

(N'ew Hampshire and Balliol, 

'H) 

Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

FOBEB, F. H. 
(Massachusetts and Balliol, '0^) 
Union College, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ford, E. J. 

(Mississippi and Christ Church, 
'OS) 

Foster, C. H. 

(Idaho and Brasenose, *06) 
Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 



Foster, R. B. 

(Idaho and Lincoln, 'IS) 
Y. M. C. A., St David's 
Bldg, 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Frye, L. a. 

(Minnesota and Hertford, '08) 
423 West 118th St., 
New York City. 

Gaddy, W. M. 

(North Carolina and Hertford, 
'10) 
Red Springs, N. C. 

Gailor, F. H. 

(Tennessee and New College, 
'IS) 
New College, 

Oxford, England. 

Gass, H. M. 

(T'ennessee and New College, 
'07) 
Military Academy, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Gentry, C. S. 

(Illinois and Wadham, 'H) 
Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

Gerlouoh, L. S. 

(Idaho and Jesus, '11) 
1529 A St., 

San Diego, Cal. 

GiFFEN, M. B. 

(Missouri and Queen's, '08) 
98 Princeton St., 
East Boston, Mass. 

GiFFORD, G. H. 

(Massachusetts and Balliol, 'IS) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

Gilson, Van W. 

(West Virginia and Queen*; 

'11) 
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OiPsoN, L. H. 

(Idaho and Lincoln, *04) 
416 W. Main St., 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Glbnn^ J. L. 

(South Carolina and Exeter, 

'W 

Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

GoocH, R. K. 

(Virginia and Christ Church, 
'16) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Good, P. F. 

(Nebraska and Lincoln, 'H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

Gray, C. H. 

(Washington and Lincoln, 'H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

Greene, W. C. 

(Massachusetts and Balliol, '11) 
Persis Smith Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Griffiths, F. P. 

(Calif omia and Balliol, '07) 
1107 Merchants' Exchange 
Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Grismer, R. L. 

(Vermont and Trinity, '16) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 

GUNDERSON, H. A. 

(South Dakota and Pembroke, 

'11) 

Crofton, Neb. 

Hack, R. K. 

(Massachusetts and Oriel, '06) 
84 Prescott St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 



Habssler, C. H. 

(Wisconsin and Balliol, '11) 
907 Oregon, 
Urbana, 111. 

Hale, Robert 

(Maine and Trinity, '10) 
SO State St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Hamilton, G. E. 

(Indiana and Pembroke, 'OJ^) 
Care D. C. Heath & Co., . 
6%S-6SS South Wabash 
Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

Hamilton, W. S. 

(Kentucky and Christ Church, 
'10) 
1804 Lincoln Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hardman, T. p. 

(West Virginia and Pembroke, 
'08) 
Horner, W. Va. 

Harino, C. H. 

(Massachusetts and New Col- 
lege, '07) 
96 Everit St., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Harrison, J. B. 

(Washington and Lincoln, '10) 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Hartley, R. V. L. 

(Utah and St. John's, '10) 
85 Crooke Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hartley, R. W. 

(Utah and Exeter, '07) 
High School, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Havens, V. B. 
(New Jersey and Christ Church, 
'IS) 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
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Hawkins, C. F. 

(Massachusetti and Balliol, *H) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

Hayes, J. D. 

(Ohio and Merton, '11) 

Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Hblm, R. 

(Florida and Exeter, '11) 
508 Louisville Trust Bldg., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Henry, R. L., Jr. 

(Illinois and Worcester, '04) 
41 Langdon St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Herino, H. B. 

(Maryland and Oriel, '11) 
Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Herrino, D. G. 

(New Jersey and Merton, '07) 
SS Cleveland Lane, 
Princeton, N. J. 

HiLLEY, H. S. 

(Kentucky and Jesus, 'H) 
Jesus College, 
Oxford, England. 

Hinds, H. 

(North Dakota and Queen's, 

'Oi) 
U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hoffman, M. J. 

(Michigan and Exeter, '10) 
Hope College, 
Holland, Mich. 

Hollmann, E. F. 

(California and St. John's, 'H) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 



HOLMAN, F. E. 

(Utah and Exeter, '08) 
Boston Building, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Holt, H. H. 

(Vermont and Exeter, '06) 
St. John's Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. 

HOLTZCLAW, B. C. 

(Georgia and Queen's, 'H) 
Queen's College, 
Oxford, England. 

HOMAN, P. T. 

(Oregon and Lincoln, 'H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

HooTON, E. A. 
(Wisconsin and University, '10) 
Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HORNBECK, S. K. 

(Colorado and Christ Church, 

n) 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Hubble, E. P. 

(IllinoU and Queen's, '10) 
Yerkes Observatory, 
Williams Bay, Wis. 

HUBBELL, P. E. 

(North Carolina and Jesus, 'H) 
Jesus College, 
Oxford, England. 

HUCKABY, G. C. 

(Louisiana and Wadham, '08) 
Louisiana State School for 
the Blind, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Hudson, H. G. 

(Illinois and Queen's, '11) 
Bishop HaU 7, 
Andover, Mass. 
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HuLL^ L. C.^ Jr. 

(Michigan and Braseno$e, *07) 
63 Wall St., 
New York City. 

HURLST, G. 

(Rhode Island and Lincoln, 

1816 Turk's Head Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 

Htdrick, J. L. 

(South Carolina and Lincoln, 
W) 
Rockefeller Foundation, 
6l Broadway, 
New York City. 

IlAACfl, H. R. 

(Delaware and Exeter, '06) 
208 N. Harrison St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Jackson, £. B. 

(Colorado and Brasenote, 'H) 
Brasenose College, 
Oxford, England. 

Jackson, J. H. 

(Louisiana and Wadham, '07) 
Lake Charles, La. 

Jacobson, B. H. 

(Utah and Exeter, 'Oi) 
Sugarhouse Sta., R. D. No. 1, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jamss, a. p. 

(Virginia and Worcester, '07) 
5648 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

JSPSON, W. C. 

(Nevada and Hertford, 'H) 
Hertford College, 
Oxford, England. 
Johns, L. 

(Wisconsin and University, 
'16) 
University College, 
Oxford, England. 



JOHANSON, J. M. 

(Washington and Exeter, V^) 
4580 14th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Johnson, W. C. 

(Rhode Island and New Col- 
lege, '11) 
Mt. Vernon St., 
Winchester, Mass. 

Johnson, W. W. 

(Oregon and Pembroke, '08) 
General Electric Co., 
266 S. Common St., 
West Lynn, Mass. 

Jones, T. H. 

(Kentucky and Exeter, 'IS) 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Jordan, W. C. 

(Maine and Queen's, '07) 
Y. M. C. A., 

Wuchang, China. 

Karsten, K. G. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 
'11) 
Furnald Hall, 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Keeny, S. M. 

(Pennsylvania and Merton, 
'16) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Keith, B. F. 

(Maine and Jesus, '08) 
Old Town, Maine. 

Keith, Chas. A. 

(Arkansas and Exeter, '07) 
Kentucky State Normal, 
Richmond, Ky. 

Keith, E. D. 

(Connecticut and Oriel, '10) 
Plumstead, 

North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Kelso^ a. p. 

(Pennsylvania and Worcester, 
'10) 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Mt Pleasant^ Pa. 

Kendall^ W. L. 

(Oklahoma and Brasenose, 'Oi) 
Smith Typewriter Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kbnnard^ E. H. 

(California and Exeter, '08) 

University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kern, E. E. 

(Maine and TrinUy, '11) 
ISO West S7th St., 
New York City. 

Eeyes, J. N. 

(Kansas and Wadham, 'IS) 
1106 West St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

KisrFBR, P. 

(Maryland and Oriel, '04) 
52 Broadway, 
New York City. 

KiRKPATRICK, J. H. 

(Alabama and Queen's, 'Oi) 
115 Pollock Bldg., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Kline, E. K. 

(Oklahoma and Pembroke, *07) 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111. 

Kyle, J. W. 

(Mississippi and Pembroke, 
'18) 
Batesville, Miss. 

Lacy, B. R., Jr. 

(North Carolina and Worcester, 
'07) 
R. F. D., No. 1, 

Willow Spring, N. C. 



LAvriTTE, L. S. 

(Florida and Exeter, '18) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

Lanob, R. L. 

(Oklahoma and St. John's, '10) 
933 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Larsbn, J. A. O. 

(Iowa and Queen's, '11) 

Park Region Lather College, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Levy, S. L. 

(Delaware and Hertford, '11) 
7 Perkins Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Light, F. C. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 

'08) 
Silver City, N. M. 

Lincoln, E. E. 

(Ohio and Lincoln, '08) 
10 Avon St., 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Lloyd, E. R. 

(West Virginia and Wadham, 
'06) 
U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

Locke, A. LeR. 

(Pennsylvania and Hertford, 
'07) 
Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

LOCKWOOD, T. P. 

(Missouri and Exeter, '18) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

LooMM, R. S. 

(Massachusetts and New Col^ 
lege, '10) 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111. 
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LOWDBRMILK, W. C. 

( Arizona and Wadham, '12) 
Ton to National Forest, 
Payson, Ariz. 

Ltans, C. K. 

(Oregon and Worcester, '10) 
812 Denniston Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lyman, £. 

(Vermont and Trinity, '11) 
198 King St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Lttlb, R. R. 

(New York and Merton, 'H) 
Merton College, 
Orford, England. 

McCarley, T. T. 

(Mississippi and Merton, '08) 
Union Bank BIdg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

McLane, J. R. 

(New Hampshire and Magda- 
len, '07) 
Pickering Building, 
Manchester, N. H. 

McLean, McD. K. 

(Texas and Christ Church, '10) 
University Park, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Mahaffie, C. D. 

(Oklahoma and St. John's, '05) 
Title and Trust Bldg., 
Portland, Ore. 

Manning-Smith, F. 

(West Virginia and Queen's, 
'13) 
Queen's College, 
Oxford, England. 

March, M. L. 

(Indiana and Exeter, 'H) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 



Marsh, A. H. 

(Nebraska and Keble, '06) 
34, The Angelus, 

25th Ave. and Douglas St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mayo, T. F. 

(Mississippi and St. John's, 

St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Means, P. B. 

(Nebraska and St. John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Means, T. 

(Connecticut and Merton, '11) 

]() Ash St., 

C'aiTibridge, Mass. 

Merriam, H. G. 

(Wyoming and Lincoln, 'O4,) 
Reed College, 
Portland, Ore. 

Merrill, R. V. 

(Illinois and Balliol, '13) 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, III. 

Meseryey, a. B. 

(New Hampshire and New Col- 
lege, '08) 
Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Metzoer, F. D. 

(Washington and Wadham, 
'08) 
617 Tacoma Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Millen, W. B. 

(Iowa and Pembroke, '08) 
Pioneer Press & Dispateh, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Miller, D. P. 

(Colorado and Lincoln, '16) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 
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Miller, L. R. 

(Kansas and Merion, '16) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Mills, W. P. 

(South Carolina and Chriit 
Church, '07) 
Y. M. C. A. 
Peking, China. 

MiTCHSLL, H. S. 

(Minneiota and New College, 
'06) 
University Club, 
Washington, D. C. 

MORLSRy F. M. 

(Kansas and St. John's, '06) 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. Student 
Hostel, 
Hong Kong, China. 

MoiSB, E. W. 

(Georgia and Christ Church, 

'11) 

University Club^ 
Atlanta, Ga. 

MORAN, H. A. 

(Calif omia and Wadham, '06) 
124 East 28th St., 
New York City. 

MORLST, C. D. 

(Maryland and New College, 
'10) 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 

Morris, G. C. 

(Arkansas and Pembroke, 'OS) 
1701 Wright Ave., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Morrow, McK. F. 

(Idaho and Worcester, *07) 
Box 1568, 
Boise, Idaho. 



Moslst, T. J. 

(Texas and St. John's, '08) 
8208 Highland Place, 
Cleveland Park, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mow, B. M. 

(Idaho and Jesus, 'H) 
Jesus College, 
Oxford, England. 

Murray, E. W. 

(Kansas and St. John's, 'Oi) 
1608 Louisiana St., 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Nash, E. V. 

(Missouri and Oriel, '16) 
Oriel College, 
Oxford, England. 

Nauole, E. B. 

(Texas and New College, '16) 
New College, 

Oxford, England. 

NSLSON, C. D. 

(Arkansas and Pembroke, '10) 
Birmingham College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Nelson, D. T. 

(North Dakota and New Col- 
lege, 'U) 
New College, 

Oxford, England. 

Newhall, p. 

(Connecticut and Magdalen, 
'16) 
Magdalen College, 
Oxford, England. 

NiLBs, E. H. 

(Maryland and Hertford, 'IS) 
American Ambulance, 
21 Rue Raynouard, 
Paris, France. 

NiZON, P. 

(Connecticut and BaUiol, Vi) 
Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Maine* 
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NOBLE^ G. B. 

(Washington and Worcester, 
'13) 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

NORYBLL^ G. W. 

(South Dakota and Queen's, 

Craig, Colo. 

OLMfTBD, J. M. D. 

(Vermont and Queen's, '08) 
808 Spring Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Obmond, a. H. 

(New Jersey and Oriel, '10) 
155 N. 14th St., 

East Orange, N. J. 

OfBORNS, J. I. 

(Indiana and Christ Church, 
'11) 
Livingston Hall, 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Paradise, S. 'H. 

(Connecticut and Balliol, 'H) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

Patton, F. L. 

(Ohio and Pembroke, 'IS) 

11 Af N. Monroe Ave., 

Columbus, Oliio. 

Paul, J. R. 

(South Carolina and Christ 
Church, '13) 
94 Church St., 
Charleston, S. C. 

Pearl, W. A. 

(Michigan and Oriel, '16) 
Oriel College, 
Oxford, England. 
Pbnfibld, W. G. 

(New Jersey and Merton, *H) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 



PlFER^ C. A. 

(Indiana and Pembroke, '08) 
Merrill Oldham & Co., 
S5 Congress St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Platt, R. C. 

(Michigan and Hertford, '06) 
No address obtainable. 

Porter, D. R. 

(Maine and Trinity, 'Oi) 
124 East 28th St, 
New York City. 

Porter, E. F. 

(North Dclcota and Queen's^ 
'IS) 
Ellendale, N. D. 

Post, L. A. 

(Pennsylvania and New Col' 
lege, 'IS) 
Y. M. C. A., Wodehouse Rd., 
Fort Bombay, India. 

Potter, F. M. 

(New Jersey and Christ 
Church, '08) 
Vorhees College, 

Vellare, Madras Presi- 
dency, India. 

Price, B. M. 

(New Jersey and Wadham, 

'Oi) 
76 Nicholas Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Prichard, S. V. O. 

(California and St, John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Prickett, W. 
(Delaware and Trinity, 'IS) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 
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Putnam, G. E. 

(Kansas and Christ Church, 
'08) 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

QUIOLEY^ H. S. 

(Minnesota and Hertford, '11) 

Gradi'ate College, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Railsback, L. G. 

(Washington and Lincoln, '06) 
Deer Park, Wash. 

Rand« O. R. 

(North Carolina and Oriel, '08) 
Box 17, 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Raney, W. F. 

(Nebraska and Hertford, '10) 
223 W. Gihnan, 
Madison, Wis. 

Ransom^ J. C. 

(Tennessee and Christ Church, 
'10) 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Ray, J. V. 

(West Virginia and Christ 
Church, '16) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

RsiD, A. G. 

(Colorado and Merton, '08) 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Zillah, Wash. 

RsiD, F. A. 

(Virginia and Queen's, '08) 
c|o Simpson, Thacher & Bart- 
lett, 
62 Cedar St., 
New York City. 
RicB« J. A., Jr. 

(Louisiana and Queen's, '11) 
5^78 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 



RiciiARnsox. R. M. D. 
(New Jersey and Christ 
Church, 'JO) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

RiOGs, L. H. 

(South Dakota and Lincoln, 
'13) 
Oahe, Hughes Co., S. D. 

RiNAKER, S. M. 

(Nebraska and Balliol, '07) 
940 The Rookery, 
Chicago, 111. 

Roberts, E. N. 

(Wyoming and Exeter, '10) 
Wind River, Wyo. 

Robins, T. E. 

(Pennsylvania and Chri$i 
Church, 'Oi) 
Woolley Park, Wantage, 
Berks, England. 

RODOERS, J. J. 

(Alabama and Jesus, '08) 
No address obtainable. 

Rogers, F. W. 

(Arizona and Exeter, 'H) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

Rogers^ W. McM. 

(Mississippi and St, John's, 
'11) 
1400 Empire Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Rollins, A. E. 

(Wisconsin and Worcester, '06) 
390 Clement Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

RUSHTON, W. 

(Alabama and Trinity, '16) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 
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Russell, F. F. 

(New York and Brasenose, 

-11) 

422 Greene Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rypins, S. I. 

(Minnesota and Hertford, 'H) 
Hertford College, 
Oxford, England. 

St. Clair, A. L. 

(Nevada and Wadham, *07) 
Deeth, Nev. 

St. John, J. H. 

(Iowa and Merton, 'H) 
Merlon Collcf^e, 
Oxford, En<^land. 

Sanders, A. G. 

(Texas and Magdalen, '07) 
Emory, Va. 

Sant, W. W. 

(Ohio and Lincoln, 'H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

SCHAEFFER, J. N. 

(Pennsylvania and Oriel, *06) 
25 South West End Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

SCHBLLENS, R. 

(Pennsylvania and Christ 
Church, '08) 
American Embassy, 
London, England. 

SCHMITT, B. E. 

(Tennessee and Merton, '05) 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

SCHOLZ, R. F. 

(Wisconsin and Worcester, 'OJj,) 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 



SCHUTT, W. E. 

(New York and Brasenose, 'Oi^ 
816 East Mill St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

ScooN, R. M. 

(New York and Merton, '07) 

19 Cleveland Lane, 
Princeton, N.' J. 

Scott, N. D. 

(Iowa and Merton, '16) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Sharp, S. S. 

(Wyoming and Exeter, 'H) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

Shepardson, W. H. 

(New York and Balliol, '10) 
Gore Hall, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Sherburne, J. C. 

(Vermont and Wadham, '0^) 
Randolph, Vt. 

Sherd, L. R. 

(Wisconsin and New College, 

'W 

New College, 

Oxford, England. 

Shipley, J. LeR. 

(Arkansas and St, John's, '11) 
1402 South Grand Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Simpson, R. H. 

(Indiana and Brasenose, 'IS) 
Brasenose College, 
Oxford, England. 

Sinclair, J. H. 

(Maryland and Lincoln, '08) 
909 West Genesee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



*■ 
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Smith, F. T. 

(Massachusetts and Oriel, '16) 
Oriel College, 

Oxford, England* 

Smith^ J. £. 

(Nebraska and Hertford, V8) 
Eureka College, 
Eureka, 111. 

Smith^ M. G. 

(Tennessee and Hertford, '11) 
512 Wheat Bldor., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Snow, C. E. 

(New Hampshire and Magda" 
len, 'IS) 
8 Story St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SOULE, H. W. 

(Maine and Worcester, '05) 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Spauldino, C. a. 

(Arizona and St. John's, '08) 
1781 North Lake Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Spauldixo, G. F. 

(Arizona and St, John's, '13) 
Rugby School, 
Rugby, England. 

Spxrry, W. L. 

(Michigan and Queen's, '04.) 
50 Brimmer St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Stephens, F. D. 

(California and St. John's, '13) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Stephenson, R. M. 

(Indiana and Balliol, '16) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 



Stevens, A. M. 

(Connecticut and Balliol, '06) 
2226 Loring Place, 
New York City, 

Stockton, G. B. 

(Florida and Christ Church, 

'W 

Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Stockton, W. T. 

(Florida and Wadham, '08) 
Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Stolz, H. R. 

(California and Queen's, '10) 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Stratton, W. W. 

(Utah and Lincoln, '13) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

Strickler, R. p. 

(West Virginia and St. John's^ 
'07) 
Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Stuart, W. A. 

(Virginia and Balliol, '10) 
Abingdon, Va. 

Stuart, W. S. 

(Kentucky and Queen's, '08) 
P. O. Box 7, 
Parlin, N. J. 

Stumbero, G. W. 

(Louisiana and Exeter, '13) 
American Embassy, 
5 Rue de Chaillot, 
Paris, France. 

Sullivan, W. M. 

(Rhode Island and St, John's, 

'W 

St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 
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Swain, F. G. 

(Wyoming and Wadham, '13) 
419 N. Milton Ave., 
Whittier, Cal. 

SWABTZ, C. B. 

(Pennsylvania and Merton, 

'11) 

Forest Hills, 

Long Island, N. Y. 

Tabeb, H. a. 

(Rhode Island and Si. John's, 
'10) 
Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Taber, N. S. 

(Rhode Island and St John's, 
'IS) 
129 Taber Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

Taylor, R. T. 

(Kentucky and Christ Church, 
'16) 
Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

Tetue, J. 

(Minnesota and Pembroke, '10) 
U. C. Seminary, 
St. Anthony Park, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Thatxb, W. W. 

(New Hampshire and Magda- 
len, '06) 
107 N. Main St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Thomas, J. R. 

(Montana and Jesus, '07) 
Box 98, 

Butte, Mont. 

Thomas, M. D. 

(Utah and Lincoln, 'H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 



Thompson, Q. U. 

(Alabama and Pembroke, '11) 
Citronelle, Ala. 

TlOKBT, J. J. 

(Tennessee and Pembroke, '0^) 
State University of Ken- 
tucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

TOMLINSON, B. 

(Illinois and Christ Church, 
'07) 
Watertown, Fla. 

TOWLES, E. S. 

(South Carolina and Magdalen, 
'06) 
Mississippi A. & M. College, 
Starkville, Miss. 

TowsoN, H. D. 

(Oeorgia and Merton, '18) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Trantham, H. 

(North Carolina and Christ 
Church, '06) 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Tryon, F. G., 

(Minnesota and Balliol, '16) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

Tucker, B. D. 

(Virginia and Christ Church, 
'06) 
St. Paul's Memorial Church, 
University, Va. 

Turlington, E. W. 

(North Carolina and Lincoln, 

'11) 

University of North Caro- 
lina, 
Chapel HiU, N. C. 
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Unsworth, W. S. 

(Nevada and Wadham, '08) 
Gare Rev. Samuel Unsworth, 
Reno, Nev. 

Van der ZmiL, J. 

(Iowa and Merton, '05) 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Van Santvoord, G. 

(Connecticut and Oriel, 'IS) 
Winchester College, 
Winchester, England. 

Vincent, G. C. 

(Ohio and Queen's, '0^) 

United Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, Pa. 

VooT, W. C. 

(Oklahoma and Hertford, '11) 
1400 E. 53d St., 
Chicago, 111. 

VOWLES, G. R. 

(North Dakota and St, John's, 

'07) 
1016 Sixth St., So., 
Fargo, N. D. 

Wade, T. H. 

(Qeorgia and Exeter, '06) 
Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Wallace, B. B. 

(Minnesota and Pembroke, 'Oi) 
620 University Place, 
Evanston, 111. 

Walleser, J. G. 

(Iowa and Oriel, '0^.) 
1110 West St., 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

Wallm, W. D. 

(Maryland and Wadham, \)7) 
University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 



Warren, R. H. 

(South Dakota and Queen's, 

'U) 

Queen's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Warrington, E. F. 

(Delaware and St. John's, '07) 
59 John St, 
New York City. 

Watkinb, J. K. 

(Michigan and Oriel, '11) 
928 Ford Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Weber, C. J. 

(Maryland and Queen's, 'H) 
Queen's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Werlein, p. p. 

(Louisiana and Queen's, 'H) 
Queen's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Webt, a. B. 

(Wisconsin and Oriel, '07) 
Racine College, 
Racine, Wis. 

Whallon, a. K. 

(Indiana and Wadham, '07) 
Presbyterian Mission, 
Paoting-fu, China. 

Whitcomb, p. W. 

(Kansas and Wadham, '11) 
Osborne Road, 

Walton-on-Thames, 
England. 

White, A. 

(Alabama and Christ Church, 

'07) 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Whiteley, G. a. 

(Colorado and Merton, '06) 
Ely, Nev. 
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Whitehead, G. S. 

(Georgia and Balliol, *16) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 

Wicker, C. F. 

(Connecticut and Balliol, '07) 
Legation of the U. S. A. 
Managua^ Nicaragua. 

WiLLARD, R. C. 

(New York and University, 
'06) 
Ethical Culture School, 
85 Central Park West, 
New York City. 

Williams, H. L. J. 

(Oeorgia and Christ Church, 
'08) 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Williams, W. L. G. 

(North Dakota and Merton, 
'10) 
Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Wilson, C. A. 

(Massachusetts and Worcester, 

'08) 
53 SUte St., 
Boston^ Mass. 

Wilson, C. C. 

(Vermont and Trinity, '07) 
The Church of Our Saviour, 
Roslindale, Mass. 

Wilson, J. H. 

(Vermont and Trinity, 'H) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford^ England. 

Wilton, S. M. 

(Nevada and Wadham, '10) 
No address obtainable. 

WiNANS, E. J. 

(Oregon and Pembroke, '07) 
M. E. Mission, 
Peking^ China. 



Wing, S. T. 

(Ohio and Wadham, '07) 
34 West 41.th St., 
New York City. 

Winston, J. H. 

(North Carolina and Christ 
Church, 'Oi) 
First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, 111. 

WOODROW, J. W. 

(Iowa and Queen's, '07) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 

WoODROW, M. F. 

(Kentucky and Christ Church, 
'07) 
Care Mr. F. E. Parham, 
115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Woodruff, E. P. 

(Texas and Lincoln, '16) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

Woody, C. H. 

(Oregon and St, John's, '11) 
15D, Graduate College, 
Princeton, N. J. 

WORTHEN, J. W. 

(New Hampshire and N^w CoU 
lege, '10) 
20 Auburn St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Yates, S. 

(Washington and Lincoln, '11) 
Moran School, 
Manitou Park, 

Rolling Bay, Wash. 

Yntema, H. E. 

(Michigan and Wadham, 'H) 
Wadham College, 
Oxford, England. 

YouNo, P. M. 

(South Dakota and Oriel, 'Oi) 
Mitchell, S. D. 
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Zeek, C. F.^ Jr. 

(Louisiana and Queen's, '10) 
Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 
Dallas, Texas. 



ZlEOLER, W. A. 

(Iowa and Wadham, '10) 
St. Mark's School, 
Southboro, Mass. 



OLD OXONIANS NOT RHODES SCHOLARS 



Abbot^ M. a. 

(Worcester) 
Yale Station, 

N^w Haven, Conn. 

Abbot, W. C. 
(Balliol) 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Allin, C. D. 

(St John's, 'Oi) 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Babb, H. W. 

(Christ Church and Worcester) 
Harvard Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bennett^ C. A. A. 
(Queen's, 'Oi) 

855 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Blackburn, C. A. C. 
(Magdalen, '95) 
68 Broad St., 
New York City. 

BOSWORTH, T. S. 

(Lincoln) 

Xew Y'ork Times, 
Times Square, 
New York City. 



Bremer, J. L. 

(Balliol, '97) 

295 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Burraoe, C. 

(Non-collegiate, '06) 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Cabot, S. P. 

(New College, '09) 
St. George's School, 
Newport, R. I. 

Cammann, D. M. 
(Christ Church, '72) 
University Club, 
New York City. 

Clemons, W. H. 

(Noncolle^ate, *0J^) 
Presbyterian College, 
Nanking, China. 

Cobb, Candler 
(Oriel, '07) 
59 Wall St, 

New York City. 

COOLIDGE, J. L. 

(Balliol, '96) 

7 Fayerweather St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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CORBIN, J. 

(Balliol, '9i) 

131 East 15th St., 
New York City. 

Craio^ Hardin 
(Exeter, '02) 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Cru, R. L. 

Park Ave. & 68th St., 
New York City. 

Denbigh, J. H. 
(Brasenose, '87) 
2676 Creston Ave., 
New York City. 

Dougherty, M. T. 
(Merton, '09) 
Evening Herald, 
Manchester, Conn. 

Eastwood, J. P. B. 
(New College) 
6$ Wall Street, 
New York City. 

Egleston, H. p. 
(Brasenose) 
24- Nassau St., 

New York City. 

EOLESTON, V. H. 

(Brasenose) 
24 Nassau St., 

New York City. 

Evans, A. G. 

(New Collesre, '07) 
Harvard Club, 
New York City. 

Faust, E. S. 

(Chriit Church, '08) 
15 Dey Street, 
New York City. 

Freund, J. C. 
(Exeter, '71) 
505 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 



Fuller, B. A. G. 
(ChrxH Church, 'Oi) 
'Tween Waters, 
Sherborn, Mass. 

Gerould, G. H. 

(Non-collegiate, '99) 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Gordon, J. H. 

(Magdalen) 

1421 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hall, Rt. Rev. A. C. A. 

(Christ Church, '66) 

Burlington, Vt. 

Hawtrey, G. H. C. 

(St, Edmund Hall, '88) 
St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Hoerni^., R. F. a. 

(Balliol and Magdalen, '99) 
Shady Hill Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Holsapple, Rev. Lloyd B. 
(St. John's, '07) 

3816 Davenport St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ireton, R. E. 
(Balliol) 

»S06 TJvin^ton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jeffries, J. T. L. 
(Exeter, '11) 

105 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Judy, C. K. 
(Lincoln, '06) 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Kane, Henry B. 

(Wadham, '86) 

Narragansett, R. I. 
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KoNiG, G. F. H. 

(Christ Church) 

16 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 

Lake, K. 

(Lincoln, '91) 

18 Hawthorn St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Larned, Rev. Albert 
(Exeter, V^) 
Bar Harbor, Me. 

Livingston, H. B. 
(Christ Church) 
319 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

LUQUER, L. 

9 Cornhill, 
Boston, Mass. 

McFadden, p. G. 

(Pembroke) 

35 William St, 
New York City. 

Marsh, R. McC. 
49 Wall St., 

New York City. 

Martin, B., Jr. 

(Christ Church, '90) 
University Club, 
New York City, 

Mason, M. P. 

(Corpus Christi, '99) 
Harvard, Mass. 

Meigs, Dwioht R. 
(MeHon, '08) 
The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Mellen, Chase 
(Brasenose, '8^) 
27 Cedar St., 
New York City. 



Mellen, Clark 
(Brasenose, *8If.) 
101 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

Merriman, R. B. 

(Balliol) 

175 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MiLBURN, DeVEREUX 

(Lincoln, '99) 
54 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

MiLBURN, J. G., Jr. 

(Lincoln) 

54 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

Millet, L. 

(University, '07) 
40 Wall St., 
New York City. 

Minard, a. E. 

(Noncollegiate, '06) 

Agricultural College, N. D. 

Morgan, Rev. D. Parker 
(Jesus and Magdalen Hall,^ 

Sharon, Conn. 

MORIARTY, G. H. 

(Christ Church) 
Prescott Hall, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Moses, R. I. 
(Wadham) 

150 East ,S5th St., 
New York City. 

Newill, a. C. 
(Balliol, '77) 

Portland, Oregon. 

NiCKALLS, G. 

(Magdalen, '86) 
Quinnipiack Club, 
New Haven, Conn. 

* Now Hertford College. 
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N1CKALL8, V. 
(Magdalen) 

Northrop, G. N. 
(Magdalen, '0^) 

University of Minnesota^ 
Minneapolis^ Minn. 

N08WORTHY, R. L. 
(Christ Church, '0^) 
17 State Street, 
New York City. 

OVERSTREET, H. A. 

2291 Aquaduct Ave., 
New York Citv. 

Parker, C. P. 

(Balliol, '72) 

1075 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Parker, Rt. Rev. E. M. 

(Kehle, '7 J,) 

63 N. State St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Parsons, H. H. 
(Balliol) 

201 Craigie Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Percy, Lord Eustace 
(Christ Church) 
British Emh.'issy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Philpot, H S. 
(Trinity, '76) 

Pitman, H. M. 
(Merton, '09) 
15 Lenox Place, 
New Brighton, 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

Porter, R. H. 

(Wadham, '05) 

64 Wall Street, 
New York City. 



Prichard, Rev. H. Adye 
(Trinity, '02) 

St. Mark's Church, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Pyemont, W. 

(Exeter) 

Pyle, D. H. McA. 
(Magdalen, '08) 
59 Wall St., 
New York City. 

Read, Conyers 
(Balliol) 

University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Rhinelander, Rt. Rev. P. M. 

(Christ Church, '93) 
251 S. 22nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richardson, W. K. 
(Balliol, '8i) 
SO6 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Riker, T. W. 
(Queen's, '0^) 

L^niversity of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Roberts, Rev. Brian C. 

(yoncnllr'riate, '03) 
St. Stephen's Rectory, 
Westborough, Mass. 

Robinson, D. 
(Christ Church) 
Sip Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

SCHENCK, FrEDRIC 

(Balliol, '09) 
52 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sheffield, D. St. E., 
(St. John's) 

Care R. H. Porter, 
64 Wall St., 

New York City. 
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Sprino-Rice, Sir Cecil Arthub 
(Balliol) 

British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stephens, H. M. 
(Balliol, 77) 

University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Stephenson, C. S. 
(Magdalen) 

840 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Stokes, A. P. 

(Noncollegiate, '12) 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Stuart-Wortley, R. 
(Balliol) 

The New Western, 
48th St, 

New York Ciiy. 

Thompson, Colin 
(Trinity, 'H) 

449 West Chestnut St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

TiBBiTS, Rev. J. E. 
(Exeter, '92) 
Concord, N. H. 

TiTCHENER, E. B. 

(BroMenote, '86) 
Cornell Heights, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Van Dyke, H., 8rd. 
(Magdalen) 
Princeton Club, 

Gramercy Park North, 
New York City. 



VOSBUROH, K. 

(Lincoln) 

Warton, Rev. W. M. 
(Queen's) 

Arlington, Vt. 

Webb, V. 

(Balliol, '12) 
108 Brattle St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Went, S. 

(St. John's, '00) 
The Nation, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York City. 

White, G. J. S. 
(Exeter, '06) 
8 East 48d St., 
New York City. 

Whitman, James S. 
(MeHon, '7^) 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

WORTHINGTON, B. V. T. 

(Christ Church, '10) 
29 East 77th St., 
New York City. 

Wright, C. H. C. 
(THnity, '91) 

5 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Wright, A. T. 
(New College) 

88 Lexington Ave., 
Cambridge, Mast. 
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OXFORD 

By Christophee Morley, '10, Maryland and New College 

We call her Mother, but no right of birth 

Is ours to call her so, and we must prove 

Our sonship in the spirit, not in books. 

She does not shew her graciousness to all 

Nor quickly yield her magic. Proud is she. 

Reticent and proud and to be won. 

And each must win her singly. Womanlike, 

Different to different men she is revealed. 

But having lived amid her pageantry 

Until it grows a parcel of our life, 

Lain by the river and known time stand still. 

Watched the broad Cherwell meadows steeped in sun 

And white Greek bodies bathing in the stream. 

Heard Big Tom throbbing on a frosty night. 

Haunted the gardens, seen the garden-wall 

Ankle-deep in tulips as in flame, 

And lain long evenings by the fluttering fire — 

When every arch and spire and flower and stone 

Has its familiar greeting; having laughed ^ 

And wept and prayed ; and shrunk from every man 

(Were he blood-brother even) to enjoy 

Our utter silence — shaving done these things 

Then timidly we touch her garment's hem. 

And she will stoop, and take us to her heart. 

Our Mother does not teach us, but she bids 
Us teach ourselves, she watching motherly. 
And now we know the reason of her tears 
The fault was ours, had we but understood — 
There are so many of us, changeling sons, 
Who know her not, nor even care to know. 
She feared we might not ever understand 
The secrets that she is too proud to tell. 
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But we have found our sonship, and we know 
That it was worth the search, although perhaps 
She may perforce disgrace us because we 
Have worshipped her not wisely but too well. 
But in her heart of heart we know that she 
Is glad, and when we asked her for the truth 
The tears were gone, her face was motherhood 
And tremulous with dawning of a smile. 

And now the spring is on us — our last spring — 
The bitter-sweet of March, with booming winds 
And swifter-running waters, and the joy . 
Of daffodils in baskets in the Corn 
Stabbing the grey with gold ; and primroses 
And almond-blossoms, like the cheeks of girls 
Grown pinker in the wind ; and all the earth 
Braces her sinews for the coming year. 
The ploughlands thrill, the very clods smell sweet 
And Cotswold hill-slopes hear the cry of lambs. 
Our Mother feels, and sends her sons away 
The while she dresses her against the spring. 
This spring our last, but we have heard men say 
When we have lost her, then we love her best — 
And glad to leave her, for men may not live 
All Mother-sheltered from the striving days. 

* O dear grey city, island of our dreams. 
The days are over when the London coach. 
Topping the rise at Shotover, could see 
(With sudden catch of breath) the level sun 
Flame on the gilded vanes of Magdalen Tower 
And silver rivers ribboning the grey. 
For now, the fairy island that we love 
Lies in a breaking surf of dingy red 
And shoals and reefs of villas, all of brick — 
Beyond them, rolling like the open sea. 
Is green, green England, deepening into blue 
And swept by Cotswold winds. The time will come 
When memory will teach us what has meant 
Most to our hearts, better than we know now. 
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The sordid suburbs, that we count mere loss, 
May sound as sweet to an all-hearing ear 
As organ-thunders throbbing at the panes. 
Perhaps we may forget them, only see 
St. Mary's spire and a high-riding moon 
Or battlemented shadows on the lawn. 
And we, your foster-sons from overseas, 
(Who have our sonship, not by right of birth 
But from another son, who full of dreams 
Has made us yours even as he was yours) 
Shall hear, far-flung across a dusty world, 
Your music, and the chime of college bells. 



IS IT WORTH WHILE TO GO TO OXFORD 

IN WAR-TIME? 

By G. H. GiFFORD, Massachusetts and Baluol, '13 

NowHEEE, I suppose, in the whole United Kingdom did the 
events of the summer of 1914 bear fruit with such dramatic sud- 
dennei^ as at the two ancient universities. The contrast between 
June and October was striking and saddening. What Oxford in 
simimer term means, they only know whose privilege it has been 
to experience it; this year nature seemed to outdo herself in giv- 
ing a long succession of perfect days, unusual even in this season 
when English weather is on its best behavior. Those who had come 
up eight months before seemed now, indeed, to be living in paradise. 
Then to see Oxford en fete for eight weeks and to be initiated into 
these new pleasures by newly made English friends, royal good 
fellows every one, was to us a revelation of new possibilities of 
joy. I shall always cherish the memory of a certain Commemora- 
tion party, one of the j oiliest that ever assembled. We broke up 
to go our respective ways for the vacation, looking forward to more 
good times when we should meet again. Some of the men were 
going off to an O. T. C. camp for their yearly period of training. 
But I doubt whether any of us had present to our imaginations the 
actuality of war; certainly we little dreamed that before two 
months were out our old life, delightful in its work and play, 
would be disrupted, and that we should be living in a new and 
strange world. 

The effect of the declaration of war on August 4 was immediate. 
For the next two months men flocked to Oxford to offer their ser- 
vices, and before the University came up for the Michaelmas term, 
a thousand had been recommended for commissions by the Vice- 
chancellor and been accepted. And how different was the Oxford 
to which we returned. Of those who had come back, the vast 
majority came with the expectation of leaving at the first oppor- 
tunity. The work of the O. T. C. now assumed an aspect of 
deadly seriousness, taking up between drills and military lectures 
about half of a man's time. Khaki was recognized by the Univer- 
sity as equivalent to academic dress, and on attending one's lectures 
on Plato's Republic^ one might find the lecturer's flowing master's 
gown discarded for the King's uniform. Still more did the town 
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take on a military aspect by the large numbers of recruits in the 
new army billeted there during the first months of the war. The 
parks were turned into a drilling ground and from morning to 
night one heard the tramp of marching companies in the streets 
with the lusty singing of **It's a long way to Tipperary." From the 
very beginning the Schools were converted into a hospital, and by 
the beginning of term were full of wounded. Presently the Town- 
hall too was taken, and later Somerville College. Voluntary aid 
in its various forms engrossed the energies of North Oxford. 

This stage may be said to have lasted for the first two terms of 
the war. Men, of course, were continually receiving commissions 
and going down, so that the numbers of the University dwindled 
rapidly. These were months of confusion and excitement, of 
course, but for all that, with characteristic English level-headedness, 
every effort was made to keep up with the ordinary activities of 
the University. Lecture courses continued though the classes 
had pitifully shrunk, and footer and hockey were played with 
energy on any afternoon when the men could be got together. 

After that the University reached a state of more stable equi- 
librium; most of her men were gone, there remained most of the 
American and Indian students and a small though by no means 
inconsiderable body of Englishmen kept out of the army for valid 
reasons. From time to time we received driblets of freshmen but 
most of these remained no longer than a term or two. The impres- 
sion was wide-spread in the world that the intellectual life of 
Oxford was quite dead. So it was asserted in the Times and the 
Morning Post, and the statement was widely quoted in the papers 
of this country. That, however, was misleading. I have never 
lived with more interesting people than during those two years of 
Oxford in war-time. The effect of the war in cutting down the 
numbers of the University was to unify the University circle by 
breaking down the barriers of the colleges. One looked more and 
more for friends and acquaintances outside college, and came into 
contact with men whose paths had previously been distinct. With 
the war interest came a galvanizing into renewed activity of the 
political clubs, and of those informal intercollegiate societies which 
spring up with such facility in Oxford, have their little fiing in 
which they lay down the law for the universe, and then are for- 
gotten. One enterprise of note was the founding, by a group of 
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men in residence, of the Palatine Review, In this it was hoped to 
keep alive the intellectual spark of Oxford and hand it on to 
happier days. It is a venture whose success is devoutly to be 
wished. No, Oxford was not then a desert in which Americans 
and Orientals sat about like pelicans in the wilderness. Yet as I 
write comes the sad thought that this stage, too, is of the past. One 
by one the men we knew have gone down, fewer and fewer have 
been those to take their places. Now there will be scarcely a man 
left who knew Oxford before the war, and the University will be 
lying asleep, waiting to be aroused and made anew. 

At present the question is being asked by many men, "Is it 
worth while to take a Rhodes Scholarship and go to Oxford in war- 
time?" One hears, moreover, of slackness in competition for the 
scholarships in many states, as if this question were frequently 
being answered in the negative. I should be glad if I could do 
anything to urge a more careful consideration of the subject. 

Certainly the experience of a man who goes to Oxford now will 
be entirely different in kind from that of the man who took his 
three years there before the war. Let us consider to begin with 
the disadvantages of the new situation, for they are numerous and 
weighty, and one must not close one's eyes to them. Of the old 
amenities of Oxford life few remain. That stimulating inter- 
course with a whole college generation of English young men, 
under circumstances of the most perfect ease and freedom, is now 
a thing that can only be regretfully longed for. It is impossible, 
I am afraid, for Oxford to mean the same thing to Americans going 
up after the long vacation of 1914, as to those who were fortunate 
enough to be rooted and grounded there before. As regards 
physical comforts, too, the new life will suffer by comparison. 
Many of the colleges, losing the tuition fees on which they relied for 
maintenance, have been forced to drastic economies. In many the 
pleasant custom of having breakfast and lunch in your own room 
has been given up ; large parts of others are occupied by the mili- 
tary, by cadet battalions from the front in training to receive com- 
missions, so that the undergraduate seems the intruder. Such 
few games and sports as may be organized will be only shadows of 
the old athletic life of the place. 

With regard to studies the situation is not so bad. It is true 
that one will miss one of the best features of Oxford work, the keen 
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competition for schools, and the enlivening contact with other 
minds set at the same problems. A man who goes to Oxford now 
must have strong nerves if he is not to be thrown off the track by 
the excitement of war conditions ; he must have the ability to go 
ahead with work by himself. He stands a good chance of getting 
a great deal of time and attention from the dons. It is true that 
the ranks of the dons have been greatly reduced. Numbers of the 
younger ones went into the army at an early stage and some of the 
most promising have already been killed. Many, moreover, in the 
last eighteen months have taken positions in government offices in 
London. You may find but two or three left in your own college. 
Still the number of dons is not so greatly reduced as that of under- 
graduates, and one is not restricted to one's own college, but can 
choose from all the University, including the University professors. 
When planning one's work it is essential to get accurate informa- 
tion as to what men are available, and this can be obtained from Mr. 
Wylie. The point I wish to stress, however, is that men of the type 
I have indicated above ought not to be deterred from competing 
for scholarships by reports of disorganization at Oxford. 

There is one line of work which ought to be especially men- 
tioned. The opportunities for the medical student — teste Davison, 
who ought to know-^are at present unrivalled at Oxford, owing 
to the presence of large military hospitals. Sir William Osier, 
the Regius Professor of Medicine, not only is a good friend to 
all Americans, but gives especial help and encouragement to Ameri- 
can medical students. I am convinced that anyone who has begun 
his medical course, or is sufficiently grounded in the preparatory 
subjects to begin serious medical work, ought to seize his chance 
like a shot, if there is a possibility of his getting a Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

But what I regard as of more importance than all that has gone 
before is the opportunity the scholarships give for living abroad 
at this critical period of history, and for rendering service in the 
numerous ways that have been described in the pages of this maga- 
zine, both in vacation and term time. It would be a great mis- 
fortune for this country if, owing to callousness and intellectual 
indolence, or selfish balancing of the comforts and discomforts of 
life at Oxford, we should not continue to send to England each year 
a group of men representing the best we have to offer. I should 
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like to quote from the letter of a friend who writes eloquently 
about this matter. He says : "Most decidedly do I believe Oxford 
still worth the time of an American college graduate. Ever since 
my return to the United States I have been appalled by the tragedy 
that is being enacted in this country : the most momentous events 
of the world's history are happening across the water, the most 
terrible calamity that ever threatened civilization is resolving itself 
there, illumined by the noblest sacrifices of which men are capable — 
and this country sits apart, happy in its peace, intent on its pros- 
perity, turning over the sporting page and the financial sheets 
with no more than a glance at the foreign news ! Perhaps we are 
not to blame: we are too engrossed in things personal and things 
American ; we have no world point of view and the whole business 
is too big to imagine ; our own life turns too distractingly around 
us for us to see out. But here is the opportunity Oxford and the 
Rhodes Scholarships offer to the man with the mind to take it: 
three years of personal contact with these great events, three 
years of personal experiences in catastrophic Europe, three years 
without worry as to our personal future, with time and oppor- 
tunity to look at the world from nearby, the world in its greatest 
crisis. I am not recommending a trip to England much as I might 
suggest that we go see the big fire that is lighting the whole Eastern 
sky. It is deeper than that. In the first place, perhaps we can help 
save something : I refer to the chances for service in England and 
on the Continent. But of more moment is the vast importance of 
it all to our own country and its place in future world councils. 
We cannot hope to appreciate the effect all this should have on 
our national future if we never really know what has been happen- 
ing abroad. 

"Of course, the intellectual opportunities at Oxford may be 
more limited than in times of peace, if dons are scarce, and the 
chance to live the life of old Oxford and know the sort of English 
boys you and I knew may be cut down. But gray old Oxford with 
her towers and pinnacles is still there to mother us and finally to 
grip our hearts as few places can. 

"More than this I need not say. You can tell better than I the 
actual effects of the war on Oxford life and opportunities. My 
conclusion, however, is largely independent of these. I do not 
believe a man could achieve financial or other success enough in 
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this country in two or three years to balance what the experience 
abroad would mean to the rest of his life in terms of vision." 

I endorse most heartily all that was said in this letter and 
hope that these ideas will commend themselves to many. One 
remark occurs to me which I will make parenthetically. English- 
men are given to self-criticism to the point of self-depreciation 
and will stand any amount of criticism from their friends. So 
that after one has lived for a few weeks at Oxford and made friends 
there one can discuss all questions with the greatest freedom. 
On the other hand, there is nothing an Englishman resents more 
than criticism made by an outsider — especially, to be frank, an 
American — made with a real or apparent assumption of superi- 
ority. This is a snare easily to be avoided, but I have known men 
to be caught in it and to go about England with a chip on their 
shoulder to their own great discomfort. In war time, when the 
vexing questions of neutrality and national pride are raised, the 
situation calls for a bit more thought, but I firmly believe that 
openness and sincerity on a basis of sympathy will meet with a 
gratifying response. 

Oxford has meant for many of us a new realization of the 
possibilities of life and a perspective we could not have gained 
elsewhere. There to a peculiar degree one is led to reflect on the 
place of this nation in the world's history, and thence one returns 
with a soberer and more balanced patriotism. Even so Oxford is 
calling for American students today, though the call is not to 
look at the world from a sheltered retreat of philosophic abstrac- 
tion, but to live in the midst of a turmoil of which we in this country 
have all too little conception, but out of which must proceed for 
good or for ill our destinies in common with those of all humanity. 



CHEMISTHY AT OXFORD 

By C. F. Hawkins, '14, Massachusetts and Balliol 

Oxford is so famous for its classical studies that one is apt, 
especially in America, to overlook the fact that the University 
also has excellent facilities for the teaching of science. Americans 
expressed surprise when I told them that I was going to study 
chemistry at Oxford, reminded me that chemistry was called 
^^stinks," and suggested that I would find the apparatus and equip- 
ment out of date and the study of science neglected. They pre- 
pared me for dingy old laboratories and apparatus dating from 
the Middle Ages. But I have found excellent facilities here in 
every respect, quite comparable to those at Harvard. There is 
not such a varied system of lectures, not so much research, and 
perhaps not quite so efficient an organization. But the tutorial 
system amply compensates for any lack of diversity in the lec- 
tures, and as for the research and the organization, Oxford is 
fully awake to their importance and is at the present time plan- 
ning to lead the way in their development, in this country at any 
rate. 

One of the most important academic events in recent times 
is the change which was made last spring in the Honor School 
of Chemistry. The sub-Faculty of Chemistry have come to 
the conclusion that every chemist should have some practical 
experience in the methods of research. Since neither the manu- 
facturers nor the Head Masters realize the importance of this 
but are willing to accept men as soon as they have their B.A. 
degree and Class, the sub-Faculty believe that the only way to 
induce men to take some research work here is to make a year's 
research necessary to the attainment of a Class in chemistry. 

To quote the essential part of the new statute, "The examina- 
tion in chemistry shall consist of two parts. In Part I candidates 
shall be examined in the subjects prescribed by the Board of the 
Faculty of Natural Science. For Part H- candidates must pre- 
sent at a time to be fixed by the Board, records of experimental 
investigations carried out, etc. The name of a candidate shall 
not be published in a Class list unless he has satisfied the examin- 
ers in Part I and Part II in consecutive years.'* The first part 
is exactly the same as the present Honor School, and the second 
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is an examination upon a piece of research upon which the candi- 
date has been engaged for one year. A candidate may apply 
for the B.A. degree upon passing the first part, but will not gain 
a Class. 

This means apparently an additional year's work, as the pres- 
ent Honor School is taken at the end of the third year, but 
the Board of Faculty of Natural Science will have the power to 
give permission to a candidate to be admitted to Part I of the 
examination in chemistry at the end of his second year. 

The major portion of the teaching in Natural Science is under 
the direction of the University rather more than in most schools, 
because it is more efficient and less expensive than a distinctly col- 
legiate direction could be. The main chemical laboratories are 
in the group of buildings known as the University Museum, but 
there are also at least five well-equipped college laboratories. But 
these do not in any way attempt to include all the branches of 
chemistry and each one of them is equipped for a special field. 
The Balliol and Trinity laboratory offers a remarkably good 
course in Physical Chemistry, and the one at Magdalen is devoted 
to Quantitative Analysis, while those at Christ Church and Queen's 
and the new one at Jesus offer special advantages along other 
lines. There are ample facilities for research in every branch of 
chemistry, and the Radcliffe Library contains a splendid collec- 
tion of scientific books with all the current scientific periodicals. 

Some years ago Mr. Perrins, a former member of Queen's 
College, gave £5,000 to assist the erection of a new laboratory for 
chemistry ; at the end of last summer term he gave an additional 
£5,000 for its equipment, and £20,000 as an endowment fund for 
the development of organic chemistry. Two thirds of this new 
laboratory is now complete and in use under the direction of 
Professor Perkin, whose name is well known to all students of 
organic chemistry. It is hoped in the near future to add another 
wing to complete this building, and to remodel or rebuild the old 
university laboratory for inorganic and general chemistry under 
the direction of a professor not yet appointed. When these 
plans are complete Oxford should have a chemical equipment of 
the very first order, and bear a large share of the great efforts 
which this country is making to develop chemical industry. 

Just at present conditions are, of course, far from normal, and 
this is especially true with regard to chemical materials and 
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apparatus. But important research is being carried on for the 
War Office, and Professor Perkin, who is taking a leading part in 
the effort to build up the British dye industry, has already insti- 
tuted considerable research in dye-stuffs. He is a most energetic 
and progressive leader, and chemistry cannot but flourish here 
under his direction. It must be remembered that the professors 
and tutors are quite as important a consideration as the material 
facilities, and the chemistry dons at Oxford include a large num- 
ber of very capable and inspiring men. Many of them are now 
engaged in government service and it may be interesting to note 
that of the fourteen chemists who hold the most important posi- 
tions as chemical advisers to His Majesty's Army in France, 
eight were trained at Oxford. 

There is a great unrest in education in England today, a 
demand for a change in method, and for a fuller development of 
scientific training. It is a critical time for the old universities, 
and there are certain to be many changes after the war. Whether 
there will be a tendency to develop the practical and scientific 
at the expense of the classical training is difficult to say, but it is 
certain that Oxford at least will be ready to offer a more thorough 
and valuable training in chemistry than ever before. 



RESULTS OF THE OCTOBER 
EXAMINATIONS 

We give below the results of the October qualifymg examina- 
tions furnished us through the kindness of Mr. H. T. Gerrans, 
Secretary of the Oxford Local Examination Board. In the edi- 
torial pages we comment at more length on the unfortunate lack 
of competition this year : in six of the states electing there are no 
candidates and in two more none passed. There may, of course, 
still be scholars chosen from those states in case there are men who 
have previously passed the qualifying examination and who have 
not yet reached the age of twenty-five. In another respect the 
examinations this year, as well as last, are unsatisfactory ; that is, 
in the low percentage of the men who passed. Out of a total of 118 
candidates, only 56 passed, while 62 failed. Last year 158 men 
took the examination, of whom 65 passed. Neither year presents 
a record that Americans can contemplate with much satisfaction. 

The men are listed by states. Names printed without any 
distinguishing mark are those of men who have passed the whole 
examination ; those printed with one star have passed in Latin and 
Mathematics but did not take the Greek paper ; those printed with 
two stars have previously passed in Latin and Mathematics and 
have this year passed in Greek. 

California Illinois 

♦Graham, Malbone W. •Clark, John C. 

♦Moody, Leo R. ♦Williams, John M. 

Rakestraw, Norris W. Indiana 

Connecticut ♦Little, Joseph C. 

♦Bourne, William N. ♦Sharp, Walter R. 

Delaware Kentucky 

♦Alderson, John H. ♦Dunlap, Richard W. 

Florida ♦Powers, Ira C. 

♦♦Hulley, Benjamin M. Louisiana 
♦Mixson, James A. ♦Amacker, David M. 

Georgia ♦Jones, Philip H. 

Wesley, Robert W. ♦Works, Royal L. 

Idaho Maine 

♦♦Sandelius, Walter E. ♦McKenney, Francis P. 
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Massachusetts 
Allen, Robert H. 
Buchanan, Scott M. 
*McMullin, James C. 

Potter, Arnold S. 
♦Scannell, Robert H. 
Shimer, William A. 

Michigan 

Carson, Ralph M. 

Nevada 

Edsall, Thomas H. 
♦♦Pargellis, Stanley M. 

New Hampshire 
♦Amen, John H. 
*Niles, Edward A. 

New Jersey 

•Bradley, Lee C. J. 

New Mexico 

Feather, George A. 

New York 

*Fassett, James M. 
•♦Mackenzie, Hugh. 

North Carolina 
•Bagley, Charles R. 
•Britton, Roswcll S. 

Ohio 

•Davis, John L. 
•Keifer, Horace S. 



•Langdon, Paul H. 
Van Fleet, Elmer H. 

Oklahoma 

•Eischeid, John T. 

Pennsylvania 

Reynolds, Theodore G. 
••Rockey, Ordean 

Rhode Island 

•Spalding, Daniel P. 

South Carolina 
•Dick, Alexander C. 

Dick, Russell 
•Holmes, John D. 

Texas 

•Nangle, William A. 

Vermont 

Johnson, Philip R. 
Penniman, Thomas K. 

Virginia 

•Allen, William L. 
Davis, Arthur K. 
NickeU, William P. 

Wyoming 
••Spicer, Morgan V. 

♦Titus, Harry W. 
••Wilcox, Horace N. 



Y. M. C. A. CANTEEN WORK IN BRITISH 

EAST AFRICA 

By O. C. Carmichael, '18, Alabama and Wadham 
[Extracts from a letter written from Nairobi, B. E. A.] 

To BEGIN with I might say that Blanshard and I signed on for 
a year's service in the Y. M. C. A. of India in 1915 and sailed 
from London for Bombay, via the Suez, on August 14. We 
arrived there on the fourth of September, and after spending a 
week or ten days in Bombay, Blanshard set sail again for Basra 
(Mesopotamia), and I left for Hyderabad, one of the largest 
cities in Central Southern India. While I was there for a few 
days' visit and study of the work, the General Secretary was 
suddenly called away to Calcutta to take over some work that was 
vacated on account of illness, and I was left in charge of the 
Hyderabad work, as Acting Greneral Secretary. 

After three months of very interesting work there, the Secre- 
tary returned and I was asked to come out to British East Africa 
to assist in the work that was just being begun. The Y. M. C. A. 
were asked to take over the Field Force canteens here and a num- 
ber of men were recruited in India for that work. I first went 
to Calcutta for a conference about the new work, and spent 
Christmas there. The latter part of December I returned to 
Bombay and sailed from there on the fourth of January for 
Mombasa, B. E. A. After ten days of rough sailing on an over- 
crowded troopship, we landed on the African shore and proceeded 
inland to Nairobi, which is about a day's journey by train. That 
journey is one of the most interesting one could imagine. For 
miles and miles you pass through a large game preserve where 
you see literally thousands of zebra, ostriches, deer, gazelles, 
wilde-beest, harte-beest, etc., etc. It is one vast natural zoological 
garden with all the tropical wild beasts known to Africa. 

After a few days in Nairobi with the man in charge of the 
East African Y. M. C. A., I was asked to take over the super- 
vision of the camps and canteens on one line of advance. There 
are three now along the line, the most remote of which is about 
eighty miles from the last railway station. I have a motor cycle 
for traversing that distance, and have made three trips thus far. 
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The roads have been made since the war and it is easy to imagine 
that it is not always smooth sailing. 

The night before mj first trip into the jungle I spent at a 
little station at the end of the railway, and arose early in the 
morning so as to get a start in the cool of the day. Some little 
delay, however, about getting petrol prevented me from getting 
off before 9:80. It was a beautiful day and exceptionally cool 
for summer in the midst of the tropics. My motor cycle was an 
old style N. S. U. (obviously a German make, a point which 
was commented upon everywhere I stopped), but as fleet as a 
tiger — at least, I hoped so that morning as I started out across 
the jungle stretch. I hadn't a sign of a weapon, even so much as 
a pocket knife and yet I had been warned against the wild beasts 
that one was likely to meet along the way. I was depending solely 
upon speed as a refuge from the jungle dwellers as well as from 
the German snipers that were reputed to have attacked a convoy 
a few days before my journey. 

It is a beautiful mountainous country there and I was enjoy- 
ing the ride immensely amidst the wonderful scenery of hill and 
valley, decked out in the luxuriance of tropical growth. Here 
and there were huge mounds of red earth peering out from beneath 
the grass and resembling the remains of mud huts built by wild 
tribes that one could imagine had formerly inhabited those parts. 
However, I've learned since that no such romantic story can be 
attached to those landmarks, since they are the work of certain 
species of African ant. I had gone about ten miles when I saw 
the first bit of unpleasant scenery, which had a peculiar effect on 
the speed of my machine. As I glanced at the hill-top above me 
I saw something in the bush that resembled a nightmare I had 
had, and recalled wild imaginings about a chase across the wilds 
of the African continent, in which I had seemed to take the lead. 
It was a picture of real life that I was not anxious to dwell on 
just at that time, and so I lost no time in getting to the foot of 
the hill and up the next. Examination of the detail of the picture 
was left till some future time when there would be more leisure, 
but the impression left on my mind by that experience is that 
of a huge animal of the cat family stealing quietly along, almost 
hidden by the thick undergrowth, but looking in my direction. 
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The first military camp I soon reached, and there I stopped 
for lunch, which consisted of a little Indian batter, and rice and 
curry. 

By 12:80 I was again on the road with a stretch of about 
thirty miles before I would reach the next camp. Except for a 
puncture nothing much happened along this way. Occasionally 
I met an ox convoy or a motor transport, and here and there a 
few wandering natives dressed in the scantiest of skin clothing, 
bearing a long spear and a bow and arrow. They are weird 
looking creatures with woolly hair which is usually soaked in a 
solution of red ochre. The peculiarity of one tribe, the Eikuyus, 
is the mutilation of their ears. You will often see them with the 
lobes of the ears so stretched and pulled out of shape that they 
almost touch the shoulder. There are also usually three perfora- 
tions on the upper part of the ear, into which they put straws or 
little wooden pegs. Another tribe, the Ukamba, take great pride 
in the sharpness of their teeth, and one often sees them with the 
front teeth filed to a point almost as sharp as a needle. 

It was about 8 :80 when I reached the next camp. It is situated 
in the valley of a huge mountain ravine and hedged about by 
ditches and natural barriers of all kinds. I reported there and 
telegraphed to the next station that I was on the way, then put 
off again through the thick woods that bordered the road on both 
sides. 

When I had gone some five miles I had some difficulty with 
the machine and got off to adjust it. Immediately I had alighted 
a rifle was fired from behind the bush ahead of me. The whizz 
of the bullet was quite distinct, and my first thought was of the 
two officers who had been shot in that region not ten days before. 
There was little prospect of escape as it looked then but I 
remounted and made a dash for freedom. I realized the feeling of 
one who is being potted at from ambush for I was certain in my 
own mind at that time that it was the crack of a German rifle that 
I had heard. I put on all the speed possible and turned the bend 
in the road at an angle of forty-five degrees, and just as I did 
80 I ran into three English tommies who were picking up freshly 
killed bird. I felt a thrill at the sight of the King's uniform on 
that occasion that is rare even to the most violent patriot. 
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I was soon in sight of the last camp before my destination. 
It. was then about 4 :30 and I had twenty miles to go. I was 
warned by a friend of mine there that I'd better not attempt the 
trip so late in the evening, for he said it would be fatal to try \o 
enter camp after dark, as they shoot without challenging in those 
advanced posts. I took his advice lightly and continued the 
journey, however, not without a slight fear of the consequence*^ 
should my machine give trouble. Everything went well till I had 
got to within about ten miles of the end, and then it began to rain 
with all the vehemence peculiar to the tropical shower. The coun- 
try was fearfully wild and the roads unspeakable. The rain turned 
the thick layer of dust into slippery mud and more than once I 
barely escaped a collision with liquid mother earth. I did, however, 
manage to keep going till within about two miles of camp when 
everything seemed to conspire against me. The old engine had 
kicked its last and I was hopelessly stuck just as night was com- 
ing on. I could hear the monkeys on the hillside above me in 
gleeful chatter over the cooling shower that had just passed, 
while I was shaking with physical cold and the mental chill at 
the prospects of the night that was ahead. To stay out there 
all night was courting the company of the lions for which that 
region was famous, and to attempt to enter camp was courting 
death. 

It was these alternatives that I was contemplating when I 
heard the buzz of a motor transport that was coming in late. I 
looked around and found that it had taken another road from 
the one I was on. I wanted to call to them but couldn't make 
them hear. By some strange luck for me, however, they stuck in 
the mud not three hundred yards away. I rushed to their assist- 
ance, feeling much better in the company of three. For more 
than a half hour we all tried in vain to move the little Ford ! It 
was then dark and our patience was exhausted. We started 
for camp even though it meant the facing of untamed Indian 
pickets who had been ordered to shoot (without challenging) any 
intruders. The Lieutenant who was along and who knew the place 
was very anxious and insisted on our making as much noise as 
possible so that the sentries would know that we were not trying 
to slip in under cover of darkness for hostile purposes. He him- 
self was industriously whistling some silly tune, while the most 
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appropriate thing I could think of to tune up on was **I want to 
be in Dixie." This I began to whistle with all diligence, and with 
a certain amount of feeling. 

It was in the midst of this situation which was almost as 
amusing as serious that we were overtaken by an unexpected 
motor car that had been delayed by the rain. It was a rare piece 
of luck and highly appreciated. We were picked up and arrived 
in camp at about 8 :00 o'clock. 

A little rum administered by the Red Cross, a hot dinner and 
a few blankets spread out on the ground in an open shed was 
sufficient for the night. I retired early and was lulled to sleep by 
the screeching sound of the hyenas and jackals on the hilltop 
above us. 

P. S. — ^You would perhaps be interested to know that I have 
just recently been given the honorary commission of captain for 
the work here. It carries all the privileges of any commission 
of that rank except the stipend. I now sport the King's uniform 
and three stars. 



OXFORD NEWS 

By C. H. Gkay, '14, Washington and Lincoln 

Adopting the attitude of Oxford optimists we can say that 
this will be the year of lowest ebb for the University. The Vice- 
chancellor summed up the feelings and forecasts in his speech at 
the opening of term. "We are beginning," he said, "a new 
academic year, with the vaguest notions of what it may have in 
store for us. If the best happened it might see the establishment 
of a triumphant and righteous peace ; then this term next year 
I might hand over the functions of Vice-chancellor to my successor 
free of some of the complications of the last two years. We can 
say, I feel sure, for myself, that we are right in keeping our 
academic life active in spite of its reduced and scanty membership. 
There ought to be no absolute break in the history of this Uni- 
versity. The war occupies all our minds, but great as it is, long 
and fruitful of change as it yet may be, it is an abnormality ; our 
normal life is the life of peace and order, and it is for this life 
that the University must continuously provide. To forget this is 
to be defeated in the war." 

The Vice-chancellor also gave some figures in regard to the 
work of Oxford men in the service of their country and to the 
present conditions in Oxford. In the army or navy there have 
been, up to date, 10,500 old members of this University serving; 
500 others have been otherwise in government employ. 1,100 men 
have obtained distinctions of various kinds. 1,230 have been 
reported killed, and 108 missing. Ten of the colleges are well 
filled with Officer Cadet Battalions ; and eight others with officers 
getting preliminary training for the Royal Flying Corps. 
Furthermore, part of Oriel is still occupied by the ladies of Somer- 
ville College, whose buildings are all in use as a hospital for 
wounded officers. One quad of Merton is occupied by the nurses 
from the hospital in the new Examination Schools. This hospital 
has now overflowed into University CoUege. The result of all this 
is that the undergraduates, numbering from six to thirty per 
college, are in more or less complete subjugation to the will and 
needs of the military. Adopting an idea from a recent drawing 
in Punchy conditions may be illustrated by the remarks of the little 
boy who three years ago would point out to his mother a uniformed 
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man in great wonder and would call out, "Oh Mother ! a soldier !" 
but now "Oh Mother! an undergraduate!" 

The presidential election has been a very popular subject of 
discussion recently. English people have shown themselves 
extremely interested and eager to learn more of the ins and outs 
of nominating conventions, the Electoral College, and such obscure 
bits of procedure as "the safeguarding of the ballots." The news- 
papers have given considerable space to forecasts, claims, and 
returns, following the wavering developments of the exciting con- 
test as well as they could. As the dispatches came in, confusing 
and often contradictory as they were, the editors solved the diffi- 
culty by printing the lot of them in one column, leaving it to the 
reader to find the answer. They were very cautious about taking 
sides in the contest; in fact, they were "absolutely neutral." 
But they all fell into the trap that caught the New York papers 
in the early stages of the count. Wilson supporters came away 
from their posts near the telegram board at the Union gazing 
glumly at the Renter telegrams in the afternoon papers which 
declared emphatically that Hughes had been elected. The next 
edition, however, revived the hopes, and the joy at what we have 
at this time accepted as the correct final result was by reaction 
wilder. 

On October 28 the question discussed at the American Club 
was whether or not the present administration should be repudi- 
ated. C. R. Clason opened the debate with a very characteristic 
speech based solidly upon Republican principles cmd arguments, 
that may be supposed to form a large ingredient of the nourish- 
ment of the rising young citizens of Gardner, Maine. "Chick" 
closed one of his gripping arguments before a breathless, spell- 
bound audience by saying: "This may sound far-fetched, but 
anyhow it's the argument that's being used now." He was fol- 
lowed by G. B. Stockton. From this point the character of the 
meeting became clearly defined ; it was a rally meeting for Presi- 
dent Wilson. The "rag" spirit did not have a chance, and sincere, 
earnest appeals from all angles of the situation followed one upon 
another until the house was in an emotional mood when "Let us 
rise and sing *Onward, Christian Soldier' " would doubtless have 
caused another memorable stampede. The vote was taken by 
states and resulted in an overwhelming victory for the President. 
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Twenty- three states went for Wilson ; four for Hughes ; five were 
equally divided; sixteen states had no representatives present. 

At the first meeting of the term we had three visitors whom 
President Sullivan, with his usual keen eye to the welfare and 
uplift of the members and to saving himself and brother officers 
from "Questions," impressed into service to give us short talks. 
Mr. Will Irwin, the well-known author and war correspondent, 
told us of many of his experiences on the Italian front, interesting 
personal anecdotes that may not find their way into his published 
articles. A joy-ride in an aerial railway, a meeting at close quar- 
ters on a narrow mountain path with a mule that had "a kick in 
both feet," a visit to a front line trench cut in a glacier, another 
visit to the famous house inhabited in the cellar by Austrian troops 
and on the other floors by Italians, where a sound meant instant 
death — these were some of the thrillers this entertainer of thou- 
sands picked out to give us first-hand. And our hearts were filled 
with laudable national pride when we were told of those Americans 
from the Pennsylvania coal mines who have learned American 
methods so thoroughly that they are detailed to blow off the tops 
of Alpine peaks that hinder the progress of civilization and the 
Italian army. Following Mr. Irwin, P. W. Whitcomb, '11, Kansas 
and Wadham, and Mr. Robinson Smith of the Belgian Relief 
Committee addressed the house. 

A. G. Fite, '14, Tennessee and Christ Church, has returned to 
his work here after a year spent as Professor of English in a school 
near Paris. He read a paper to the Club at its second meeting 
on "The Spirit of France." It was full of very valuable first- 
hand impressions from one who has had great opportunities to 
study the people of France under war conditions. Besides, his 
pronunciation of the Parisian "r" entitles him to a respectful 
hearing on all subjects connected with that country. 

**The Theology of the Bull-roarer," an address by Dr. R. R. 
Marett, was announced as the program for November 4. Needless 
to say, we all went with open minds. Then our Honorable Presi- 
dent codified the general ignorance in an introductory speech by 
referring constantly to the Bull-roarer as a "he" and then trying 
to identify "him," through a process of infallible logic, with a once 
famous American statesman, Theodore Roosevelt. Dr. Marett 
proceeded to humiliate our chosen representative by producing 
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a harmless-looking piece of wood and informing us that this was 
the subject of his paper, the oldest known religious symbol in the 
world. He gave us an extremely interesting account of the usage 
of this symbol and the religious beliefs that have grown up about 
it among primitive tribes in all parts of the world, but especially 
in Australia. 

It seems like going back into very ancient history to be writing 
now of summer vacation doings. But perhaps some news of the 
Americans' experiences on the Continent may be of interest. J. L. 
Glenn, G. B. Stockton, and C. G. Bowden spent the summer in 
Belgium and Northern France, with the American Commission 
for Relief. The work of the Commission has become very highly 
organized now. There is an enormous amount of work for each 
man to take care of. But it is more or less routine in character 
and lacking the interest that it had in the early days. Glenn was 
stationed this summer at Mons; Stockton, at Lille; and Bowden 
acted as courier for the Commission. 

At least a dozen of the Rhodes Scholars were in the American 
Ambulance Squads, either in Paris or at the front. M. D. Thomas, 
E. H. Niles, W. C. Jepson, R. K. Gooch, W. Prickett, and E. B. 
Jackson are still driving their cars at the front. E. B. Jackson, 
'14, Colorado and Brasenose (as noted in an editorial last October), 
has been awarded the Croix de Guerre by the French military 
authorities, for distinguished conduct under fire. R. H. Warren 
has been seriously ill in the American Hospital at Neuilly, but 
at the present writing is understood to be on his way home. 
[Warren's death occurred after this was written: see editorial 
pages. — Ed.] 

C. A. Castle, '14, Kansas and Wadham, writes that he will 
spend this year teaching English in a school in Valladolid, Spain. 
E. F. HoUmann, '14, California and St. John's, is connected with 
the RadcliiFe Infirmary as assistant house physician. 

The holder of the Rhodes Scholar record for continuous jail 
sentence, Stanley I. Rypins, Minnesota and Hertford, ended up 
another vacation at the mercy of the authorities. At the end 
of the summer vacation of 1915 he spent eight days in an Italian 
prison while the police went about to confiscate his gold and his 
passport. This year, after an extensive tour through Spain and 
Southern France, he suddenly found himself barred entrance into 
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the United Kingdom. For four weeks he argued the case with 
the British authorities in Paris. He is back with us at last, eagerly 
awaiting the next opportunity to throw himself into the jaws of 
the machinery of military governments. "The duty of the Rhodes 
Scholar is to travel," says Ryp ; and we surely have to hand it to 
him for getting about in spite of all the difficulties. 

"Rugger" and tennis are the two sports in which we engage 
this term. A "rugger" team composed entirely of Rhodes 
Scholars, American and Colonial, is playing a series of matches 
with teams from the Cadet Battalions, the Flying Corps, and 
various boys' schools. 

Oxford has been invaded by a fresh band of barbarians from 
the States. This is the first year of the new scheme whereby 
Scholars are sent from only two-thirds of the States. The number 
of new arrivals is thus about twenty-eight. The abundance of 
real "pep" that they have brought was badly needed in the Ameri- 
can Club. Oxford has another batch of huge letter-sweaters, 
smooth hair-cuts, large shapely felt hats, well-creased trousers, 
loud whistles, and "Yankee twangs" to work upon. But really 
it is too bad, for she is not equal to the task at present. In fact, 
the new class is beginning to work upon her in strange and marvel- 
ous ways. The latest invention is the "Tourist Tea." Ten men 
from ten colleges have formed a group bent upon "seeing Oxford" 
thoroughly and at once. Each week one man gives a tea to the 
other nine, hires a guide, and shows all the sights of his college 
to the crowd. Visions of ten Americans in the old days trailing 
from hall to chapel to library to wine-cellar, in the wake of a 
superannuated mumbly porter or ex-scout with a bunch of huge 
keys, all the time the focus of the admiring, deeply impressed 
gaze of the other undergraduates lined around the quad ! Yet what 
a splendid idea, after all! How many Rhodes Scholars really 
know Oxford before going down? 



EDITORIALS 

A Challejjge to the Rhodes Scholars 

Apropos of the giving up of the German Rhodes Scholarships 
a number of papers in this country have lately discussed the 
question whether or not the Rhodes plan can be called a success 
from any point of view, or at least from the point of view of the 
United States. The following paragraph from the Desert Eve- 
ning News of Salt Lake City, November 10, under the title, 
"Rhodes's Dream Dissipated," expresses what is apparently the 
opinion of a number of writers: 

"His scholarships were started in 1904, and there have already 
been many Rhodes graduates; yet there is no evidence that the 
American scholars have in any appreciable degree promoted better 
relationships between the United States and England, or that the 
German scholars have in any particular smoothed out the differ- 
ences between the Fatherland and the Mother-country. Close 
friendships and community of interest such as Mr. Rhodes hoped 
for are attained through commercial and social connections, rather 
than through academic processes. 

So, while it is regrettable that German participation in the 
empire-builder's benefaction is certain to be terminated, his scheme 
cannot charge any part of its failure to this fact. Even before 
the war broke out, its well-wishers had tacitly agreed that his 
plan had proved impractical. It has furnished a pleasant experi- 
ence for the scholars who have been selected, but it does not appear 
to have affected anywhere the deeper currents of national life. 
It need not be, and probably will not be, abandoned as to its 
application to the British colonies and the United States; but 
there is nothing in its past twelve years of operation to indicate 
that in this day and generation the altruistic dream can become 
a reality — and more's the pity." ^ 

To this editorial B. H. Jacobson, '04, Utah and Exeter, pub- 
lished a reply which we print in full: 

"In an editorial of Friday, November 10, headed "Rhodes's 
Dream Dissipated," certain conclusions are arrived at, which to 
every American Rhodes Scholar cannot but seem hasty and 
unjustifiable. They are in substance that the great plan of Cecil 
Rhodes for promoting friendship between England and those 
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nations of nearest kin is a complete failure. Now it will be admit- 
ted that no great confidence has ever been cherished in the effec- 
tiveness of that part of the Rhodes Scholarship scheme which 
provided for the Grerman scholarships. The odds were entirely too 
great against it. Even though many of the Grerman scholars have 
entered into the spirit of the plan as Cecil Rhodes hoped they 
would, still the mutual distrust existing between the two countries 
formed a barrier which could not be broken down in a few short 
years and by comparatively feeble means. The outbreak of the 
present war, however, is no evidence that the scheme would not 
accomplish great results if given a fair chance. In 1906 four or 
five young Germans, averaging perhaps twenty-five years of age, 
finished their stay at Oxford and returned to the German Empire ; 
and each year thereafter, about the same number has gone back 
to the Fatherland, making a total of perhaps forty by the time 
the war broke out. How could such a handful of young men be 
expected to wield any appreciable influence whatever, in a country 
where counsel is accepted only from those who look back on long 
records of faithful service? 

"In our own country the case is in some respects the same, in 
others quite different. In the first place, fortunately, no situation 
has arisen to put to a severe test the friendly relations between 
the United States and England. In the second place there has been 
no way and perhaps can be no way of measuring the possible 
influence of even the meagre handful of returned Rhodes Scholars, 
scattered throughout the Union, to the number of perhaps four 
or five in each state. The scheme then, which is designed to be 
perpetual, is still in its early infancy. The men are still young 
and therefore comparatively uninfluential. Indeed, just to the 
extent that they are of that peace-loving and perhaps idealistic 
and intellectual type of mind, to which the Rhodes Scholarships 
would naturally make their first and strongest appeal, just to this 
extent these young men will not be among those who make the most 
noise in their communities and who mould opinion and control 
policies by their prominence. On the other hand, because they are 
idealists, the element of time is the more essential in bringing 
results, and surely the history of the progress of the race shows 
that the lofty dreams of the idealist are none the less desirable 
and none the less certain of fulfillment because they are not 
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appreciated at the time and because they are realized only through 
and after a long process of toil and development. 

"The Rhodes Scholars have an organ, The American 
Oxonian, through which they keep somewhat in touch with one 
another and with their intellectual foster-mother across the water. 
The majority of them have entered either the profession of teach- 
ing or that of law, and in the former capacity they are found in 
some college or high school in nearly every state in the Union. 
Their numbers are few now and it is manifestly unfair to pronounce 
at its very incipiency upon the success or failure of an undertaking 
whose magnitude is indicated in part by the absence of any time 
limit to its period of operation. When after forty or fifty years 
the Rhodes Scholars shall be counted by thousands instead of 
scores, then will be the proper time to judge whether these young 
men, fired by the noble ideals of their immortal benefactor and 
by the splendid examples of such of his friends and countrymen 
as Lord Bryce and the late William T. Stead, *have in any appreci- 
able degree promoted better relationships between the United 
States and England.' Then will be the time to decide which are 
stronger, the temporary bonds of selfish 'commercial and social 
connections,' or those ties of 'educational relations,' whose very 
establishment means the destruction of mutual ignorance, that 
mother of mistrust and breeder of hatred. Then if the snarling 
voice of Selfishness, Ignorance, and Hate should be raised to incite 
us against our Anglo-Saxon brothers, we may confidently hope 
that the calm but firm accents of Altruism, Understanding, and 
Love, directed by Reason and not by Interest, shall declare with 
power not to be questioned, that enlightened and civilized humanity 
no longer shall settle differences by force of arms." 

Mr. Jacobson has, of course, expressed the central point : it is 
as yet too soon to speak of the realization of a dream as big as that 
of Rhodes. Projects of that kind are not realized in a day or a 
year or ten years. In education there are perhaps already results 
that could be pointed to: for example the list of articles printed* 
in this magazine during the last year and a half on the adaptation 
of English ideas in American universities. This wide-spread move- 
ment to assimilate in our education what we can of English methods 
in the place of the formerly universal Grerman ones has been a 
movement in which Rhodes Scholars have almost everywhere had 
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a part. If no other activity of the Rhodes Scholars bulks so large 
there have nevertheless been other activities, but our own inclina- 
tion is to emphasize the challenge rather than to make a defense. 
After all have we done as much as we should — not for England, 
for Rhodes's scheme was not for the aggrandizement of England — 
but for the cause of international good-feeling which he had at 
heart? In the first place we might have done more and we must 
do more for the scheme itself. We must call its advantages to the 
attention of more and of better men — men who are fitted to take 
advantage of its opportunities and to fulfill its responsibilities. 

In the second place we might be more public spirited than we 
are in thinking about the grave questions that confront us and 
the world at the present time. It seems pretty certain that the 
cause of peace and international good-will is destined to be even 
more difficult after the war is over than now. More than ever 
before will there be need for men who can think clearly and make 
their influence felt. 

To us one or two principles seem clear. Peace is not an end in 
itself, but a by-product of justice and good will, not to be had 
permanently without these, following inevitably if they be present. 
As a nation we have not stood for justice in this war. We have 
been "neutral.** The great majority of the people, in our belief, 
are not neutral and are growing less neutral every day, but the war 
may end before that sentiment finds official expression. At the 
end of the war one of two things will happen: we shall face a 
world hostile to us, envious of our wealth, contemptuous of our 
character ; or, if by some miracle we are able to express by private 
means that good will and moral decision which we have not by 
public, we shall find the Anglo-Saxon part of the world generous in 
victory and ready to combine with us in such a league or alliance 
as will ensure peace in the future by enforcing justice and inter^ 
national morality. 

In either case our old isolation is gone. To attempt, either by 
preparedness or pacificism, to continue that is to make certain 
new disaster for the world. The great problem before those Ameri- 
cans who would save their country is to destroy that old idea of 
isolation, of "entangling alliances with none." We must cast our 
lot in with that of civilization if we or civilization are to endure. 
Two years ago such an idea was contrary to all ordinary American 
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habits of thought. Today it is becoming more common. Let it 
become universal and there would be no question as to where 
America would stand on the great moral questions raised by this 
war. Here is another task which, in our humble opinion, it is 
the duty of Rhodes Scholars to do all they can to accomplish. 



Lack of Competition for the Scholarships 

It is perhaps not surprising that there should this year be 
even less competition than usual for the Rhodes Scholarships. 
The results of the October examinations printed in this issue show 
that in six of the states electing scholars this year — Maryland, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and West Vir- 
ginia — there were no candidates, while in two — Tennessee and 
Arizona — no one passed. Doubtless this is due in large measure 
to the war. Men feel that the resources of Oxford are crippled 
by the war (as they are), and that this is not a time to go to 
England for an education. 

While it is not surprising that some men should feel this, it is 
surprising that there should not be some men in each state who 
feel exactly the opposite. The opportunity of coming into close, 
human, personal touch with the greatest event in history is per- 
haps the greatest educational opportunity imaginable, and it is 
a curious commentary on American insularity and lack of inter- 
national imagination that in a number of states the scholarship 
should go begging. 

It seems to us, as we have said often in these columns, that the 
lack of competition for the Scholarships, in normal times as well 
as now, is peculiarly a matter for the ex-Rhodes Scholars to 
remedy. Our gratitude to the scheme should extend at least as 
far as making its advantages effectively known to others. We 
must take better means to that end if we are not to leave our duty 
unfulfilled. We should be glad to hear from other men comments 
on the question. What can we do about it? 



Death of Robert Warren 

We regret to announce the death of Robert H. Warren, '14, 
South Dakota and Queen's. Warren died the last of November 
in a hospital at Bordeaux, of tuberculosis contracted while serving 
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with the American Ambulance in France. We are unable to secure 
any particulars of his illness and death except those supplied by 
Miss Ethel R. Thompson, an American nurse in the Ambulance^ 
who writes as follows : 

"He worked at La Chappelle until exposure and bad food got 
in their deadly work and he began to fail. He did not give up until 
actually compelled to, when he was taken to the little American 
hospital, where he was tenderly cared for but failed steadily. At 
last he longed for home so much that the Hospital made all arrange- 
ments with the officials to send him. He was sent to Bordeaux in 
the care of Mr. Hayden, one of the Ambulance men, who was kind- 
ness itself to him. The captain refused to let him come on board 
(it was the Rochambeau on which he expected to sail), and he 
was put into a hospital there, while Dr. Powers of Denver, and 
Dr. Lawrence of Johns Hopkins interviewed all the powers that be. 
Finally he was put on board, where he was allowed to stay for 
thirty-six hours; but the quarantine officials absolutely refused 
to let the ship sail with him on board, in spite of the utmost efForts 
of Dr. Powers and Dr. Lawrence. I shall never forget the little 
pale emaciated face under the Ambulance cap, as he was carried 
down the gang-plank by four Indo-Chinese coolies. One of the 
nurses and an Ambulance man went with him back to the Bordeaux 
hospital, where they were compelled to leave him late that evening. 
Meanwhile Dr. Powers was keeping the wires to Paris hot, getting 
a doctor down to take him back to Paris. The whole ship was 
saddened; though he probably would not have survived the trip 
over, at least his last days would have been happier. His last words 
were, *I shall never see America again.' He is just one of the 
hundreds of splendid young Americans, both men and women, who 
are giving their all for the Allies in their struggle for civilization. 
It makes one proud to be of the same blood, and to be able to help, 
no matter how little." 

Robert Warren had been constantly in war relief work in 
Belgium and with the American Ambulance in France since Decem- 
ber, 1914. He was the first American in the Ambulance Corps to 
be awarded the MSdaiUe d* Honneur for able, heroic, and con- 
scientious service, and he is the first American Rhodes Scholar to 
give his life for the cause of the Allies. Dulce et decorum est pro 
humanitate mori. 
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The Atlantic Union Farm Colony 

We have received from Mr. T. Driffield Hawkin, Honorary 
Secretary of the Atlantic Union, a statement of the plan of the 
Union for a farm colony for English soldiers after the war. The 
project is one in which Rhodes Scholars will wish to assist, and 
we propose later to form a committee and solicit subscriptions 
for the fund. The industrial problem of caring for idle soldiers 
after the demobilization of the tremendous armies now engaged 
in fighting will be little short of appalling in its magnitude and 
difficulty. Any sum which we Rhodes Scholars can raise will 
doubtless be insignificant in comparison with the need, but it will 
at least be a testimonial of our gratitude for past hospitality and 
of our good will to England in this fight of hers for her existence 
and for civilization. The statement of the plan follows : 

**The question of the employment of the millions engaged in 
the war, on demobilization, is in the minds of everyone. It is a 
matter requiring the greatest consideration and thought; the 
working out in detail of all schemes must take place long before 
hostilities come to an end. One of the most important considera- 
tions in this aspect is the settling on the land after the war of such 
of the demobilized persons as are willing to earn their living in 
agricultural pursuits. 

The war has taken a great number of men from the land itself 
but many more from industrial vocations ; and many employed in 
the latter after their experience of life in the open air, will probably 
not be willing to return to life in the factory, shop, or office. The 
experience of the war has taught us not only the necessity to the 
nation's defense of physical fitness but also the importance of a 
country being as far as possible self-contained as to the main neces- 
sities of life. 

"All will probably come back with a Vider outlook and 
heightened ambition,' and it is only right to afford to those who 
have been willing to sacrifice their lives for their country an oppor- 
tunity, as far as possible, of satisfying desires and ambitions; 
they should be encouraged and assisted to find occupation on the 
land for which they have fought, or, if they desire it, to find out- 
lets in foreign countries or the colonies. Many would probably 
choose, as heretofore, the United States, and it is understood that 
there are many persons in this country and in the United States 
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who would be willing to start an agricultural colony in England to 
prepare persons for colonization in the States. 

"The war has not been an ordinary war, fought for the 
advantage only of the combatants, but one fought for freedom 
and civilization — to prevent military despotism affecting, not only 
those now concerned, but the whole world. The United States, 
though they may not actually be combatants in the war, will derive 
many benefits from its successful termination, and it is not unjust, 
therefore, that those who consider they owe something to the Allies 
for the fight they have put up and the sacrifices they have made in 
the cause of civilization, should contribute something to the scheme. 

"The scheme of land colonization has been carefully considered 
by the Departmental Committee under Lord Selbome, and a most 
interesting report has been prepared by that committee. Shortly, 
the scheme is to create a settlement of some 1,000 or 2,000 acres 
of agricultural land alone, or pasture land alone, or mixed, and to 
settle thereon some 100 families, each with small holdings, averag- 
ing, say four acres each, with a reserve of some 300 acres (if the 
settlement is only of 1,000 acres) available for extension of the 
holdings, another 800 acres being kept as a central farm for the 
colony, which should also work the 800 reserve acres until taken 
up by the colonists. There would have to be provided cottages for 
the 100 families, farm buildings, equipment, etc. 

"At the central farm would be the instructor, who would initiate 
those who had not had previous experience of agricultural life, and 
would prepare them to take up their own allotments. The manager 
selected at the central farm would be a person up to date in his 
knowledge of farming; he would, of course, assist and instruct the 
settlers, even when farming their own lands, as to the best methods 
of doing so. 

"The land selected would, of course, be of the most suitable 
quality, and, as far as possible, home industries would be provided 
to employ the spare time of those actually engaged on the land, 
and those of their families not so employed. The social amenities 
of the village would be carefully looked after, as a certain number 
of the settlers would probably be those who came from towns, whom 
the dulness of the country would influence prejudicially. 

"The cost of the scheme has been reckoned at something like 
£90,000 for 1,000 acres and about £180,000 for 2,000 acres. The 
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suggestion is that a company be formed for the acquisition of the 
land, for the erection of the cottages, and farm buildings, and 
for the management of the colony. As the land would be divided 
into small holdings, it is considered that the scheme would not 
only be self-supporting, but would probably earn a dividend of 
some five per cent. 

"Certain farms have been submitted and are likely to prove 
satisfactory for the purpose, but it is evident that a scheme could 
not be got under way without the expenditure of a certain sum 
in initial expenses. Part of the work connected with it will be 
free, but a good deal will have to be paid for. The following is 
a rough estimate of probable expenditure : 
Preparation, printing, and circulation of initial scheme and 

application for funds $200 

Expert advice on the farms submitted 200 

Option for the purchase of approved farm 600 

Preparation of plans showing outlay of the estate 100" 

Rhdes Scholars will later be given an opportunity to subscribe 
to the fund. 



Out of the Mouths of Babes and Sucklings 

The members of the class of 1916 who sailed together on the 
Andania last September gave evidence of their enterprise and wit 
by publishing a Good Rhodes BuU-e-tin on the steamer, with the 
motto "All Rhodes lead to Oxford." Despite a rather Elizabethan 
tendency to punning, the publication is of service as a kind of 
Who^s Who of the new class. Not having space to reproduce that 
department in full we clip the following "Compote de Statistics." 

"Eight of the party are ministers' sons and five of them sons 
of Methodist preachers ! Eight of them Phi Beta Kappas, too ! and 
all the Methodists tennis sharks. 

"Nine of the men are Methodists; three each are Episcopal, 
Congregational, and Presbyterian; two each are Baptists and 
Disciples of Christ ; one each are Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, Uni- 
tarian, and Roman Catholic. Four give no preference. 

"Seven are members of (social) fraternities. 

"Finger gets the honor of being the youngest member of the 
party by the margin of eight days over Bates ; Coffin is the oldest. 
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"Fourteen of the fellows come from small colleges, nine from 
large institutions, while seven have attended both large and small 
schools. 

"Four of them willing to admit that they are for Hughes! 
Not even the fact that four are non-committal and twenty-two for 
President Wilson can atone for this quartette. 

"Four of them sport three given names. Three of them are 
undergraduates. * Six are Master of Arts, and twenty-seven have 
their A.B. 

"Five of them are farmers' sons, two lawyers' sons, one's 
father sells life insurance, and five are sons of our ancient enemies, 
teachers. 

"Just look at that human mast. Bishop, 6 feet, 3 inches tall, 
and *Shorty' Johns at 6 feet, 6 inches. Even a Rhodes party is not 
free from a' Mutt and Jeff. And for the Gus and Mikes, there is 
D. F. Miller and Stephenson weighing 180 pounds and Johns at 
125 pounds. 

"Six will go to St. John's, five to Merton, four to Balliol, three 
to Trinity, two each to Magdalen, Christ Church, and Lincoln; 
one each to Brasenose, New College, Oriel, Wadham, University, 
and Worcester. 

"As regards their Oxford courses, ten will read Modem 
History, seven will read Law, four Greats, three English, two 
Chemistry, two Theology, and one Mathematics." 



V 



PERSONALS 

Class of 1904: L. H. Gipson, Secretary 

Professor Tucker Brooke of Yale University writes in a tone 
of evident relief that "we have been absorbed in the difficulties 
attendant upon a change of residence. We have left the house that 
we have been occupying on the edge of town, and are now esconced 
within a mile of the university, at 108 Cottage Street. I trust 
that we shall remain here for at least a good many years." 

Professor Brooks of the University of Georgia is a very busy 
man these days. In the October number of The Military Historian 
and Economist he has an article on "Conscription in the Con- 
federate States." At the coming meeting of the American Histori- 
cal Society to be held at Cincinnati he will read a paper on "Howell 
Cobb and the Crisis of 1850." This undoubtedly is one among the 
studies he has been making in connection with the life of Howell 
Cobb that he has been writing. It will be of special interest to 
his friends who are engaged in historical work to know that he 
has set on foot the organization of a new historical society in 
Greorgia to work for the establishment of a state department of 
archives and history, and to sustain a small quarterly devoted 
to the interests of Georgia history. He has secured up to the 
present time 110 paid subscriptions. The arrival of a daughter 
at the Brooks home is thus announced in the inimitable language 
of the proud father: 

"Birth of a daughter, October 26. Said to resemble her daddy, 
but features have not as yet been composed long enough at any 
one time for this observation to be verified. All voice and tummy 
to date." 

Professor Julius A. Brown has the following interesting com- 
munication to make : "I have not resigned from the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, even though I have been away from Beirut since 

the summer of 1914, and do not expect to return until (you 

can supply the blank as well as I). Columbia has been most 
hospitable, and at the risk of embarrassment, has kept a place for 
me in the physics department. So I am able to continue the work, 
begun in the laboratories of the Museum in Oxford, of endeavor- 
ing to interest a group of generally passively resisting students 
in the laws of the physical universe. 
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"My family has been happily increased by the arrival of a 
small daughter, who being born in the U. S. A., will not need to 
explain to all comers, as do her two brothers, that she is not a 
Syrian but a good American. 

"In regard to my views of the Syrian situation, I must preserve 
a discrete silence when I write for publication, for an open expres- 
sion might cause offence to the present government of the land. 
I expect to find many things different, however, when the war is 
over. The distress is certainly very great even in places like 
Beirut, far removed from the center of the Armenian *deporta- 
tions.' We are actively interested in the Christmas relief ship 
that is soon to go out, but which will not begin to meet the neces- 
sities of the situation. 

"In politics, I continue to be a Democrat. I am an enthusi- 
astic Plattsburg man, but am not trying for a commission or other 
personal advancement. I am a pacifist who at the same time 
believes in universal military training of a sort. I have lost a good 
deal of weight since the old *togger' days, but think I am still 
recognizable. More so I fear than will be the streets of Oxford, 
if I ever go back there. The casualty lists I have seen make 
terrible reading. 

"One is stunned at the number of friends who have gone, but 
honored in the thought that one has known intimately so many 
who have gone as they did. I am not a pessimist who believes that 
Christianity is a failure. Far from it. But our Thanksgiving 
will, indeed, be a solemn one this year." 

C. W. Bush, Esq., writes that there are three qualified can- 
didates for the Rhodes Scholarship in Delaware this year and 
that an appointment will be made within the next few days. 

Readers of The Oxonian will be interested to know that Major 
William A. Fleet has resigned his post at Culver Military Academy 
and has volunteered for active service in the English army. He has 
been given a captain's commission. 

The Harvard University Press has announced the publication 
of Aristotle's Meteorology which has been edited by Professor 
Francis H. Fobes of Union College. 

G. E. Hamilton of Heath & Co. has the following commenda- 
tory statement to make relative to The Oxonian: "I think the 
management of The Oxonian deserves the warm appreciation of 
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every old Rhodes Scholar, and I hope that everybody will stand 
by it until its future is secured. Aydelotte, in particular, deserves 
the hearty thanks of all of us." 

Professor R. L. Henry of the University of Iowa writes, "I 
decided to take a year off from teaching to do some writing. I 
have long planned to do it but have not found time for it in the 
grind of daily work. During the past nine years I have taught 
at four different universities and have had new courses to work 
up each year. Cambridge with the Harvard Law Library seemed 
the right location for writing, so here I am with my family in an 
apartment at 41 Langdon Street. I had joined the militia and 
was in the First Iowa Cavalry. I went to camp with them in the 
summer of 1916. When my work at the University of Iowa began 
in the fall I found it impossible to drill with them regularly on 
account of the distance from the drill ground which was at West 
Branch, Iowa. Therefore, I got out of the cavalry, but I con- 
tinued to drill the whole academic year with the University of 
Iowa Regiment. When the Mexican war cloud came up, I thought 
some of going back into the militia, but decided instead to go to the 
military training camp at Plattsburg. For I wanted more training 
and learned that I could go with the proposed "Plattsburg Divi- 
sion" if there was to be a real war. The way things turned out 
I am more than glad that I did not go to the border with the 
militia. I stayed at Plattsburg for both the July and August 
camps and was quite successful both in marksmanship and in pro- 
motions. I met several Rhodes men there and have since learned 
that there were quite a number more. I would suggest that next 
summer all Oxonians who are going send their names to the editor 
of The Oxonian so that a complete list of those present at each 
camp may be available for the purpose of reunions." 

Henry Hinds is still with the Geological Survey. "I am still 
working for Uncle Sam," he writes, "doing my *bit' by ascertaining 
the mineral resources of Southwest Virginia. I have recently pub- 
lished two volumes. One is entitled. The Stratigraphy of the Penn- 
sylvania Series in Missouri; the other is The Coal Resources of 
the Clintwood and Bucu Quadrangles in Virginia. Speaking of our 
*bit' I wonder whether the old Rhodes men are doing theirs in the 
present world's conflict? Something more than occasional money 
contributions seem called for. Some of the *Mag.' articles have 
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the right ring and each one of us can do much in his own locality. 
The Rhodes ideals must not be forgotten." 

"In re S. K. Hornbeck et al: Stanley K. Hornbeck, '04, Christ 
Church, etc., is managing to find enough to do trying to keep up 
with developments in Europe and the Far East — not to mention 
Washington, D. C, Madison, Wis., and the rest of the U. S. A. — 
all at once. He put in a month at Plattsburg this summer, where 
he greatly enjoyed finding *Pat' Henry already a veteran and 
meeting Mrs. *Pat.' Later he had an hour with the other *Pat,' 
ni Murray, and met Mrs. Murray, at the seat of learning in 
Kansas which that Pat is making famous. This encounter he, 
S. K. H., also enjoyed. In September D. Appleton & Co. *came 
through' with a volume entitled Contemporary Politics in the Far 
Eastf which has 460 pages, a red cover, and a gilt edge — in spite 
of the high price of paper (adv.). We regret the loss on the part 
of our department of Harold S. Quigley — ^gone to Princeton ; but 
are pleased at having *with us' G. Bernard Noble — of whom more 
later. We hope to meet many of the brethren in Cincinnati during 
the coming holidays." 

B. M. Price, Esq., of Pittsburgh, writes: "There has been no 
very recent happenings, but you haven't recorded the big event 
of this year, namely, the arrival on February 16 of Alfred Mars- 
den Price. He has already begun training for the Princeton foot- 
ball team. It needs him. I am still Assistant United States 
Attorney for the Western District of Pennsylvania. I have a little 
practice of my own but it needs encouragement." 

"I am continuing in the footsteps of Plautus and Apuleius," 
writes W. E. Schutt, of Ithaca. "If Plautus were now living, he 
would probably turn out something for the movies now and then, 
even if strictly on the Q. T. And if Apuleius had written with a 
typewriter instead of with a stylus (as I suppose he did) he might 
have been goaded to increased production and consequent decrease 
in worth. I can imagine a night mail to Mars, but I can't imagine 
writing a sixty thousand word novel in a month with a stylus. 

"As for me, the looked-for increase in word rates has not yet 
materialized, although this grievous oversight on the part of the 
editors has in part been offset by increased production on my part. 
My published chef d' oeuvres are too numerous and too little ^chef 
to be catalogued. 
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"I note you addressed the postcard to 816 East Mill Street, 
Ithaca. That is not my address, nor has it been since two winters 
ago, when I had apartments temporarily there. Probably due to 
that inexplicable error is the fact that I have not had a copy of 
the magazine time out of mind. You might have the address cor- 
rected as above." 

We are pleased to publish the following lines regarding J. C. 
Sherburne, Esq., of Randolph, Vt. : "Your card received. All the 
news from me is the birth of a son, Henry Mclntyre Sherburne, 
January 29, last, and my election to the office of State Attorney 
for Orange County on November 7." 



Class of 1905 : B. E. Schmitt, Secretary 

We deeply regret to announce that W. H. Branham, 
Kentucky and Queen's, died at the residence of his sister, Mrs. 
William Peak, Glasgow, Virginia, on September 25, 1916. Death 
came after long and great suffering, the result of injuries received 
on the athletic field at St. Paul's School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
where he had been a master for six years. Interment was at 
Georgetown, Kentucky, the old home of the deceased. 

Branham was one of the most successful men of the class in 
fulfilling the main purpose of our Founder, for he was immensely 
popular in Queen's, rowing in Toggers the first year and there- 
after in the Eight. He kept open house in college, where, if we 
remember rightly, he lived all three years. He wa's a great friend 
of R. C. Many, who was drowned on the Cornish coast in the last 
Easter vacation of our stay, and both often visited in English 
homes. Branham was much interested in Spain, spending his 
vacations therie when he had the money, and taking a Third in 
Spanish in the schools. 

Returning to this country, he taught for a year at Rollins 
College, Winter Park, Florida, then at (Jeorgetown College, 
Georgetown, Kentucky (his Alma Mater), and finally went to 
St. Paul's School, where he found congenial work, a pleasant 
society, and a mission in life, viz., a genuine interest in training 
youthful minds and characters. He renounced marriage because 
he felt that it would interfere with his work, which, as there is 
reason to believe, he performed with great success and satisfaction. 
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The Secretary corresponded with him regularly ever since we 
returned from Oxford, and is grateful for the privilege, for Bran- 
ham's letters were ever interesting, usually amusing, and always 
inspired, as was his life, by a lofty sense of duty and devotion. 
We saw him several times since 1908, last of all in September, 1916, 
when his illness was already upon him; but there was no sign of 
discontent or rebellion, and in the last letter, written but a few 
months before his death, he displayed a determination, a patience, 
and a cheerfulness that did not prepare one for the shock of his 
death. Those of us who knew "Bill" Branham well are deeply 
bereaved by the loss of a warm friend, a loyal Oxonian, and a true 
American. 

The most interesting news concerns the political activities 
of sundry brethren. H. S. Mitchell, Minnesota and New College, 
is a special assistant to the Attorney-General of the United 
States in the prosecution of anti-trust cases under the Sherman 
Act and rebating cases under the Interstate Commerce Act. His 
headquarters are in Washington, but he goes about to various 
courts. "I enjoy my work enormously" is his comment. 

C. D. MahafBe, Oklahoma and St. John's, whom we supposed 
consecrated to the Pacific Coast, has recently become solicitor for 
the Department of the Interior, and should be addressed at the 
University Club, Washington (that is, in private life). He reports 
himself **busy," but hopes to see Cary Alburn and the Secretary 
in Cleveland "before long." En route to Washington, he spent 
Thanksgiving with J. N. Schaeffer in Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
Both agree that they enjoyed themselves. That "Schaef" is an 
excellent host, we know from personal experience. 

W. W. Thayer, New Hampshire and Magdalen, scored on 
Charles E. Hughes for he was the successful Republican candidate 
for Solicitor of Merrimack County. He sent us one of his election 
cards, as well as an invitation for Oxonians to deposit funds in 
the First National Bank of Concord, of which he has become a 
director. 

G. A. Whiteley, Colorado and Merton, writes that in spite 
of being a Republican, he was elected district attorney of the 
Ninth Judicial District of Nevada, the capital of which is Ely. 
He has seen but one Rhodes Scholar in six years. He offers to 
match his boy, thirteen months old, against Van der Zee's 
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youngster, "in any kind of a scrap, bare fists or gloves !" George, 
says that Ely is only 149 miles off the main line, and that he has 
"plenty of room" to entertain visitors. 

From L. Alexander, New Jersey and Queen's, comes an explana- 
tion of the unbroken record of defeat achieved by the Oberlin 
football team the past season (to which Western Reserve con- 
tributed) : it seems that the lords of the faculty excluded most of 
the old team from college for joining secret societies, and that the 
remainder had to console themselves by playing the game for its 
own sake. May the Oxford spirit spread to other colleges! 

In the course of our peregrinations the past summer, we 
encountered E. McP. Armstrong and A. M. Stevens in New York, 
and Frank Aydelotte in Boston, and take advantage of their 
modesty to report them all prosperous, if the generous entertain- 
ment they meted out is any criterion of judgment. Stevens is 
now a doctor, and married ; our conversations anent the war were 
prolonged and stimulating. Armstrong drives a Ford, which we 
found much superior to the subway. Aydelotte is installed in the 
splendid new buildings of the M. I. T., overlooking the Charles 
River, in Cambridge. One was reminded of the "palace" of the 
Warden of Merton. T. W. Riker, Queen's, who is adjunct pro- 
fessor of modem history in the University of Texas, was also in 
New York. He is even thinner than the Secretary. We likewise 
discussed the war to our complete satisfaction, and found our- 
selves in entire agreement : wherefore we may reasonably hope that 
if Riker attends the meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at Cincinnati, he will not object to the views we are to present 
on "The Ententes and the Isolation of Germany." 

We clip the following from a Philadelphia paper : "Announce- 
ment has just been made of the marriage of Mrs. Idah Sidonia 
Pratt, of Decatur, 111., and San Diego, Cal., to Carol Howe Foster, 
instructor in English at the United States Naval Academy. The 
ceremony was performed on Saturday afternoon at Alexandria, 
Va., with the bridegroom's brother. Lieutenant Paul Foster, 
U. S. N., as the only guest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Foster have taken an apartment at the Rocham- 
beau, where they will remain until Mr. Foster takes up his work as 
instructor on the civilian cruise which the Navy Department is 
arranging. After October 1 they will be at Annapolis. 
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"Mr. Foster, who is a graduate of Idaho University and Chicago 
University and took a postgraduate course at Oxford, has been at 
the Naval Academy for eight years, and is head tennis coach 
there. His bride is fond of tennis, golf, and swimming, and is an 
accomplished horsewoman. She has written extensively for maga- 
zines and newspapers. She came to Washington this spring to 
take the course at the National Service School, and during her stay 
in the East she has been active in Red Cross work." 

C. H. Foster's brother, R. B. Foster, was the 1918 Rhodes 
Scholar from Idaho and was a passenger on the steamer Maloja 
which was sunk in the Mediterranean early last year. He is now 
or was until lately doing Y. M. C. A. work in Egypt. Another 
brother, Paul Foster, was an ensign on the battleship Utah at the 
time of the landing at Vera Cruz last year and won a medal for 
distinguished conduct. A fourth brother, Festus, Jr., is now a 
cadet at Annapolis. 

Another marriage of our year is that of L. W. Cronkhite to 
Ortah Glencoe Brewster of Everett, Mass., performed by the Rev. 
Willard Sperry August 1, at the home which Mr. Cronkhite had 
built for his bride in Wellesley. Cronkhite has for the last few 
years engaged in the business of supplies for textile mills on the 
strictest philosophical principles with the result that he has dis- 
tanced his less philosophical competitors and has become one of 
the most successful young business men in Boston. 




Class of 1907: R. M. Scoon, Secretary 

"Heff" Heshing is developing an excellent game of golf and 
a flock of mallard ducks, the latter on a pond in his farm on the 
outskirts of Princeton. 

"Bud" Hull writes that "the British Schools and Universities 
Club of New York has just celebrated its *21ster.' All Oxford 
men should join, as dues are only five dollars per annum, and the 
club is successful and of good standing. It has half a dozen 
dinners a year which are well worth attending. At its last meeting 
Ian Hay gave us a splendid talk on the war. Let any man who 
wishes to join notify me and I'll propose him." 

"Bob" Scoon and Mrs. Scoon announce the birth of John 
Hibben Scoon on Friday, the thirteenth of October. Hereafter, 
Friday the thirteenth shall be a lucky day ! 
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Ben Tomlinson has taken two new jobs in addition to his old 
work. He says: "I am Secretary and Treasurer of the North 
Florida Dairy Farms, the best dairy in the state, and Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Brooklyn Land Co. — no Everglades land 
and no swindle. We guarantee our lands to be above water at 
least six months in the year. I manage to make a living for one, 
having a home given me by kind friends." 

G. R. Vowles, who is Professor of Latin in Fargo College, 
writes ; "They are making me work. This year I am Acting Dean 
(they always write it with caps) and my assistant is preceptress. 
I console myself that administrative work is good for me, although 
I am not quite sure in what way." 

A. K. Whallon wrote from Paotingfu on April 26: "I have 
found the magazine in its present form just what I had hoped might 
be the publication of the returned Rhodes Scholars. It is full of 
points of interest to those who are thinking of making application 
for the Scholarships, and presents the matters as only Americans 
who have actually been at Oxford can possibly do. I think that 
it is doing fine work and I hope that it may have the fullest and 
most sympathetic support from all. The editor and the managers 
deserve much credit. 

"All goes along finely here. We have our hands full and do 
not have much time to realize that we are living in a comparatively 
small and out of the way section of the world. Work takes up so 
much time that all else is about forgotten. The running of the 
Boys' Boarding School, the bookkeeping of the station, and so 
forth, with the small remaining portion of time put in at the 
language, fill up the day's schedule. 

"With occasional meetings with Mills, Jordan, Winans, and 
several of my English friends of Oxford days, it is not hard to 
feel that I am still in pretty close touch with at least part of 
our year." 

Shirley Wing sends word that "since leaving Paris to enter the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., my life of adventure has ceased. If 
anything can be more deliberate and unruffled than work in a big 
bank, I do not know what it is. J. P. Morgan & Co. occupy, of 
course, an altogether exceptional position in the financial world — 
especially since the war broke out. I find that my time spent in 
imbibing French along the Boul' Mich., in frequenting the 
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*promenoir* of *01ympia* or the *cabarets* of Montmarte can be 
turned to good account in an international banking business.*' 

Jay Woodrow writes from Boulder, Colorado, that he has been 
kept so busy of late that he has had no time to do anything of 
interest for Oxonians. He had a visit with George Norvell last 
summer. 

Berkeley Blackman sends this description of his condition: 
"Everything is combining to give us an unusually agreeable fall 
and winter so far, and the ranch is in fine shape. I have graduated 
from our first camp, and now have a comfortable house, which has 
certain obvious advantages over a tent, especially in cold weather. 
Although there is enough work to keep several men out of mis- 
chief, I manage time to do a little shooting, and am soon to enjoy 
a couple of mallards which fell to my luck a few days ago. I 
believe I won't miss the proverbial turkey. 

"Last summer I took a flying trip to Indianapolis, Chicago, and 
Minnesota. At Indianapolis I attended the National Farm Trac- 
tor Demonstration, in an endeavor to decide on a tractor for our 
own use. As an outcome of the trip I have been asked to address 
the January meeting of the State Livestock Association at Gaines- 
ville on "The Use of the Tractor in Florida." 

E. K. Kline reports: "We left Illinois in sweltering mid- 
August and have been enjoying life and work here in Laramie, 
Wyoming, where the sun shines 864 days a year. We are now in 
the throes of selecting the next Rhodes Scholar from the four 
fine fellows up for it. Everyone of them said he had first heard 
of it and become interested by a talk given by a returned Rhodes 
Scholar in his high school. Let the good work continue. 

"Just now I am Professor of Modem Languages and Head of 
the Department here in the Wyoming State University. German is 
my work and we find that there is a great and growing interest in 
modern languages in the state. We are doing our mite toward 
international conciliation." 

From J. R. Thomas comes the following laconic message of 
joy: "Married Thanksgiving Day. Monty." Best wishes from 
us all, Monty. 
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Classes of 1908, 1910, and 1911 

The Editor makes his humblest apologies to Stockton, Davis, 
and Means, and to the members of their respective classes, for 
the postponement of three interesting budgets of news until April. 
Our space limit has been reached and we do not dare to take liberties 
in the way of excess matter in the present state of our finances. 
The only stop-press items that we remember in this postponed 
matter are as follows : W. B. Millen has left the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and is preparing, in cooperation with two other newspaper 
men, to start a high class illustrated weekly, to be called the 
Saturday Night, Bob Hale has left Choate, Hall, and Stuart 
in Boston and joined a law firm in Portland. J. D. Hayes was 
married in July to Barbara Monteith of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
The engagement of T. Means to Miss Margaret Norton of Lake- 
ville, Conn., has been announced. Anxious readers will receive 
full details next time, and must also wait till then for reviews of 
Paul Nixon's Plautus and R. K. Hack's The Doctrine of Literary 
Forms, 
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HOW TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY IN THE 

PRESENT CRISIS 

"Jt is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, into the 
most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming to he in the 
balance. But the right is more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the 
things which we have always carried nearest our hearts — for democracy, for 
the right of those who submit to authority to have a voice in their own governr 
ments, for the rights and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make the world itself at last free. 

"To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, everything 
that we are and everything that we have, with the pride of those who know 
that the day has come when America is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the principles that gave her birth and happiness and the peace which 
she has treasured. God helping her, she can do no other." 

— President Wilson's Message to Congress. 

"Never has a better blow been struck for democratic freedom than that 
which America is now dealing to the last of the despotisms that remain in 
Europe.'' — Lord Bryce on Wilson's Message. 

"Lacking America the allies could and would have won the victory over 

organized evil, but the victory would not have been complete Now 

we know that the world's freedom is one and that the great peace for which 
we pray will be established for evermore.*" — London Evening Star, April 8. 

"Several months ago President Wilson urged the formation of a league of 
peace. Today he stands forth as the prophet of a league of honor — a confedera- 
tion of democracies determined at all costs to achieve the salvation of the human 
race from serfdom. The speech is the sequel of the Russian revolution. It is 
the evangel of the transformation which must come to central Europe before 
the universe can breathe freely again. There is no hope for the future but in 
the partnership of the democratic nations. The world is at a new birth. The 
old order of things is passing away." — London Daily Telegram, April 3. 
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I. IN THE ARMY 

Bt R. L. Hbkry, Jr., '04, Iixiirou akd WoRCEsm 
Captain of Infantry, O. B. C 

Every Rhodes Scholar is asking himself, "What can I do for 
my country in this crisis?" None of us want to do anything 
futile, and most of us have responsibilities to others which we can- 
not disregard. The problem is to weigh in the balance our duty 
to the country, and our other duties, and to see if we cannot find 
something useful to do which will fulfill the one without ruthlessly 
disregarding the others. Such an opportunity lies open to us to 
do our part by word and deed, in u})bullding the proper sort of an 
army, than which no service to the country could be greater at 
this time. 

The ignorance of public opinion on this point is appalling. 
An example just at hand is this: At an Old Oxonians* dinner in 
Boston, March 29, of the nineteen ])rescnt only eight put their 
names to a petition to Congress in favor of the immediate enact- 
ment of a universal military training law such as the Chamberlain 
bill. The rest apparently had not made up their minds on the 
subject, some even did not see clearly the need of any army. The 
subject had not been sufficiently studied; and like all true Ameri- 
cans, we have got to do our own thinking on these matters. We 
have little respect for expert opinion. It matters not that the 
General Staff advocates such a plan, and has testified to the 
entire inadequacy, inefficiency, and futility of all other plans in 
operation or proposed. 

If you haven't an opinion now, on the subject, for the sake of 
your country get one at once. Subscribe to National Service^ 120 
Broadway, New York City. It is a good magazine and will help 
form an opinion. It costs Init .$8.00 a year. In a democracy 
such as ours public opinion has got to be behind big matters of 
policy. And public opinion under ordinary circumstances takes 
an interminable time to form. There is no time to be lost in this 
instance, and it is the duty of every patriotic citizen to do his best 
to hurry it along. 

Service in this particular, that is, in helping to get through 
at once a universal training bill seems the most immediate thing^ 
we can do for our country in the army line. Here is hoping that 
a hasty study of the subject, if it has not already been studied, or 
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a willingness to accept expert opinion such as that of the General 
Staff of the Army, will lead every Rhodes Scholar to see the 
matter in that light. 

But for effective work, if a long fight becomes necessary, 
we have got to do two things : ( 1 ) Help to bring home to such 
of the American people as we can reach, the necessity for a large 
army; and (2) place before them the demonstration that it can 
only be effectively liad by compulsory and national military train- 
ing and service. 

Many people seem to think we can defend ourselves by a navy 
alone. Disregarding the danger from the Mexican quarter, that 
could be done provided we had a sufficiently large navy. But we 
haven't, and we cannot have witliin the next year and a half. 
On paper we have planned a navy of respectable size, probably a 
bit larger than Germany's, though we don't know much about the 
additions made to the latter within the last three years. But with 
all the rush work that can possibly be done, the plans cannot be 
completed for a year or two. And even tlien we should still be 
defenseless on the Pacific. 

In the meantime, particularly during the next year or two, we 
should have an army of a couple of million men to meet all possible 
contingencies. It may seem best to send an expeditionary force to 
France. If we go into the Great War, as seems inevitable, we 
ought to make up our minds to go in to the liilt. That means 
carrying the war to Europe. The alternatives are to train a 
large army, and send it when it is well trained (which would mean 
a year from now), or to send a tiny army to get the flag into 
France at once, and then to keep on increasing its size until victory 
and the end of the war. An expeditionary army of a million would 
require the training of two or three million. But it is being said 
that the war will be over before we can be of any substantial assist- 
ance to the Allies on the Continent of Europe. Perhaps so, but we 
cannot count on that. The war may be much longer than we 
think. 

As to the manner of raising such army there can be but one 
answer. Fortunately, we are not in such immediate danger of 
invasion that we cannot proceed deliberately. We could start the 
training May 1, under the compulsory plan, of 500,000 young 
men of the age of 19, and give them the six months' training pro- 
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vidcd in the Chamberlain bill; they would constitute a far more 
effective army than we could get by issuing a call for half a million 
volunteers, and then putting them through six months of training. 
The vices of the volunteer system are inherent and incurable. 
Take for instance our custom, almost certain to be followed, of 
giving commissions to persons who raise companies or regiments, 
or to persons who have political pull, and you get a hopelessly 
incompetent corps of officers. Also discipline is impossible. The 
volunteer and militia systems must be killed. In no other way can 
we have a real army, and we had better not have any than a make- 
believe one. For further });irticulars as to the scandal of our 
policy and systems in the past read General Upton's "The Military 
Policy of the United States." No Rhodes Scholar should be with- 
out a copy. 

If the American flag were to be sent to France it is possible 
that two or tliree hundred thousand would volunteer. But such 
a force would be inadequate in the extreme. If we send an army it 
must be a big one before we get through with it. There will not 
be sufficient adventurous youths to fill up the ranks. We shall have 
to get the men required by conscription. And then the big prob- 
lem will be to get competent officers. That is where we Rhodes 
Scholars come in. We shall be needed, so large will be the demand; 
at least a hundred thousand citizen officers will be required, and 
if we are to be worth anything as officers, we cannot too soon begin 
our training. 

If our country needs our services we shall give them whether 
we are married and have families, and business or professional 
affairs which will suffer, or not. Most of us cannot afford to be 
privates. Our families would starve. Therefore there is only one 
thing to do and that is to get sufficient training, as soon as possible, 
so that we can be officers. That is where we shall be needed. 

What if it should turn out that at the end of a year, after 
we had gotten our army, the clouds of war should clear up and we 
should have no opportunity to use it? Would our efforts have 
been in vain.*^ Not at all. We should nevertheless have served our 
country in its great need. And some of us would not feel alto- 
gether sorry that we did not go to the front. Our emotions would 
be mixed. The thing is to do our duty now and let the future take 
care of itself. 
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If we let ourselves in for a year in field and camp, how will our 
families exist? The salaries of Second Lieutenant, First Lieuten- 
ant, Captain, and Major are $140, $160, $200, and $250 respec- 
tively, and there are certain perquisites such as quarters (which 
includes quarters for the families), fuel, free medical attention, 
and of course transportation for the officer personally. On the 
other hand a commissioned officer, unlike privates and noncoms, 
pays for his own uniforms and subsistence. The compensation is 
meagre and of course would be a substantial sacrifice financially 
for most of our number, but still we and our families could exist. 

The way to start is to go to Plattsburg or one of the other 
training camps. A number of camps, each one lasting four weeks, 
have been announced, and there will no doubt be many more held 
if we go in for a big army. The first camps that have been 
scheduled will begin on June 2; but camps may be held earlier. 
For information about them apply to the Military Training Camps 
Association, Eastern Department, 19 West 44jth Street, New 
York; Central Department, 502 Federal Building, Chicago, 
Southern Department, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; Western 
Department, First National Bank, San Francisco. 

Let it suffice to say here that if, regardless of motives of 
patriotism or any immediate intention to apply for a commission 
in the Reserve Corps, you want a delightful vacation at no expense, 
and one that will do 3'^ou a lot of good physically, go to one of the 
military training camps. The opportunity is a glorious one. 
Your country will be compensated for the expense by the insight 
into military matters which you will get, regardless of whether 
you ever render any active military service. 

Then as to getting a commission in the Reserve Corps. If you 
are of the proper stuff you can get one after three months training 
now. This is far too little, it is generally admitted, but better 
than any s^'stem of selecting officers that has heretofore been 
employed in this country. It is bound to produce a body of offi- 
cers superior to the elective system in the militia, or the volunteer 
system in which the man who has sufficient popularity to organize 
a company becomes its captain. The three months of intensive 
training mean more in actual hours as well as in quality and variety' 
of training than a six years' experience as a militiaman, if the 
militia is not called into active service. 
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The plan now is for every attendant at a military training 
camp to be trained as a private of infantry during his first camp. 
This is called his Red Camp. Then if he wishes he may elect to 
enter the Cavalry, the Artillery, or the Engineers, and take three 
more camps in those branches, making a total of four, or he may 
take his second and third, that is his White and his Blue camps in 
the Infantry. In the White camp men are trained as noncom- 
missioned officers, i. e., as corporals and sergeants; in the Blue 
camp they are trained as company officers, i. e., as lieutenants. 
All three Camps may be taken in one summer. 

Then you may become a candidate for the Officers' Reserve 
Corps. The examination is not by any means the only thing taken 
into consideration. You are judged by your character, personal- 
ity, ability to command, etc., as shown to your instructors in your 
period of training. 

The road through the training camps is not the only one to a 
Reserve Corps Commission, but it is the best one, and the one on 
which most Rhodes Scholars are likely to travel. It is not a pre- 
requisite. You may already be qualified for the examinations. 

Every Rhodes Scholar in good health should be qualified, with 
a little study or training, for some branch of the service. There 
are, of course, general educational qualifications which all of us 
more than satisfy. Then there is the physical examination. It 
is somewhat rigid, but almost every Rhodes man ought to be able 
to pass. If he cannot qualify for active field service, he may for 
such departments as the Quartermaster, Ordinance, Judge Advo- 
cate's, Medical and Signal sections. 

The variety of work and the necessity for special knowledge 
in various fields is great, so that every one ought to be able to find 
the work he is specially qualified for. There are the following 
sections in the Officers' Reserve Corps: (1) Infantry, (2) Cavalry, 
(8) Field Artillery, (4) Coast Artillery, (5) Medical (including 
the medical corps. Dental Corps, and Veterinary Corps), (6) 
Adjutant General's, (7) Judge Advocate General's, (8) Inspector 
General's, (9) Quartermaster, (10) Engineer, (11) Ordinance, 
(12) Signal. And within many of the sections there is great 
diversity in the work to be done. 

For detailed information as to the subjects of examination 
and the books recommended for study, get by application to the 
War Department a copy of General Orders No. 82. 
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The age qualifications for commissions are : "No person shall, 
except as hereinafter provided (referring to Quartermaster, Engi- 
neer, Signal, Judge Advocate's and Medical sections, in which 
there are no age restrictions) be appointed a second lieutenant in 
the Officers' Reserve Corps after he shall have reached the age of 
thirty-two years, a first lieutenant after he shall have reached the 
age of thirty-six years, a captain after he shall have reached the 
age of forty years, or a major after he shall have reached the age 
of forty-five years." 

You may qualify at the start for a commission higher than 
second lieutenant. The examinations for second lieutenant, first 
lieutenant, and captain, cover the same subjects. For the higher 
grades they are harder. Also, your age and your military and 
civil training are taken into consideration. 

Commissions run for five years. The obligation involved in 
time of peace is to be placed on active duty for a period "not to 
exceed fifteen days in any one calendar year." The time may be 
extended by consent of the officer. "While so serving, such officers 
shall receive the pay and allowances of their respective grades in 
the Regular Arm}-." In time of actual or threatened hostilities, 
the President may order officers of the Officers' Reserve Corps, to 
temporary duty to fill vacancies in the Regular Army, or "as 
officers in volunteer or other organizations that may be authorized 
by law," or "to such other duty as the President may prescribe." 

II. IN THE NAVY 

By C. H. Foster, '05, Idaho axd Brasevobe 
Professor of English in the U, 8. Naval Academy 

I have not had time to write a formal article as the Editor 
requested in his telegram; nor could I publish such an article 
without permission of the Navy Department. But I can indicate 
briefly the branches of the Naval service and some of its activities, 
and perhaps in this way serve a useful purpose. However, as 
legislation for the Naval Reserve Force which is most inviting to 
us, is recent, and some of its regulations not yet definitely formu- 
lated, the latest information for any particular branch can best 
be obtained by writing to the chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C, whose office handles all 
matters relating to personnel. 
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Ordinarily, anyone wishing to qualify as an officer in any 
branch of the Navy, must be twenty-seven or less, and must take 
a competitive examination. 

The Corps, or branches, of the Navy, with the number author- 
ized in each branch, are approximately as follows ; In the event of 
war they are likely to be much increased : Enlisted men in Marine 
Corps, 17,000; enlisted men in Navy, 87,000; officers, line and 
staff, without commission, 1,000; Midshipmen, 1,762; Flying 
Corps, 150; Dental Corps, 110; Chaplains, 110; Civil Engineers, 
57; Construction Corps, 126; Pa}' Corps, 300; Medical Corps, 
460; Line, 2,600, or more (it has been 2,086 for an enlisted force 
of 68,000.) 

Rhodes Scholars might be interested in some remarks about 
qualifications for sonu* of these corps. A candidate for the Flying 
Corps must not he over twenty- four, and must take a competitive 
examination. If successful, he will be appointed, for a probation- 
ary period of three years, and for air service only, an acting ensign 
in the navy or a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps. After 
seven years of probation and further competitive examination, he 
may be commissioned a lieutenant in the line of the Navy, or a 
captain in the Marine Corps. 

The Marine Corps requires probably less technical prepara- 
tion than any other branch, but a candidate would find any kind 
of military training of advantage. Being the police force of the 
war ship, the marines are in every sea fight. Being able to embark 
in a few hours, by thousands if necessary, they are in almost every 
American revolution. Their record for efficiency is unsurpassed. 

Congress has recently created the Marine Corps Reserve, the 
purpose of which is to set a man in the way of war service as a 
marine officer, without interrupting his civil occupation in time 
of peace. Details have not been published, but can be obtained 
from the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Navy Department, or 
through the bureau of Navigation. 

The other corps can be entered, either through competitive 
examination, or, in time of war, through the Naval Reserve Force. 
The Reserve ofl'ers a man peace training for war service, peace 
retaining fees, and, during his war service, the full pay and emolu- 
ments of whatever rank he may hold in the Reserve. It is open to 
ex-officers and men of the Navy; to men in the merchant marine. 
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and to experts in any kind of machinery including flying machine^ ; 
to amateurs of the sea, such as yachtsmen; to experts in the 
various kinds of work, inchuling clerical, done in the naval stations ; 
and, finally, is open to men of the Civilian Training Cruises, or of 
the Xaval Training Classes of the naval stations. It is recognized 
in particular that civilians qualified in telegraphy, wireless, wig- 
wag, or other forms of communication might relieve officers and be 
of great value to the Navy. 

There are two other ways in which we might help, perhaps to 
good effect. One is by noting suspicious characters, especially 
in the vicinity of any communication service. Another is by 
work for the naval Intelligence Office of the Navy Department. 
We could forward any news we get of enemy forces and enemy 
ships and shipping. If competent, w^e might serve as translators 
for the Office. 

Still another field of effort we might enter, submarine chasing. 
This I mention with some diffidence, because I have no special 
knowledge; and, besides, we could probably be effective only as 
members of the regular or the reserve naval forces. But those 
who have swift and seaworthy power boats w^ould undoubtedly find 
employment easil}'. And if anyone knows how to detect a sub- 
marine in the dark, he should turn himself over to the Secret 
Service for safe keeping, until he can confide his secret to the Navy 
Department. The regular swell, the oil and the bubbles of a 
submarine's wake, the noise from its daily recharging of air 
tanks and batteries, and its huge outline, all these signs have 
rendereil it visible and vulnerable, in dav time, to a combination of 
aircraft, torpedo boats, chasers, nets, mines, and the all important 
gun. But no one has yet found an andiphone or microphone or 
other device that will show in darkness the proximity of these 
snakes of the sea. Fame and fortune wait for the finder. 

Naval preparedness, however, is an intricate business; and no 
man can hope to fiml time in ilu* interstices of his civilian bread- 
winning to fit himself for a ])<)siH(»n of command in a different and 
highly specialized profession. Only 'one of its tools, a battle 
cruiser, will take us over three years to build, and many months 
more to commission for fighting. Naval tools and naval skill can- 
not be improvised. Naval preparedness must anticipate by years 
and generations the moment of enn'ri^ency. It should be correlated 
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wltli our foreign policy,- should work hand in glove with our diplo- 
matic service, and should command the earnest criticism and 
unfailing support of every member of the Congress and of every 
loyal citizen. Rhodes Scholars should study the advantages and 
the problems of sea power. What has checkmated the gains of the 
wonderful German Army.? The millions of men that France has 
put into the field, or the five million now in the British Army? 
Rather, the pressure of Britain's sea power and the half a million 
armed with the machinery of sea power. Had we not better put 
and keep a quarter of ;i million men on the sea, rather than wait 
and put perhaps ten million men into the field? Let us do our bit 
in assuring the country an adequate Navy. 

Whether or not we can qualify as oflicers in some corps of the 
Navy or in the Naval Reserve Force, we can as a minimum, and 
perhaps with the maximum of real service, act as bearers of the 
light ; and let us search diligently for the best light always. 



THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 

By Gilbeet Mueeay, Regius Pbofessoe of Geeek at Oxfoed^ 

I. 

It is dangerous to comment too freely on the psychology of 
foreign nations. I knew a man who held the opinion that Ameri- 
cans cared for only three things in the world — comfort, money, 
and safety — objects which notoriously inspire aversion in the 
normal Briton. And he explained this view at some length to two 
young Americans, one of whom had been working fourteen hours a 
day at the relief of distress in Belgium, while the other, with a sad 
disregard for truth and the feelings of his parents, had passed 
himself oflF as a Canadian in order to fight in the British Army. 

I know another man, an American man of letters, who went off 
at his own expense at the time of the German advance in Poland to 
help the Polish refugees. He worked for months on end among 
people starving and dying of typhus, often going without food 
himself and entirely abstaining from some of the most ordinary 
comforts of life. When I last met him he had seen a thousand 
people dead around him at one time. He was then on his way 
back to continue his work, and I felt some nervousness on hearing 
he was to pass through England. I have an inward feeling that 
someone at this monment is explaining to him that Americans ask 
no questions about the war except how much money they can make 
out of it, and the one thing you can be sure of about a Yank is that 
he will be too proud to fight. 

This particular man will very likely not retaliate. He will 
smile sadly and search his conscience, and reflect sympathetically 
that pepple who are suflFering cannot help being irritable. But 
some millions of his fellow-countrymen will answer for him, and 
they have rather a pretty wit when they set about answering. A 
placard over a certain large cinema show in New York once put 
the point neatly: ENGLISHMEN! YOUR KING AND 
COUNTRY WANT YOU. WE DON'T. 

The beauty of that statement is that it finishes the matter 
and leaves nothing to argue about. But if you are unwise enough 
to wish to argue, you will find ample material. Think of all the 
things, to begin with, tliat are said against England by English- 

^Reprinted from the Westminster Gazette, September, 1916. 
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men. Remember all the things that your most Radical friends 
have said in tlie past against the Tories and Imperalists, and add 
it to all that the Tories used to say about Lloyd George; double 
it by all that the U. D. C. on the one hand and Mr. Maxse and 
the Morning Post on the other are saying about everyone who 
docs not worship in their own particular tabernacles; sum them 
all together, and put in front of them the words : "Honest English- 
men themselves confess !" The effect will be quite surpris- 
ing. It would be no wonder if the simple-minded American should 
feel some prejudice against a nation whose leaders are all in the 
pay of Germany and whose working-classes spend their lives in 
a constant debauch ; a nation which makes up for its inefficiency in 
the field by riotous levity at home, by ferocious persecution of con- 
science and free speech, and by the extreme bloodthirstiness of its 
ultimate intentions towards the enemy. The wonder is that he 
feels it so little; that some sane instinct generally helps him to 
know the grosser kind of lie when he sees it, and some profound 
consciousness of ultimate brotherhood between the two great 
English-speaking peoples is so much stronger tlian all the recur- 
rent incidents of superficial friction. 

The main cause of friction is, without doubt, that in the 
greatest crisis of our history we expected more from America than 
she was disposed to give. We felt to her a litth» as the Danes felt 
toward us in 1864, as tlie French felt toward us in 1870. When 
Belgium was invaded, when the Lusitama was sunk, the average 
Englishman did, without doubt, look expectantly towards America, 
and America did not respond to our expectations. Were those 
expectations reasonable and natural or were they not.'^ 

The answer seems to me quite clear. They were entirely 
natural, but not quite reasonable. We could not help feeling 
them; but it was not at all likely that the average American voter 
should feel as we did. How should he? One need not speak of the 
six million Germans, and the innumerable other aliens in the United 
States; nor yet of the traditional anti-British feeling in the politi- 
cal "mob." The plain fact is that nations do not go to war for 
remote philanthropic objects. They get near it sometimes, as we 
got near it with Turkey in 1895, over the Armenian massacres. 
But they do not go over the edge, except where the philanthropic 
indignation is reinforced by other motives or causes of quarrel. 
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And even there, time is needed to awaken a whole nation. Mental 
preparation is needed; tlie culprit must have a bad character 
already; the proof of the crime committed must be exceedingly 
clear. None of these conditions was present in 1914}. The 
Germans were greatly respected in the United States. There had 
been a powerful and assiduous court paid to American opinion. 
Every single crime committed by Germany was accompanied by a 
cloud of dust and counter-accusation. It was the Russians who 
insisted on war ; it was France which invaded Belgium ; it was the 
Belgian women and children who committed atrocities on the 
German soldiers ; it was the English who used explosive bullets and 
poisonous gas ; I foget whether it was the Lusitania which tried to 
sink the poor submarine, or if that was only the Arabic; but at 
every single point at which tlie national indignation of America 
might have exploded the issue was confused and befogged. We 
should remember the immortal words of the Pope, when con- 
fronted by tlie twentieth or thirtieth demonstration of the bestiali- 
ties done by the Germans in Belgium: ^^But you know, they say 
they didn't,^* The same answer was always open not only to 
Colonel Bryan (why should that eminent pacifist be denied his 
full claim to military glory?), but to men of much less nebulous 
judgment than he. 

No ; it was not reasonable to expect the United States to plunge 
into war for motives of philanthropy. And if one begins to put 
the question on other grounds, then clearly it is not for us 
foreigners to decide what course best suits the interest or dignity 
of the United States. They know their own case, pro and cow, 
far better than we can, and we certainly need not complain of either 
the skill or the fervor with which our friends in that great, strange 
country have stated our case. 

But the matter is decided. America will not join in this war. 
Both political parties arc united on that point; and only a few 
voices of independent thinkers, voices sometimes of great weight 
and eloquence, are lifted in protest. I do not, of course, say that 
there might not arise some new and unexpected issue which would 
compel her to change her policy; but, as far as the issues are 
now known, the Americans have made up their minds to have no 
war. 
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Such a decision has, of course, had its consequences. Any 
person who, after hesitating, comes to a decision, likes afterwards 
to have as many grounds as possible for justifying himself, and 
the same holds of a nation. If America had, for good or evil, 
plunged into the war, she would have found easily a thousand 
reasons for being enthusiastic about it and for justifying her 
intimate sympathy with us. It is now the other way. She cannot 
help feeling a certain coldness toward people who, as she thinks, 
tempted her to dangerous courses; who certainly felt, however 
unreasonably, a shade of disappointment about her. What right 
had we to be disappointed, to hint by our manner, if not by words, 
that she had chosen safety rather than the heau role? After all, 
why should she fight England's battles.'^ Wicked as the Germans 
are — and hardly any normal American defends them — is England 
so entirely disinterested and blameless? Is Ireland so much more 
contented than Alsace-Lorraine? Do the "Black List" and the 
Paris Resolutions and the "Orders in Council" suggest that the 
new Liberal England is so very different from the old England 
that was America's natural enemy? The President has used 
language which looks like a repudiation of all moral or human 
interest in Europe's quarrels: "With the causes and objects of 
the war America is not concerned." I do not believe that the 
President himself really would hold to that dictum, and I am sure 
his countrymen would not. The principle is too cynical for either. 
But, as far as direct public action is concerned, that statement 
holds the field. Belgium, Armenia, Poland, Miss Cavell, the 
horrors of Wittenberg, the wholesale deportations of women, the 
habitual killing of unarmed civilians ; all these are to count as 
matters of indifference for the executive government of the United 
States. 

But not for the human beings who compose the United States, 
whether in the Government or out of it. The more they have 
decided not to intervene publicly in the war, the more they are 
ready to pour out their sympathy, their work, and their riches 
to help the distress of the war. Never was there a nation so 
generous, so ready in sympathy, so quick to respond to the call 
of suffering. They exceed England in these qualities almost as 
much as England exceeds the average of Europe. They will stand 
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aloof from the savage old struggle, free, unpolluted, rejoicing 
in their own peace and exceeding prosperity but always ready to 
send their missionaries and almoners to bind the wounds of more 
benighted lands. The wars of Europe are not their business. 

Unless, indeed, after the war, the victor should come out too 
powerful? A victorious Germany is fortunately out of the ques- 
tion; but a victorious England — might not that bring trouble? 
America must after all be "prepared." 

II 

It is hard for an Englishman to understand how a very great 
nation, a very proud nation, whom we, accustomed to range the 
whole circuit of the world and find our brothers trading or govern- 
ing in the antipodes, look upon instinctively as our kinsmen and 
natural friends, should be content to stay apart from the great 
movement of the world, and to strike no blow either for Democracy 
or Absolutism; to leave it to others to decide whether peace or 
war shall be the main regulator of national life, whether treaties 
shall be sacred or not, whether or not "Government of the people 
by the people for the people" shall perish from the greater part 
of the earth. And many Americans feel as we do. The most 
brilliant and magnetic of America's recent Presidents feels as 
we do. But, as a rule, I believe, the average American is not only 
content, but proud to stand thus aloof and indiiFerent. The line 
of thought leading to such a pride is one familiar to many genera- 
tions of Americans, the glory of their immense isolation. 

Why should they turn back to mix again in the misery and 
blood-guiltiness of that evil old world from which their fathers 
and mothers fled? They will forgive it, now that they are free 
and safe. They will forgive it ; they will revisit it sometimes with 
a kind of aiFcction; they will pour out their abundant riches to 
alleviate its suiFerings, but they will never again be entangled in 
its schemes and policies, they will never again give it power over 
them. 

Generation after generation of American settlers have been 
refugees from European persecution. Refugee Puritans, refugee 
Quakers, refugee Catholics, French Huguenots, English and 
Grerman Republicans, in later days persecuted Jews and Poles 
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and Russian revolutionaries have all found shelter and freedom 
in America, and most of them some degree of prosperity and 
public respect. And far more numerous than these definite suf- 
ferers from religious or political persecution have been the swarms 
of settlers who, for one reason or another, had found life too 
hard in the Old World. In every generation the effect is repeated. 
Europe is the place that people fly from ; the place of tyrants and 
aristocracies, of wars and crooked diplomacy, the place where the 
poor are so miserable that they leave their homes and families 
and spend their last shilling in order to work at the lowest manual 
labor in the one land on earth which will really assure them "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness." No wonder it is easy for 
an American to reject all responsibility for the troubles of Europe! 

Nay, when you meet an American who is really interested in 
Europe, you will be surprised to find how little he cares for the 
things that we consider liberal or progressive. Such things are 
not what he wants of Europe. He can get them at home. He likes 
Europe to be European. What he asks of Europe is picturesque- 
ness ; old castles, and Louis XIV, and Austrian rules of etiquette, 
and an unreformed House of Lords. When we reform such things 
away he is rather regretful, as we in England might be at the 
Chinese cutting off their pigtails. In his leisure hours he likes 
us as we are, and when it comes to business his only determina- 
tion is that we shall never again interfere with him. 

I do not say that such an attitude is wise or right; much less 
that it is universal in America. But it is a state of mind which 
is easily intelligible and which must always be reckoned with. 

A Liberal Englishman will quite understand it. He may, 
perhaps, regard it with a good deal of sympathy, and even imagine 
that it must lead, on the whole, to a feeling of friendliness towards 
England as contrasted with the less liberal Powers. But it is not 
so. Every large wave of feeling demands a human representative 
or symbol, and the course of history has decreed that to the average 
American the symbol of European tyranny is England. He knows, 
of course, that the government of Russia or Prussia or Austria 
or divers other nations may be much worse than that of England ; 
but his own historical quarrel, repeated through many generations, 
has been with England, and the typical fight for human freedom 
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against tyranny is the American War of Independence; next to 
that comes the War of 1812. The cause is now won. Freedom 
is safe, and his relations with England are peaceful, and even 
friendly. Yet the price of freedom is eternal vigilance. When 
he hears the words Orders in Council, Restriction of Trade, Right 
of Search, Black List, something argumentative and anxious rises 
within him. When he hears that some person has been condemned 
as a rebel against the British Government, he tends to murmur, 
"So was George Washington !" 

No; he bears no grudge against his old enemy, but England 
belongs to Europe, not to America; and she can stay where she 
belongs. For his part, what does he want with other nations ? 

He is a citizen of the greatest free nation in the world, and 
not only the greatest but, by every sane standard that he believes 
in, infinitely the best. It has a larger white population than the 
whole British Empire. Its men and women are more prosperous, 
cleaner, better paid, better fed, better dressed, better educated, 
better in physique than any others on the face of the globe. They 
have simpler and saner ideals, more kindliness and common-sense, 
more enterprise, and more humanity. Silly people in Europe, 
blind, like their ancestors, imagine that America somehow lacks 
culture, and must look abroad for its art and learning; why, as 
a matter of fact, the greatest sculptor since Michael Angelo was 
an American, St. Gaudens; the two best painters of the last 
decades. Abbey and Sargent, were both Americans ; up to last year 
the most famous English novelist was an American ; the best public 
architecture is notoriously to be found in America, as well as 
the best public concerts and libraries, and the most important 
foundations for scientific research. And to crown our friend's 
confident picture, there is no country on earth where the children 
are so happy. 

A friend of mine stayed last year in a summer camp of young 
men and women in a forest in the Middle West, and never once 
heard the European war mentioned. One night, as they looked 
over a moon-lit lake, a young student spoke thoughtfully of the 
peacefulness of the scene, and the contrast it made with the terrible 
sufferings of mankind elsewhere. My friend agreed, and murmured 
something about the sufferings of Europe. "Lord, I wasn't think- 
ing of Europe," said the young man; "I was thinking of the 
thunder-storms in Dakota." 
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If only they could really remain aloof ! But they cannot. There 
is at least one Power with whom they are constantly in contact, 
and whose world-wide interests are constantly rubbing against 
theirs both by land and sea; and that Power is Great Britain. 

"When two empires find their interests continually rubbing 
against each other in different parts of the world," said Sir 
Edward Grey in 1911, "there is no half-way house possible between 
constant liability to friction and cordial friendship." That is the 
gentle and statesmanlike way of putting it. An eloquent American, 
whose speech this year has been circulated widely across the 
continent, phrased the matter more strongly. He advocated 
definitely a British Alliance on the ground that, between two 
nations so intimately connected and touching each other at so 
many points, there is no third way: it must be either Alliance or 
War. Yet Alliance, after what we have seen, seems impossible ; and 
War cannot even for an instant be thought of. It would be the 
last disgrace to the modern world, the final downfall of civilization. 

Let us try to consider what forces are working in either direc- 
tion. 

Ill 

"Either Alliance or War !" It sounds at first hearing a fantas- 
tic exaggeration. Yet the words have been spoken by sober- 
minded people, and it is worth while trying to think them out. 
It is easy for an Englishman to find in America confirmation of 
whatever opinions he happens to hold, and terribly easy for him to 
get the proportional importance of such opinions completely 
wrong. Indignation with Germany and horror at her cruelties; 
emotion about the Irish rebellion and its suppression; irritation 
at the Black List ; angry alarm at the Paris Resolutions ; a general 
desire for kindness to everybody, and especially for a quick and 
generous peace — all these waves of sentiment, and many others, 
are to be found in America, and posses their own importance 
and influence. But it seems to me that there are two currents 
of feeling that have swept the whole continent, and are likely, 
whatever party is in power, to shape the eflfective policy of the 
United States. 

The first reaction produced by the war and the determina- 
tion not to participate in it has been the movement for "Prepared- 
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ness." It is first a preparedness for war. England, according to 
popular opinion, had been unprepared, and France not much 
better. America, had she tried to enter the war, would have been 
more utterly unprepared than either. Suppose the German attack 
had fallen on her? 

The direction of this first movement has gradually changed 
with the course of events. The campaign of "Preparedness" 
presupposes some possible or probable aggressor, and it has 
gradually become clear that that aggressor will not, for many 
years to come, be Germany. The prospects of a really victorious 
Grermany would shake America to her foundations and probably 
change completely the national policy; but there is now no such 
prospect. The danger, if there is any, will come from a victorious 
Great Britain, allied, as America always remembers, with a vic- 
torious and unexliaustcd Japan. Other neutral nations in this 
war may be waiting to side with the conqueror; but America is 
built on too large a scale for that. She will arm against the 
conqueror, and be prodigal of help to the vanquished. 

The Preparedness campaign is still in its early stages and has 
not assumed its definite form. But it started as a spontaneous non- 
party movement; it was taken up by the Republican opposition; 
it was eagerly supported by President Wilson and his Govern- 
ment; it has been clearly thought out and firmly developed by 
Mr. Hughes. Army, Navy, and mercantile marine are all to be 
increased and developed ; but it is noteworthy that more stress is 
laid on the Navy than on the Army, and politicians have already 
uttered the ominous phrase, "a fleet that shall not be at the mercy 
of the British fleet !" More important still must be the prepara- 
tion for a great mercantile rivalry. Vast sums have already been 
appropriated for shipbuilding, and other steps, too, are to be taken 
to secure for America her proper position in shipping and in 
foreign trade. No more dependence upon English bottoms ! Com- 
petition will be very severe. At the end of the war, Mr. Hughes 
warned the audience in his Notification Speech, "the energies of 
each of the new belligerent nations, highly trained, will be turned 
to production. These are days of terrible discipline for the 
nations at war Each is developing a national soli- 
darity, a knowledge of method, a realization of capacity hitherto 
unapproached." Mr. Hughes is too wise and broad-minded to 
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put his thought in a threatening shape. But most of his hearers 
throughout that vast hall thought of the Resolutions of Paris, 
and felt that if the Allies chose to pursue war-methods in their 
commercial action America must be ready to respond. 

One's heart sinks at the prospect opened out by this policy. 
Trade rivalry; severe protection; the State deliberately entering 
into the commercial contest with subsidies and penalties; com- 
petitive shipbuilding; the desire for a strong Navy behind the 
merchant fleet; and at the end of a vista that prize which has 
dazzled so many nations, some of them perhaps not much less 
peace-loving and level-headed than the United States, the position 
of recognized centrality and supremacy among the greatest nations 
of the world. 

Is there no prospect of escape ? 

Yes, there is. The above is the first great current of feeling 
that, in my judgment, has swept the whole people of the United 
States ; the second is the antidote to it, and is almost, if not quite, 
equally strong. It is the determination that, if America can help 
it, a colossal iniquity like the present war shall not be allowed to 
occur again. The feeling needs no explanation. It is that of 
every Englishman of moderately liberal feelings, and is deeply 
ingrained in the nature of the ordinary American. It has swept 
through all political parties and most other sections of the com- 
mtinity, except a few extreme pacifists and those pro-Grermans 
who are working for an inconclusive peace and a second war. 

It was first formulated by Mr. Taft, as president of the League 
to Enforce Peace. Mr. Taft's series of arbitration treaties, 
following on those initiated by Jolm Hay, made him the natural 
champion of this further efl*ort to organize the prevention of 
future wars. The general idea is quite simple and well known: a 
League of Powers, bound to settle their differences by conferences 
or arbitration, and equally bound to make joint war on any Power 
which, in a dispute with one of them, refuses arbitration and 
insists on war. 

The plan was immediately welcomed by public opinion in the 
States. It spread everywhere. President Wilson committed him- 
self to it last May in an emphatic speech, which was perhaps a 
little too tenderly tactful towards the Germans to be whole- 
heartedly acceptable in England. But in point of fact most of 
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the leaders of English thought had already expressed approval 
of the principle. It is no less significant that the federated 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, a powerful and 
extremely cautious body, has voted by large majorities in favor 
of the policy of the League, and by overwhelming majorities 
for all the proposals but one. (Just over a third of the delegates 
shrank from committing themselves to actual war for the sake 
of peace, though they were ready to agree to an absolute boycott 
of the peace-breaker.) And, finally, Mr. Hughes, in his Notifica- 
tion Address, has thrown the whole strength of the Republican 
party into the scheme. His words are well thought out : 

"We are deeply interested in what I may term the organization 
of peace. We cherish no illusions. We know that the recurrence 
of war is not to be prevented by pious wishes. If the conflict of 
national interests is not to be brought to the final test of force 
there must be a development of international organization in order 
to provide international justice and to safeguard as far as 
practicable the peace of the world." In addition to the Inter- 
national Tribunal and the sanction of armed force behind it, 
"there are also legislative needs. We need conferences of the 
nations to formulate international rules, to establish principles, 
to modify and extend international law so as to adapt it to new 
conditions and remove causes of international difference." 

This is obviously no fantastic scheme. It is accepted by the 
leaders of both parties, and by the enormous preponderance of 
American opinion, both progressive and conservative, both 
educated and uneducated. It is only rejected by the open enemies 
of England and by some of the extreme pacifists. 

It is hard at present for the leaders of a belligerent nation 
to come prominently forward in favor of such a scheme as this. 
For one thing, they cannot act without their Allies ; for another, 
they must not lay themselves open to the charge that they are 
spending their time and thought on any object but the winning 
of the war. Still, there is little doubt about the general attitude 
of the leaders of public opinion in England towards a scheme of 
this kind. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Balfour, and Viscount Grey, among 
others, have spoken pretty clearly. 

"Long before this war," said the last named, on May 16, 1916, 
"I hoped for a league of nations that would be united, quick, and 
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or two members of the Hebdomadal Cowicil were present And Council 
was moved to take action by a resolution of one of the Sub-faculties. 

Again, it seems to be imagined in certain quarters that the motives which 
have actuated the promoters of this scheme were largely flnanciaL A new 
form of doctorate, so it seems to be hinted, is to be one of the expedients for 
replenishing the University Chest. Once more, nothing could be further from 
the truth. It may be safely affirmed that the thought of a possible monetary 
gain to the University did not enter the head of any of those who were respon- 
sible for these Statutes. The idea present to the mind of those who have 
moved in the matter, both in Council and outside it, was of a widely difPerent 
nature. To them it seemed certain that the return of peace would bring to 
Oxford, in common with the other Universities of the country, a great oppor- 
tunity. It is a matter of common knowledge that the great bidk of the ablest 
students in the United States have in the past gone to the German Universities 
for what is known in America as Postgraduate work. It is a matter of 
general opinion that many of these students will hesitate to go to Germany 
for such work after the War. If they can be attracted to English Universities, 
so much the better for the future relations of the English and the American 
peoples. But, clearly, if they are to be attracted, certain conditions must be 
fulfilled. Courses of Advanced Study must be arranged and coordinated; they 
must be brought to the knowledge of the American student; Advanced Students 
must be given a status different from that of ordinary undergraduates; and 
they must be eligible for a degree which will be understood in America. And 
if the opportunity is to be taken when it presents itself, the whole scheme must 
be in working order before the return of peace. Had these Statutes been held 
back till the end of the Emergency Period, tlie inevitable verdict would have 
been **Too late." Nor are the authors of the scheme peculiar in their estimate 
of the opportunity. It is revealing no secrets to refer to a conference of 
representatives of the Universities of the country tliat met at the end of last 
Term, at the invitation of the Vice-chancellor, to consider the questions 
involved in the proposed Statutes. On two points at any rate all the repre- 
sentatives were agreed: first, that it is of the utmost importance to attempt to 
divert the stream of American Advanced Students from Germany to this 
country; and secondly, that if any tiling is to be done, it must be done at once. 

Finally, if we are to judge from some of the criticisms that have been 
directed against the proposed Statutes, there is another point on which a 
serious misunderstanding exists. It seems to be supposed that the doctorate 
is to be awarded to the average Rhodes student, for the average sort of work 
done for the degree of B.Litt. or B.Sc. It is difficult to understand how any 
one who has read through these Statutes attentively can have so completely 
misconceived both their intention and their effect. Every precaution has been 
taken to secure that the student shall be fit to enter on a course of advanced 
study, and that the work done shall be worthy of the degree. The student 
must satisfy the Committee of his fitness; he must, in ordinary cases, spend 
three years in research; and the work for which the degree is to be awarded 
must be published. These are conditions widely different from those which are 
required of the candidate for the B.Litt. or B.Sc. degree. The first of the safe- 
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guards is, perhaps, not the least valuable. Here, in Oxford, we have gained in 
the course of the last fifteen years an experience as to the credentials of 
American Universities and American students which is at the command of no 
other body, whether University or Department, in the country. There is little 
probability that admission to the status of Advanced Student will be granted 
on too easy terms. 

The part of the scheme which is likely to arouse most opposition is the 
proposal to render tlie degrees of D.Litt and D.Sc. accessible to Advanced 
Students after three years of research work. Why, it may be asked, should 
the degree be a doctorate; or if it is to be a doctorate, why should it be a 
Doctorate of Letters or of Science? Why should not the degree be that of 
Master of Letters or Science, or a Ph.D.? In answer to this it may be pointed 
out that the doctorate has been chosen because it is the degree that is likely 
at once to attract the better type of student and to secure a high standard 
of performance. Those who are in the best position to form a judgment are 
satisfied that a doctorate is the only degree that would satisfy the students 
that we are anxious to attract — those that is, who are really fit for advanced 
work. A Ph.D. is a compromise which is open to most of the objections that 
may be urged against compromises. In the German Universities it h«^ an 
historical justification, and even in America the value attached to it is sus- 
ceptible of an historical explanation. In Oxford it would be a mere imitation 
of things German and it would cut clean across our division of the Faculties. 
The question at issue is really that of the character of a Research Doctorate. 
When the present degrees of Doctor in Letters and in Science were instituted 
some years ago they were undoubtedly instituted with the intention of stimu- 
lating research. But a doctorate which is generally given at the age of forty, 
or thereabouts, may serve as a recognition of work done: it will seldom serve 
to encourage the doing of such work. It comes much too late in the career 
of most men to incite them to undertake research. 

In any case, it would be unfortunate if objections to the proposed doc- 
torate should lead to the rejection of the proposals as a whole. The proposed 
Statutes do much more than modify the conditions under which the degrees 
of D.Litt. and D.Sc. are attainable. They establish the status of Advanced 
Student, and they institute a committee which is charged with the duty both of 
organizing Advanced Studies in conjunction with the Faculties, and of bring- 
ing Advanced Students into connection with the University and its Colleges. 
It is not only students from America who will benefit from these proposals. 
They will be to the advantage of those who come to us from the Colonies, and 
of those who come to us from the other Universities of our own country. 
The rejection of these Statutes at the present moment would be doubly 
unfortunate. The Government, as well as the other Universities, is alive to 
the importance of the question in its American aspect. If the proposals are 
accepted, this University will be in a position of singular advantage. It 
win have led the way. If they are rejected, it may find itself eventually 
brought under a scheme in which it has had little say, and which may be less 
in harmony with its ideals and its standards. 
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III 

From the Oxford MAOiiziKB, February 2, 1917. 

It is a long time since Oxford saw such a Congregation as that of last 
Tuesday; and the matter of discussion was one that deserved a large gather- 
ing. The statute as to the Research doctorates may be expected to afPect the 
whole of English education, and its ]>olitical results may conceivably be as 
wide-reaching as tlie educational. It was a pity that half an hour was occu- 
pied first by miscellaneous business and hy the new Statute as to the Clerks 
of the Market; on a less ini])ortant afternoon the House might have been 
interested in the President of Mu^dulen\s sketch of the past history of that 
office, and in Mr. Gamlen^s trenchant criticisms; as it was, there was a general 
feeling that tlie real business of the afternoon was needlessly delayed. 

When tlie preamble of the Clerks of the Market Statute had been accepted 
without a division Mr. Walker rose to move the preamble of tlie Research 
doctorate statute. He hardly fulfilled his anticipation of being able to be 
briefer because a preliminary note Iiad been published in the Qcaette and 
because a friendly opposition had announced its acceptance of the principle 
of the Statute; he was, however, as clear and logical as usual, and 
certainly rose to the importance of the occasion. Mr. Ball, who followed* 
devoted ten minutes of fter}' eloquence to announcing that he was going to 
move an amendment, and to ^'gingering up" (to use the modern phrase) some 
of Mr. Walker's more academic periods. Professor Holland denounced the 
Statute roundly; his speech can best be described in his own phrase — ^it was 
*'a shocking example" of what a Congregation speech ought not to be. 

The Master of University's speech was amusing and irrelevant; it was 
mainly on the amendments which had not yet been proposed. Professor 
Perkin read an interesting allocution on the importance of Universities in 
modern life, and he pointed out the resemblance in the principles of the new 
Statute and of the Chemistry Statue of last year. Dr. Schiller made what was 
certainly the most important contribution to the debate of the afternoon; out 
of his unrivalled knowledge of American Universities he made some very use- 
ful and friendly criticisms of the methods of working proposed in tlie new 
Statute. These were briefly dealt with by Mr. Walker in his reply, whidi 
was by no means in his best manner, and the house divided. The preamble 
was carried by 69 to 7, but the real fight will come on the question of tlie title 
of the new degree. 

IV 

From the Oxford Magazike, February 28, 1917 

The debate on the amendments to the Statute for the Research Doctorates 
was not unworthy of the occasion, alike in the number of those present and 
in the character of the speeches. The main fight, of course, was on the first 
amendment, whether the new title should be "Doctor of Philosophy** or 
••Doctor of Letters" or "Science." The fact that the former title was inserted 
in the Statute by a five to one majority is a curious instance how completely 
Council is out of touch with the body of the University on many matters. 
Mr. Ball's speech in moving this amendment was certainly •'animated"-— we 
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wiU not call it "eloquent" since he disclaimed the word — and he made an 
especially strong point in his argument that a degree given to great scholars 
from other Universities, could not properly be used at the same time for the 
earliest advanced work of young graduates. Mr. Walker, who answered Mr. 
Ball, warmly welcomed his declaration that on this matter there was "difference 
but not discord": he dwelt very effectively on the argument from the proposals 
of the modern Universities. Dr. Marett was very amusing in his answers to 
the questions which had been put to him as a Doctor of the old type; but he 
made a real contribution to the debate in pointing out that an essential 
difference between the old doctorate and the new lay in the fact that the 
former was conferred for work planned and carried out by the man himself, 
while it was of the essence of the latter that it would be won by work done 
under superintendence. The largeness of the majority came as a surprise to 
everybody; it showed the wisdom of Council in leaving so important a point 
open in the preamble; it showed also the forbearance of the opposition which 
had preferred to amend a Statute which it had been their first inclination to 
destroy. 

Dr. Schiller^s amendments, or at any rate two of them, would have been, 
as Mr. Walker argued, fatal to the effectual working of the new Statute. It 
is difficult to believe that he was really serious in proposing to confer so 
important and delicate a function as the control of our advanced students, 
on that, worthy, but heterogeneous, body, the general Board of the Faculties. 
At all events, the House did not take this proposal very seriously, but rejected 
it by a majority of nearly 10 to 1, as it did his second proposal, which would 
have seriously crippled the new Committee of Advanced Studies on its 
financial side. It was otherwise with his third amendment, that abolishing 
the examination on general subjects, which is prescribed as part of the 
qualifications for the new doctorate. He urged with considerable force that 
there was a special danger in Oxford that the examination would be given 
greater weight than the Research thesis. It might be added that the examina- 
tion proposed seems contrary to University usage elsewhere, and somewhat 
inconsistent in principle with the new Statute. However, the House was tired 
of argument, and threw out this amendment also by 87 to 14. Shortly after it 
broke up, having sat on nearly two hours. 



The following letter, from the Magazine of January 26, brings 
up a question which will be uppermost in the minds of many 
American Rhodes Scholars who have already taken the B.Litt. 
We have no way of knowing whether or not Congregation is con- 
sidering action upon this question. 

Sir, — ^As a Bachelor of Letters I was interested in the proposal to alter 
the qualifications for the Doctorate in this Faculty. I have read the proposed 
Statute which is to be promulgated on January 80, and it appears to me that 
in essence it implies the granting of a Doctor's degree for work which has 
hitherto been awarded a B.Litt. I may, perhaps, be pardoned for quoting my 
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own experience in support of this statement. I spent over two years in researdi 
^ich involved study abroad as well as in Oxford and London; I prepared a 
dissertation based on original authorities and extending to about lOO/XX) 
words. For this work, after a viva-voce examination lasting three-quarters 
of an hour, I was awarded the B.Litt. degree, with the usual formula about 
attaining a '*high standard of merit" My dissertation was afterwards published 
by a University Press and received very kind treatment at the hands of 
reviewers not only in this country, but also in France and America. I 
mention this only to show that my work would have a claim to be considered 
''an original contribution to knowledge set forth in such a manner as to be fit 
for publication in extenso" — to quote the language of the proposed Statute. 

It would appear, then, that any change in the existing regulations would 
involve an injustice to those who are already Bachelors of Letters. It would 
mean conferring a Doctor's degree in future for work which has hitherto 
qualified only for the B.Litt. The proposed Statute ought surely, therefore, 
to include a proviso whereby a Bachelor of Letters — at any rate if his work 
has been published for a year or more — may supplicate for the Doctorate 
without further test. Yet in paragraph 7, clause 2 (p. 148 of the November 
22nd issue of the University Gazette) the original qualifications for the D.Iitt. 
are retained. They comprise "published papers or books'*; and this in practice 
involves considerably more than the mere publication of a B.Litt. thesis. Are 
there, then, henceforth to be two standards for the D.I^itt. degree — the present 
B.Litt. standard, or very little more, for future aspirants; and the present 
D.Litt. standards for those who have been so misguided as to do their 
research before the change takes place? As a matter of fact, postgraduate 
original research is almost universally rewarded with a Doctorate of some 
kind. The B.I^itt. degree — I speak from experience — is utterly unknown out- 
side of Oxford; I have even met many Oxford men who have never heard of 
its existence. The title is not given at any other English University, so far as 
I know, with the possible exception of Durham; and there it is a kind of 
modern B.A. — i. e., a first degree. But a Doctor's degree is recognized every- 
where — in this country and elsewhere — as the reward of original research. 

I can sympathize with my old tutor. Dr. Grundy, who first introduced me 
to the critical method of dealing with history, in his protest against lowering 
the present very high standard of the Oxford D.Litt.; but it would seem only 
just that if the new regulations do come into force, those who are already 
Bachelors of I^etters should be placed in a position to take up the higher degree 
for which, so far as work goes, they have already qualified themselves. 

Upon reading through what I have written, I find myself guilty of having 
used so frequently le moi haissable, that you will doubtless pardon my 
signing this letter with a pseudonym. 

I am» Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

]fi COLL. JEv. Nab. 




THE RHODES SCHOLARS ELECTED FOR 1917 

The men who go into residence in October of this year are 
from states in groups A and C, as given in The, American Oxonian 
for October, 1914. In 1918 groups B and C will elect scholars, 
in 1919 groups A and B, in 1920 groups A and C again, and so 
on. The competition this year has not been a matter to be proud 
of, but there seems reason to hope that it will improve soon. For 
one thing the ending of the War will be pretty certain to increase 
it ; for another, the new research degree should make the appoint- 
ment more attractive to men with scholarly ambitions. As it has 
been nearly three years since we have printed the list of states as 
arranged in these groups, we repeat it here for the benefit- of men 
planning to come up for the scholarship in the near future. 



A 


B 


C 


Connecticut 


Alabama 


Arizona 


Illinois 


Arkansas 


Delaware 


Indiana 


California 


Florida 


Kentucky 


Colorado 


Idaho 


Maine 


Georgia 


Louisiana 


Maryland 


Iowa 


Montana 


Massachusetts 


Kansas 


Nevada 


New Hampshire 


Michigan 


New Mexico 


New Jersey 


Minnesota 


North Carolina 


New York 


Mississippi 


North Dakota 


Ohio 


Missouri 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 


Nebraska 


South Carolina 


Rhode Island 


Oregon 


South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 




The Class op 1917 


Abizona 


Delaware 


No one selected. 




La P. J. Guenveur, 
1808 W. 6th St., 
Wilmington, DeL 


Connecticut 


Florida 


Clark Hopkins, 




Benjamin Mayo Hulley, 


Yale University, 




Stetson University, 


New Haven, Conn. 


De Land, Fla. 
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Idaho 

Marvin Manly Monroe, 
Buhl, Idaho. 

Illinois 

John Milton Williams, 
1125 North Gulena Ave., 
Dixon, 111. 

Indiana 

J. C. Little, 

Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind. 

Kentucky 

Richard W. Dunlap, 
Danville, Ky. 

Louisiana 

David Muir Amaker, 
Lake Providence, La. 

Maine 

Neal Tuttle, 
469 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mabyland 
Felix Morley, 
Baltimore, Md. 

MaSSACU USETTS 

Scott M. Buchanan, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

Montana 

No one selected. 

Nevada 

Thomas Henry Esdall, 
839 Lake St., 
Reno, Nev. 

New Hampshibe 
Edward A. Niles, 
Concord, N. H, 



New Jebsey 

Carl Wordin Messenger, 
180 Kenyon St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

New Mexico 

George Adlai Feather, 
Artesia, N. M. 

New York 

Ernest Stacey Griffith, 
Utica, N. Y. 

NOBTH CaBOLINA 

Charles Rutherford Bagley, 
Moyock, N. C. 

NoBTii Dakota 
No one selected. 

Ohio 

Elmer Hoover Van Fleet, 
752 Epworth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Oklahoma 
J. 0. Moseley, 
Lawton, Okia. 

Pennsylvania 
Ordean Rockey, 

1007 Ordway Bldg., 
Newark, N. J. 

Rhode Island 
D. P. Spalding, 
299 Vermont Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

South Cabolina 
A. C. Dick, 

Hartsville, S. C. 

South Dakota 

Harold D. Natestad^ 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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Tennessee 

Arthur Preston Whitaker, 
413 Cumberland Ave. W., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Utah 

Roscoe Ashworth, 
3 Barrows Court, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont 

T. K. Pcnniman, 
Meriden, N. H. 



VlBOINIA 

Frank S. Barr, 
New Orleans, La. 

West Visoinia 

Rexford Brammer Hersey, 
Guyandotte, W. Va. 

Wyoming 

Horace A. Wilcox, 
Laramie, Wyo. 



OXFORD NEWS 

By R. p. Coffin, '16, Maine and Tbinity 

In these days, our eyes, like those of most Englishmen, are 
turned towards the United States. The news of the break in 
diplomatic relations with Germany has aroused speculation on 
the probability of war and the part we should take in the event 
of such. In response to a general sentiment, G. B. Stockton, '14, 
Florida and Christ Church, at present with the American Embassy 
in London, is planning for some such an organization as an 
officers' training corps for Americans in Oxford, should our nation 
enter the conflict. The plan is to have a course in military instruc- 
tion, most useful to us whatever the policy of our country in 
regard to sending an expeditionary force to Europe, given by some 
military expert, such as our military attache in London. That 
the majority of Rhodes Scholars would be eager to volunteer in 
case of war is apparent; that they would furnish good material 
for possible officers, in case officers were needed, is evident from 
the very nature of the competition, mental and physical, in which 
they won the right to represent their states. Nothing definite, 
however, is certain as yet, nor can there be any decision until the 
**overt act" compels the United States to declare war." It is a time 
of waiting, therefore, and none are waiting with more interest in 
the outcome than the Rhodes Scholars. 

We are getting a deal of curious and startling news from the 
States these dark days through the zealous "Current Events'* 
men. These "dogs of the press" are engaged in the keenest of 
contests of scenting out the "newsy" item. The Chicago Tribwne, 
now that the Hearst papers have become contraband of war, and 
the English Sporting News are the two well-springs of never- 
failing information, welcome, if often of yellowish tinge. Up to 
date R. M. D. Richardson, '16, New Jersey and Christ Church, 
has bested all comers with his item of the brave girl who sought 
to evade the grasp of the law via the rain-spout. Incidentally, 
among such entertaining matter, we have also learned that Wilson 
was reelected, that George Washington Peter Hunt lost by twenty- 
six votes, final count, in Arizona, and that ice-tennis is vying with 
anti-German demonstrations as New York's prevailing winter 
pastime. 
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It is becoming increasingly difficult to wander afar in vac-time 
to lands outside of the pale of the United Kingdom. Nothing short 
of an election to a professorship at Grenoble or the Sorbonne will 
enable a Rhodes Scholar to get to France. Several of this year's 
men planned to roam the Pyrennees on donkeys at Easter and had 
already purchased, and partly mastered, their Spanish guitars. 
But they have been firmly advised by the British Consulate to 
remain in England. Hence Ireland and Scotland are likely to be 
flooded with Rhodes Scholars profiting by the invitation to see 
the British Isles first. Some men have been able to get to France, 
however, by signing contracts to remain six months in the work 
of sorting parcels and opening crates in the Y. M. C. A. supply 
stations of Paris. R. M. D. Richardsofi, '16, and R. T. Taylor, 
'16, Kentucky and Christ Church, have taken advantage of this 
opportunity to visit the Carcassonne of all Rhodes Scholars' 
dreams. E. B. Naugle, '16, Texas and New, has gone to India 
for a year in Y. M. C. A. work. C. V. Easum, '16, Illinois and 
St. John's, has been active in the London work of this organization. 
J. H. Wilson, '14, Vermont and Trinity, managed to continue his 
crafty game of getting to France during the last vacation on the 
time-honored plea of studying French. W. W. Stratton, '13, Utah 
and Lincoln, has returned from his Odysseys in France to grace 
the witty concourse of the American Club. O. C. Carmichael, '13, 
Alabama and Wadham, a full-fledged captain in His Majesty's 
service, is back from southmost Africa with a store of thrilling 
experiences. W. Prickett, '15, Delaware and Trinity, has 
returned from the American Ambulance Unit stationed at Verdun, 
hardened and chastened by the trials of war and Ford motors, 
with a wholesome respect for the volcanic unheaval in France. 
He has many a tale to tell of a night, when the evening grate is 
glowing and the kettle singing on the hob. Many of the men 
returned from the last vacation have acquired fame in the gallery 
of suspicious characters. S. M. Keeny, '16, Pennsylvania and 
Merton, was caught red-handed sketching some monument of days 
gone by ; another man, possessed, against his will, of certain alleged 
Hunnish features, may well tell how a naked bayonet feels hover- 
ing just between the shoulder-blades when one is crossing a 
strategically important bridge, with a tobacco-can making a 
bomb-like protrusion in one's trouser pocket. Or again, one may 
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relate the zeal of certain barbers in Wales in summoning police 
inspection for victims whom they have transformed by Hun-like 
haircuts. In such circumstances, happy is he who carries a well- 
stamped identity book and a passport that sports the American 
eagle ! 

We are most pleased to report that G. B. Stockton, '14, Florida 
and Christ Church, has been raised to a position of dignity on the 
American Embassy staff. Though sorry to lose a talented presi- 
dent, we are glad to be able still to command his genial gift of 
friendship and his executive ability as our representative in that 
worthy body. All Americans in Oxford were saddened to hear of 
the death of R. H. Warren, '14, South Dakota and Queen's, the 
first of our countrymen in Oxford to lay down his life in this war 
for humanity. 

In regard to the more or less irregular proceedings of the 
American Club, we have been challenged, in our capacity of the 
only club in Oxford now devoted to debating, to take part in a 
debate in the near future with the Madji, the Indian club of the 
University. Let those who would tremble for the honor of our 
country be reassured, for in any event we are bound to win. 
The scheme is to have it a mixed doubles, as it were, one American 
and one Hindu on each team. Strenuous efforts are being made to 
uncover possible oratorical lights hidden under bushels in our club. 
Among others, D. P. Miller, '16, Colorado and Lincoln, looms up 
brightly on the horizon. During a debate, the tenth of February, 
on the question of the advisability of the United States sending a 
force to Europe in the event of war, Miller, following the patriotic 
Proposer, C. J. Weber, '14, Maryland and Queen's, was able to 
keep his ideas well in hand when many another debater of the eve- 
ning tangled himself most fantastically in his own thoughts and 
short-circuited his issues. Another invitation that has been 
extended to us is that of meeting tlic Canadian cadets in a bumping 
race on the Isis. Again, now that invitations are our subject, there 
was the affair of the Duchess of Marlborougli's Red Cross Benefit 
in London just before we went down last term. Each Rhodes 
Scholar received a personally signed invitation to be present; 
hence for days there was a general feeling of perplexity as to the 
proper way in which to address a duchess. There was added the 
further complication of a hurried despatch from some unknown 
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person warning us not to answer until he should have advised us 
further. The powers that be in the club, however,' handled the 
matter firmly and came to the brilliant solution of not permitting 
the men to answer at all, but rather of submitting a blanket accep- 
tance via the secretary. The mysterious counsellor turned out 
to be the private secretary of the Duchess. There is a rumor in 
the club that the long awaited list of Americans in Oxford is about 
to appear, as in former years. Old Oxonians will be comforted to 
learn, however, that the sheet will be strictly censored before it is 
published. A movement that deserves our serious attention is 
one recently inaugurated by W. Rushton, '16, Alabama and 
Trinity, O. C. Carmichael, '13, Alabama and Wadham, and B. H. 
Branscomb, '14, Alabama and Wadham. Their plan is well 
designed to meet the -unfortunate lack of worthy competition for 
the Rhodes Scholarships in the different states. They had a cir- 
cular letter printed, addressed to all the preparatory schools in 
their state, clearing up some of the mistaken impressions concern- 
ing the Scholarships. The letter is brief and to the point. It 
would be well if some suuh scheme were adopted by men from other 
states. At last our superabundant legal talent has found where- 
with to busy itself. We are unhappy to report that during the 
Christmas interim the plumbing of the Second Chamber succumbed 
to the recent severe weather and incontinently burst asunder. 
Hinc Ulae lacrimae! The ceilings of the lower world suffered. 
Now a suit for damages is threatened. In this crisis, W. C. Bos- 
worth, '18, Vermont and Trinity, able student of the law, has 
mustered the legal forces for the reception of such suit. 

The Club, in a political way, has been active. The election of 
G. B. Stockton, '14, to the presidency for the Hilary term was 
unanimous. It is to be regretted that certain members of the 
extreme Left found sufficient cause for complicating matters 
through the impeachment of W. M. Sullivan, '14, Rhode Island 
and St. John's, the autocratic Dictator of Michaelmas term. The 
ex-president was banished from the club for the evening — in theory, 
though to all intents and purposes Sullivan remained present in 
corpore as an ornament to the assembly. Thereupon C. R. Clason, 
'14, Christ Church, that zealous son of Maine and exponent of its 
motto DirigOf sometime president of the Club, profiting by the 
confusion of the moment, set in motion a revolution which found 
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support, again, in the ultimate Left. The sacred tribunity of the 
secretary was violated, he being taken bodily into the insurgent 
camp. But, in spite of the defection of the Praetorian Guard, 
adjournment came to end this untoward meeting of the Club before 
the Christmas exodus. During the evening R. H. Simpson, '18, 
Indiana and Brasenose, was chosen to succeed Stockton as Hon. 
Secretary, while C. F. Hawkins, '14, Massachusetts and Balliol, 
surrendered the empty money-chest to the guardianship of P. F. 
Good, '14, Nebraska and Lincoln. The withdrawal of the newly 
elected president to the London Embassy made necessary, upon our 
recent coming up, the election of a new leader. B. H. Branscomb, 
'14, Alabama and Wadham, was elected on the first ballot. 

As for the activities outside of trying new theories on the dons 
and carrying on the American Club, we must make mention of 
the annual football game Thanksgiving Day. The old men won a 
hard- fought game by the score of thirteen to seven. For the new 
men P. Newhall, '16, Connecticut and Magdalen, L. W. Faucett, 
'16, Tennessee and St. John's, and R. M. D. Richardson, '16, New 
Jersey and Christ Church, were the most conspicuous ; the latter 
partly so on account of an improvised head-gear evolved from a 
tennis-ball bag. No one member of the senior team could be 
singled out for praise, as the team was made up exclusively of 
stars. Lively appreciation was shown by the many English 
spectators. One of them was heard to exclaim — "Why, it's a com- 
bination of rugger and cricket !" Two rival cheering sections led 
by contortionists of the usual American type furthered the plea- 
sure and appreciation of the bystanders. During Michaelmas 
term several fours and at least one eight were at work on the river, 
the crews being made up almost entirely of Americans. There is 
a prospect of a race later between the Trinity and Merton fours. 
More recently with the advent of winter basketball has engaged 
the attention of such athletes as Sullivan; boxing and wrestling 
have called forth such experts as Wilson, Fite, '14, Tennessee and 
Christ Church, and Prickett; while general indoor gymnastics 
has attracted many more. The hardest winter since 1895 has 
caused the freezing of many ponds, and a majority are taking their 
exercise by skating. Any afternoon now on the meadows of the 
O. U. S. C. you may descry a host of Rhodes Scholars gracefully 
"doing edges," cutting daring eights, eagles, and threes, compet- 
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ing In the high-jump to the astonishment of the English skaters, or 
even gallantly piloting young ladies from Someryille or Lady 
Margret over the ice. 

In regard to the more serious activities in the American Club, 
we have enjoyed several excellent lectures by distinguished speak- 
ers. Just before the end of Michaelmas term Professor Gilbert 
Murray, Regius Professor of Greek, fresh from his American tour 
which he had undertaken for the purpose of outlining the aims of 
the Allies in this war, gave us an admirable address on What the 
Allies Are Fighting For. He dwelt at length upon the point that 
a crushing defeat of the Germans or interference with the internal 
aifairs of Germany is not contemplated. The aim is for the resti- 
tution of Belgium, for indemnity for the damage done her, for the 
permanent establishment of the frontier of France, and for the 
expulsion of Turkey from Europe. His address was thus an 
almost exact forecast of the Allied Note of explanation of their 
aims sent to the United States a month later. Constantinople, he 
argued, ought to be given to America, for America has done most 
in championing the cause of the Armenians; but, in view of the 
fact that America would never think of accepting the gift of such 
a "white elephant," that city should go to the only other possible 
nation — Russia. He discussed the perplexed Grecian question 
with greatest insight from first-hand information, showing how 
England had not acted hastily, but had waited to consult her 
Allies, especially Russia, before taking steps that seemed impera- 
tive. After his address. Professor Murray answered many ques- 
tions from the interested listeners. On January twenty-seventh 
Mr. Dragan Militchevitch of Merton read a vivid account of his 
personal experiences in the Flight from Serbia. It was a story of 
the tragedy of the Serbian people who, refusing offers of a separate 
peace, chose the heroic course of leaving their country en masse. 
He related how he passed through regions where, five hundred years 
before, the Serbians had fallen before the Turks in another such 
calamity ; how the old King went with his people, bent and bowed 
with care; how grey-faced priests walked among the women and 
children through the mountains of Albania and Montenegro on 
their way to the sea. He pictured the horror of corpses lying 
frozen beside the burnt-out fires, of mothers with their babies starv- 
ing by the way, of fearful epidemics from eating improper food, 
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of the death of thousands in the passes, of the fall of ox-teams into 
the chasms of the mountains, of the bombardment from hostile 
aeroplanes, of weary days, and of nights of fear. At the end he 
described the arrival at the sea and the escape in Italian ships 
where, undaunted by all their terrible misfortunes, the survivors 
joined in singing their national hymn. So with wistful eyes watch- 
ing their land sink behind them he and his companions sailed away 
into their exile. 

On February 3, the Chichelc Professor of International Law, 
Sir H. Erie Richards, was the guest of the Club. He spoke on 
America's attitude in the war, as the leading neutral and the 
upholder of the laws between nations. America, he said, was only 
doing what all nations, including England, would have done in not 
protesting against the violation of Belgium. No country situated 
as the United States and not materially in Europe would have pro- 
tested. Yet the occasion was one of the greatest in all history to 
break all precedent and to take the role of the foremost champion 
of international law. America had, therefore, lost a magnificent 
opportunity. At the close of the discussion that followed the 
welcome news came that the United States had broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Germany following the astounding declara- 
tion of that country of sinking all neutral ships plying to England 
and France save such as, striped and tagged, she would admit once 
a week at a designated port. There followed an half hour of 
jubilation. Sir Erie declared that though our country had lost 
one great opportunity, she had apparently seized another. Her 
cause in this matter was not a material one ; she was taking upon 
her to uphold the law and the rights of all neutrals. The impor- 
tance of the step was felt by everyone present. Likewise the idea 
could not help finding expression that for the first time in their 
history England and America were likely to be on the same side of 
the fence in a time of war. That the two great English-speaking 
nations of the world were thus about to combine as allies in a com- 
mon cause was a pleasant thought for all Rhodes Scholars who 
remembered the dream of their benefactor of a time when all 
Anglo-Saxons will stand shoulder to shoulder as one among the 
nations of the earth. 



EDITORIALS 

America and the Wae 

Professor Gilbert Murray's article loses none of its interest 
for Americans because of the fact that since it was published in 
the Westminster Gazette last fall events have brought us to the 
verge of entrance into the war. We have broken oflF relations with 
Germany, we have armed our merchant ships, and it seems alto- 
gether likely that by the time this number is in print and in the 
hands of our readers the United States will have joined the Allies 
in the defense of the liberties of nations against German ambition. 
In the meantime we seize the occasion to add to Professor Murray's 
keen and friendly comment on the position of America a few words 
of our own as to the effect of the War on public feeling in this 
country. 

To us it seems that the effect of the War on the great body of 
the American people has been two-fold: in the first place it has 
brought about a feeling of sympathy for foreign nations and an 
understanding of them absolutely unprecedented. Most Ameri- 
cans have never been outside their own country ; most of them in 
the past knew and cared little for foreign nations; even our 
tourists, thanks to the extraordinary organization of Thomas Cook 
and Son, have been able in many cases to return to their homes from 
a trip abroad without any knowledge worth mentioning of foreign 
languages or foreign peoples. But in the last two years and a 
half we have discovered Europe, we have learned more of European 
geography and history, and of the characters of European nations 
that we ever knew before. The first result of this is that our 
hearts have gone out in human sympathy to nations which before 
this were to us rather curious than real. We have not done as 
much in the way of war relief as we should. We have done far 
less for Belgium than has England. But in spite of that we have 
done immeasurably more than we have ever done in that way before, 
and the effect on us has been extraordinarily good. For the first 
time in our history we have a sympathetic and affectionate under- 
standing of Belgium and France and England. 

That is the first effect of the War on us as a nation: the 
second effect has been to increase our horror and detestation of 
war as a means of settling international disputes. Our patience 
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with Mexico would, in the writer's opinion, have been impossible 
at any time before this. Our long suffering endurance of Gter- 
roany's violation of all the rules of civilized warfare has been due 
principally to this growing feeling that peace, if not worth any 
price, is worth almost any price that a nation may have to pay for 
it. Those of us who believe that we have carried patience too far 
arc accustomed to revile our more extreme advocates of peace as 
molly-coddles, but as a matter of fact we are compelled to realize 
on sober reflection that they are not molly-coddles but crusaders. 
If they betray their cause, it is not from fear but from fanaticism. 

In that fanatical love of peace lies our danger. We tend to 
lose our perspective, to forget that peace is not an end in itself, but, 
as has often been said before in this column, a by-product of justice 
and good-will, bom of international sympathy and understanding, 
and of the desire for international fair-play. When our love of 
peace leads us to the extreme, as it often has, of self-righteous 
contrast of America and Europe, when it leads us to the feeling 
that "they arc all mad over there," it tends to nullify the sympathy 
and understanding which the War has brought and to injure the 
cause of the future world-state of which we dream. 

Thus it is that the two influences of the War on us are in con- 
flict. Thus it is that many Americans have been slow to realize 
that any outcome of this war which does not break down our old 
policy of isolation and leave the two great Anglo-Saxon nations — 
the British Empire and the United States of America — on the 
same side would be a calamity greater than the War itself. Thus 
it is that our entrance into the War will be in the end the greatest 
service we could render to the cause of enduring peace. 

Since the above was written events have moved rapidly and we 
stand now ready to enter the war. If, as a nation, we have been 
long in understanding the meaning of our opportunity, at any rate 
we come at last to action not in our old spirit of selfrighteous 
isolation but with the conviction that it is an opportunity 
to strike our blow for the cause of civilization. We would 
emphasize the word privileged in the last paragraph of the Presi- 
dent's message : "the day has come when America is privileged to 
spend her blood and her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she has treasured." 
Those of us who have long felt this may be all the more thankful 
that the Nation feels it now. 
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Mention the Oxonian 

The three men from Alabama now at Oxford, O. C. Carmichael, 
H. H. Branscomb, and W. Rushton have just done a very good 
thing in sending a circular letter to all the high school principals 
in their state calling attention to the Rhodes Scholarships, dis- 
pelling some of the popular fallacies in regard to them, and urging 
the cooperation of high school teachers in getting more boys to 
try for the appointment. Ex-Rhodes Scholars in the various 
states could well follow this example. We cannot too often repeat 
that the responsibility for the lack of competition falls first of all 
upon the men who have been at Oxford and know what the oppor- 
tunity means. 

We have only one suggestion in regard to action of this kind 
and that is that The American Oxonian be given an opportunity 
to cooperate. Men can do this in two ways : first by mentioning 
the magazine in whatever propaganda material they send out ; and 
second by notifying us in advance and furnishing us with addresses 
so that we can send sample copies and circulars at the same time. 

This is not simply a matter of booming the subscription list of 
The Oxonian, though even on that question we will confess that we 
are not neutral. But aside from that the magazine is practically 
the only source in America of up-to-date information on tlie 
scholarships, and if the men will use it enough it can be made one of 
the most effective means of exciting interest in them. It is (very 
modestly) endowed by the ex-Rhodes Scholars, who pay two dollars 
a year for it while the general public pays one, for that purpose. 
In this connection it may not be amiss to say that our general 
list is now steadily increasing and we hope to start an energetic 
campaign this year to make is still larger. It should be in every 
college and high school library in the United States if we are to 
reach the boys who ought to know about the scholarships. 



RoBEBT Warren 

The postmortem examination revealed that Robert Warren 
did not come to his death as a result of tuberculosis as thought by 
his doctors, but rather that his death was caused by peritonitis. 
Warren was a splendid athlete and was always apparently in the 
best of health, and that any such disease as tuberculosis should 
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work its ravages so suddenly on him seemed unbelievable to those 
who knew him. During the spring term at Oxford, however, he 
began to complain of stomach trouble, and this difficulty continued 
only in more aggravated form during his work in the Ambulance 
Corps in France. Here it seems that he worked with the utmost 
zeal to help remove the wounded, and there can be no question that 
by thus overworking and not having suitable food the stomach 
trouble grew worse until finally it resulted in peritonitis as the 
examination showed. 

When Mrs. Warren, his mother, received the message that he 
had been refused passage, she started at once for France, but had 
Only begun her voyage when the news of his death came to this 
country. The American vice consul at Bordeaux, Mr. J. D. 
Wise (who together with his wife had done all that they could for 
Warren during his illness), invited Mrs. Warren directly to their 
home and were of the greatest help and comfort to her. Mr. Wise 
had had the body embalmed and had selected the casket. He also 
helped Mrs. Warren secure transportation for the body, a difficult 
matter during war time. On her return voyage Mrs. Warren was 
especially fortunate in having as a fellow passenger, Mrs. Hall of 
Ann Arbor, Midi., mother of Richard N. Hall, the first member of 
the American Ambulance Corps to lose his life. 

The body arrived at Yankton on Christmas day, and on the day 
following, just a month after his death, occurred the funeral. The 
body very fittingly was interred clad in the uniform of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Corps and in the casket selected in France. 

H. A. GUNDEESOK. 
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PERSONALS 

Class of 1908: W. T. Stockton, Retiring Secretary 
J. M. D. Olmsted, Incoming Secretary 

Clarence A. Spaulding, Pasadena, Cal., Arizona and St. 
John's. "Your quarterly statement *Table d'hote' at hand. Same 
old story — so much to do and such a little time in which to do it. 
We broke ground yesterday for our new church which will be at 
least something tangible and real that I can see as a result of four 
years of plugging. Have had a fine year and expect a better one. 
The Junior of the household is a joy forever." 

E. H. Kcnnard, Ithaca, N. Y., California and Exeter. "After 
two years at Minnesota I am now back in the physics department 
of Cornell as a humble instructor *with prospects.' Life has not 
at least been monotonous for me of late, and this year bids fair 
to outdo them all ; I am playing for high stakes : this cryptic utter- 
ance must suffice." 

H. L. Jewett Williams, Sewanee, Tenn., Georgia and Christ 
Church. "I am still at Sewanee, as Professor of New Testament. 
I spent the past summer in San Antonio in temporary charge of 
St. Mark's Church, and had the opportunity of seeing a good 
deal of the mobilization of the militia. But as for excitement, as 
I have told you before, you ought not to expect it from a *teacher- 
preacher.' My best regards, though, to all the old fellows." 

Carroll A. Wilson, Boston, Mass., Massachusetts and Worces- 
ter. "We had another big R. S. dinner last month, some eighteen 
present, and the usual informative speeches by those most accom- 
plished raconteurs, Aydelotte and Hack." 

R. E. Blake, Nashville, Tenn., Tennessee and Exeter. "There 
are three of us (Rhodes men) in Nashville, T. T. McCarley, '08, 
John C. Ransom, '10, and I. None of us have done anything of 
note since the last communication. Mack is making good in his 
practice, and John is still teaching at Vanderbilt, but has visions 
of launching into editorial work with some publishing concern. I 
am getting by with my practice of law. The aforesaid ^future 
president' of these United States has passed through his second 
summer and teething' and is acquiring a vocabulary as the ground 
work for future campaigning." 

T. J. Moseley, Washington, D. C, Texas and St. John's. 
On the night of November 16, Washington indulged in a welcome- 
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home celebration for the President. You may have read of the 
March of the Ten Thousand down Pennsylvania Avenue amid a 
great conflagration of red fire and the cheers of ten times their 
number from the sidewalks. Well, the point is that Mr. Hughes 
had got that New York Herald straw vote from California con- 
fused with the real one, and had overlooked the detail of con- 
gratulating an^'bod}' but Willcox on the outcome of the election. 
So Woodrow Wilson modestly eliminated himself from his own 
home-coming, and viewed the jubilation (wistfully, no doubt) from 
the remoteness of the White House portico instead of the review- 
ing stand. Now, as I was saying, the point is that there was a 
chorus of three hundred voices, trained to the minute — aye, to 
the very second, awaiting in a stand opposite Lafayette Park 
the instant when their President should appear; whereupon they 
should with one accord begin to discourse sweet harmony. Who 
that knows my musical attainments would have been at any dif- 
ficulty in locating me upon that lurid night? 

"It was rather depressing, then, when the President did not 
appear at all — and all the more inspiriting when this chorus 
received a special summons, totally unexpected, to the very steps 
of the White House. We, humble three hundred, of all Washing- 
ton's thousands ! The mountain came not to Mahomet, so Mahomet 
tottered reverently to the mountain. And we sang so badly that 
Woodrow joined in and helped us. That's the point I was about 
to make." 

W. T. Stockton, Jacksonville, Fla., Florida and Wadham. "The 
general preparedness movement inspired me to attend one of the 
Plattsburg Training Camps this summer. Tomlinson (Illinois and 
Christ Church) had been to the camp at Oglethorpe and he gave 
me the necessary preliminary information. I arrived in Platts- 
burg for the July camp and it certainly seemed like old times. I 
had not been in the company of so many good fellows since I left 
Oxford. There were about 7,000 present at that camp and most 
of them were college men. I unexpectedly ran into Henry (Illinois- 
Worcester) and the circumstances were such that I was mighty 
glad that I had been a Rhodes Scholar. It made things easy. 
*Nuff ced.' There was plenty of hard work to be done but 
altogether I enjoyed the experience immensely and incidentally 
I believe it is mighty good for one's health. I advise everybody 
who can to attend at least one camp. 
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Since returning home I have made a visit to Berkeley Black- 
man's ranch on the upper St. John's. His father and himself have 
a mighty interesting proposition there and I look forward to 
seeing Berkeley a millionaire some day. As for everything else 
in my life I can sum it in two words — ^practicing law." 

C. W. David, Seattle, Wash., Illinois and Hertford. "Still 
on the job with nothing to report at present except that I spent 
the summer back at Cambridge at work in the new Widener 
Library which, with its magnificent equipment, has become a 
general summer rendezvous for scholars from all parts of the 
country. Too much cannot be said in praise of the library, the 
building, or the management — if only the summer climate there 
were more tolerable." 

W. B. Millen, St. Paul, Minn., Iowa and Pembroke. "I am no 
longer with the Dispatch and Pioneer Press ^ having quit my posi- 
tion there September 1. Since that time I have been busy planning 
a new project — a high-class, illustrated weekly on the order of the 
Detroit Saturday Night. The thing has now taken shape under 
the name of The Saturday Night, which will cover the St. Paul and 
Minneapolis field of society and finance, motoring, and sports, 
as its Detroit contemporary does for that city. Thus far, we 
(there are one or two other newspaper men involved in the under- 
taking) have got no farther than the Mummy' stage. But these 
towns are ripe for such a publication, and everything looks very 
hopeful. I know there's many a slip 'twixt the cup and the lip, 
and many similar magazines have died a-bornin.' If the money 
holds out, however, the signs all point to a successful venture. It 
is needless to say that I am rather busy, but one doesn't mind that 
when he is occupied with his own pet project. I shall be pleased 
to send a complimentary copy or two to my old Oxford friends 
when The Saturday Night appears. Meanwhile, I trust they will 
not suffer unduly from curiosity. It's a shame they must wait, 
but The Saturday Night will not see the light of day until its 
editors are satisfied with its contents." 



Class of 1910: Elmeb Davis, Secretary 

The conscientious chronicler who for some three years has 
been compiling these notes begins to fear that he and his contem- 
poraries are afflicted with mediocrity. Nearly four years have 
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gone since we drew our last stipend at 9, South Parks Road, and 
dived into the cold and cruel; and we have produced as yet no 
cloud-compellers ; none of us has become a Lycurgus, or a Midas. 
The earnest guys of our year have settled down to trench warfare 
against circumstance and the high cost of living; they report 
themselves as laboriously preparing the terrain for a grand drive 
against Fame and Fortune, and resent the suggestion that any- 
thing could, would, should, or will be heard of them in the ten years 
or so required for tliis activity. Bill Bland, our presidential pos- 
sibility, broods in silence on the bluffs above the yellow Missouri; 
scientists like Hooton are conducting a retreat in their laborator- 
ies; Bill Hamilton, specialist in the major humanities, writes 
letters that resemble the younger Pliny in style, but conceal his 
movements as effectually as an official communique. The charac- 
teristic news notes in this sheaf of six months' personals, as in 
those that have gone before, seem to be the acquisition of the new 
job or the wife incomparable, the publication of the doctorate 
thesis, and the birth of the super baby. 

So be it. By these empirical standards the place of honor once 
more belongs to Cecil K. Lyans, professor of the history of educa- 
tion in the University of Pittsburgh, who is determined that that 
institution shall be notable for other things besides its representa- 
tion on the AU-American. Lyans broke the old hoodoo of our 
race by getting a first in greats, and now doubtless regards him- 
self as primus in maximis, or at least in majoribus. Information 
comes on this point from Mrs. Lyans, who writes "Our new father 
is busy playing with his twins. They came to us November 14.*' 
Congratulations may be sent to 4106 Aliquippa Street, Pittsburgh. 

But H. C. Brownell of the Canton Christian College, first of our 
year to wed and first to celebrate the advent of a child, was 
the first to be able to refer to "the children." Priscilla Bartlett 
Brownell was bom July 1. He reports visits from T. T. Crooks, 
on his way home from the Philippines, and from E. E. Kern of 
1911, touring with H. H. Rogers; also amicable relations with 
F. M. Mohler, '04, at the Hong Kong Y. M. C. A. Brownell was 
principal of the summer school this year and seems to be happy 
but for the prospect of having to move. "A Chinese, the dean of 
the institution," he says, "should be occupying this house we are 
in, but he has been a voluntary exile in America for two years. 
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Now that Herod, in the person of Yuan Shih Kai, is dead, he is 
coming back to Canton, and by Christmas we must vacate to 
double up with another family." 

Turning now from exploits of the cubicle to those of the forum, 
we call attention to R. L. Disney, former holder of the long dis- 
tance cross-country story-telling championship of Exeter College. 
Disney bids fair to be our first Daniel Webster. He was reelected 
to the Oklahoma legislature last November, after a campaign 
which he says was made on his record (only part of it, we feel sure) 
and writing about that time said that he might be a candidate for 
Speaker. He was strong for Woodrow Wilson, and presented 
observations on Rooseveltian pugnanimity (a word of which he 
claims to be the author) but gave the place of honor in his letter to 
the recent arrival at Muskogee of R. L. Disney, Jr., Rhodes 
Scholar 1988. 

James I. Boyce, who appears to have suppressed the rest of 
his name, including the hyphen, out of deference to the sensibilities 
of Delaware, has removed his law office to 420 Du Pont Building, 
Wilmington. 

M. J. Hoffman writes from Hope College, Holland, Michigan, 
that he is still teaching Latin — ^that isn't the way he phrases it, 
but we spare the sensibilities of his disciples — and that when he 
gets too much of that he tends the baby for a while. He admits 
that he Chautauqua lectures on the side. 

F. B. Bristow writes from Salina, Kansas, that he has no wife 
and no prospect of such. ^*I was not elected to anything,'' he 
says, ^^and the results of my efforts to elect others were not such 
as to inspire in me dny lust for office." 

Bright-eyes Bryan, encamped at Albuquerque, says that in the 
United States Forest Service they conserve everything but energy. 
^^In the past field season of six months I have ridden about 4,000 
miles horseback and walked considerably. Now working imder 
the Office of Grazing and have duties similar to those both of a 
landed proprietor and a cow-hand." He makes the suggestion 
that there ought to be a little more intra-class correspondence; 
"if we don't make it a point to write occasionally now we will soon 
not dare to write." 
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Walter S. Bryan has left Oberlin and joined the gang at the 
Rhodes Scholars' Retreat — the Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, 
Connecticut. 

Herbert R. Stolz writes from the director's office of the Encina 
Gymnasium (they didn't spell it that way at Oxford, one recalls) 
of Stanford University that he is gathering information and 
experience. 

Another who appears to have gathered information and experi- 
ence is Leonard Eugene Farley, who last year joined the Chickasaw 
Guards, a Memphis organization with both military and social 
purposes, and consequently spent the warmest months of 1916 
defending his country on the Mexican frontier. 

The Rev. E. H. Eckel, Jr., who writes his own notes as pre- 
caution against the irreverence of the compiler, has resigned the 
rectorship of Christ Church parish, Warrensburg, Missouri, with 
near-by stations, and accepted the curacy of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, St. Paul, Minnesota. His address is 624 
Ashland Avenue, St. Paul. 

R. V. L. Hartley announces that he is leading the quiet domestic 
life at 85 Crooke Avenue, which is in Flatbush, Brooklyn, Long 
Island, New York. 

William A. Stuart is co-founder of the law firm of Irvine & 
Stuart, with offices in the Intermont Finance & Trust Company 
Building, Big Stone Gap, Virginia. 

Bob Hale endured the metropolitan blatancy of Boston for 
three years, but the transformation of that city by the Rev. Dr. 
Bill Sunday seems to have been too much for him. He now an- 
nounces that he has become associated with the firm of Verrill, 
Hale, Booth, and Ives, with offices for the general practice of the 
law at 67 Exchange Street, Portland, Maine. 

The secretary was married on February 5 to Miss Florence 
MacMillan, of Mt. Vernon, New York. After quitting his job 
and blowing his bank account to write fiction, an experiment which 
every newspaperman tries at least once, he is back on the New 
York Times, collecting all the news that's fit to print, although not 
much of it gets printed owing to the high cost of white paper. The 
customary invitation to wandering Rhodians to drop in is deferred 
until a vacant apartment can be found on Manhattan Island — a 
matter of which there seems to be some doubt. 
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Bill Lange of Birmingham reports the collection of several 
bets, and the failure to collect several others due, from persons 
who wagered that he would marry before they did. The secretary 
can give personal testimony that he is a lenient collector. Bill 
says he is practicing law and avoiding the fair sex, and adds the 
cryptic remark, "This is a prohibition town, nevertheless Charles 
S. Brice is a very capable man." 

Mac McLean's friends will be sorry to hear that he has had to 
defer the real beginning of his medical practice in Dallas. He 
writes from the Pottenger Sanatorium, Monrovia, California : "I 
had hardly learned the way to my office when I was taken with an 
attack of pleurisy which was recognized at once to be tuberculous. 
It's a slow process and takes lots of improving to gain any ground, 
but the doctors here say that I am making due progress. I have 
been in bed for seven months but with the exception of a few days 
have felt quite well and am hoping to be back in the world some time 
in the next three to six months." 

Ed Hubble, who deserted astronomy for the law and then 
deserted the law for astronomy, is a fellow of the University of 
Chicago, head of the oldest dormitory in that institution (A. D. 
1892), and studying for a Ph.D. One of his charges is E. N. 
Roberts of Wyoming, an assistant in chemistry at that institution ; 
and he reports that T. T. Crooks is beginning his medical studies 
there. 

Roger Sherman Loomis, writing from the University of 
Illinois, announces the recent publication of an opusculum (sic) 
called "Illustrations of Romance on Tiles from Chertsey Abbey," 
and says that the next issue of Art in America will contain a 
pedantic rhapsody — that is what Roger calls it — of his composi- 
tion on a mediaeval casket in the Morgan collection. He concedes 
the loss of considerable hair and teeth, from natural causes, but 
says he enjoys the sere and yellow. 

Joseph Tetlie finished his course at the United Church Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, last summer ; was ordained, and expected to start 
for mission work in China this fall. But he has postponed 
departure for a year in order to take temporary charge of his 
father's pastorate at Madison, Minnesota. "As for things notor- 
ious, might mention that in a thoughtless moment I shot off a finger 
while shooting ducks. I can only say that I didn't do it from fear 
of being conscripted." 
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Big Bill Zicglcr writes merrily from Southborough that he is 
still teaching chemistry, football, and baseball to the lads of St. 
Mark's. Says he is enjoying life as much as possible and hopes the 
scribe is the same (no data on variation in the threshold of pos- 
sibility in different sections of the country). 

Franklyn Zeek, after a summer at Cornell, is again teaching 
French to the Southern Methodists in Dallas, and has organized 
a group of the Alliance Fran9aise to promote the good cause 
among citizens. In vacations (how he does it on an adjunct pro- 
fessor's salary the scribe doesn't see) he has gone as far away as 
Syracuse, to abet a wedding, and Chicago, to read a paper before 
the Central Division of the Modern Language Association. 

Whitney Hart Shepardson is teaching the proximate Portias 
of Radcliffe as much law as it is good for them to know. 

Christopher Morley keeps busy digging out authors for 
Doubleday, Page & Company, throwing off poems which frequently 
get printed, keeping two or three luncheon clubs alive and weigh- 
ing the relative merits of Mellin's Food and Grade A. Select for 
Christopher, Jr. 



Class of 1911: T. Means, Secretary 

The secretaey wishes to thank most cordially and sincerely 
the various R. S. who have responded so liberally in respect to news 
and finances. In answer to these many letters he humbly appends to 
the following a too voluminous account of his own small doings. 

If anyone has the address either of E. W. Fitz or Van W. 
Gilson, a great favor would be conferred on the editors by 
sending them in, ^^statim.** 

H. K. Beard is studying music at Harvard, playing, and accom- 
panying concerts in Boston. He was a member of an orchestra at 
Kennebunk Port, Maine, last summer. 

C. H. Beebe expects to take his Doctorate in Chemistry at Har- 
vard the following June. 

I. F. Belser put in a month at the National Training Camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe this last summer. 

V. K. Butler writes of voting for Hughes ! His letter also con- 
tains "disjecta membra" such as "railway potentates" — "Southern 
Pacific"— "Supreme Courts"— "Social Life at the Biltmore"— 
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**hitching private cars on to milk trains." Inferences may be 
deduced accordingly. 

McPh. Donaldson when last heard from was "en route" from 
Copenhagen to Berlin. He expects to work in a "Y. M. C. A." 
camp near Vienna in charge of Russian Prisoners of War. He 
sailed from New York, May 81. 

H. B. English took his "Ph.D." in Psychology at the last Yale 
Commencement and is now instructing at Wellesley College, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. S. Gerlough announce the arrival of Daniel 
Lander on May 81. 

W. C. Greene had an article entitled "Efficiency and Efficiency" 
recently published in the Unpopular Review. Greene put in a 
month at Plattsburg. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Kelman announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Barbara Monteath, to John David Hayes. The wedding 
took place in St. George's United Free Church, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, July 6. A. W. Rischbieth of Australia and Merton was "best 
man." Hayes at present is studying Theology at Princeton, N. Y. 

C. H. Haessler is performing his third year as an assistant in 
Philosophy at the University of Illinois. He is rooming with R. S. 
Loomis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Eaton of Foxboro, Mass., announce 
the marriage of their daughter. Bertha Alice, to Mr. (sic !) Warren 
Clifford Johnson, on Wednesday, August 28. Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son are living at 182 Mt. Vernon St., Winchester, Mass., where 
Johnson is teaching school. 

W. C. Lowdermilk may be addressed, care of The U. S. Forest 
Service, Santa F6, New Mexico, where he was on field service when 
last heard from. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elias Lyman announce the arrival of one 
"Septimus" alias "Tim" during the month of August. Mrs. 
Lyman was a Miss Dorothy Dewhurst of Chicago. 

H. S. Quigley took his Doctorate in Chemistry in June from the 
University of Wisconsin and is at present an Instructor in Political 
Science at Princeton, N. J. 

J. A. Rice is studying Classics at the University of Chicago, 
having severed his connections with the Bell Buckle School. 

F. F. Russell is a member of Troop L, Ist Cav., N. G. N. Y., and 
when last heard from was playing centaur and "nursemaid to the 
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nags/' He was looking forward to terrorizing Villa. He writes, 
"I have no children. I am now a corporation lawyer, having con- 
ferred a great honour recently upon the Legal Department of the 
Erie Railroad." (We wonder where he is employed at present !) 

W. C. Vogt was compelled to resign his work in the extension 
department of the University of Chicago Philosophy Department 
where he was giving instruction, his poor health being the cause. 
At present he is following a business career as a sales correspondent. 

P. W. Whitcomb writes with his customary frankness, "I am 
at present in the position of being considered the leading writer of 
advertising for films in England. Needless to say there is not a 
great amount of competition." He is with The Triangle Co. 
Whitcombc announces tlie arrival of John MacClintock, alias 
"Pete," September 18, 1915, who, to use the author's phrase, is 
"active, intelligent, solid, cheerful etc." (And yet they say that 
History does not repeat itself!) 

A. Barnett has two sentences quite worth the printer's ink, to 
wit — "I traveled from New Hampshire to Kentucky in a Ford and 
suffered manj^ unique sensations," and "so far I haven't been 
threatened with matrimony, though I've actually run some risk at 
times." 

T. Means has severed his connections with the Hotchkiss School 
and is "in residence" at Harvard "reading" towards a "Ph.D." in 
Classics. The first half of the summer was spent, after recupera- 
tion from a Yale Sexennial Reunion, at Plattsburg where the rank 
of "Corporal" and "Marksman" was acquired, and the second half 
at The Roxbury Tutoring School in an active capacity. His 
engagement is announced to Miss Margaret Norton, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter W. Norton of LakeviUe, Conn. 



Class of 1913 : T. P. Lockwood, Secretary 

E. H. Niles, Maryland and Hertford, has finished his period 
of enlistment with the Field Service of the American Ambulance, 
and lately passed through Oxford on his way to Baltimore where he 
will commence the practice of law with his father. In schools, 
despite the war, Niles distinguished himself by taking a "first" in 
law and a "first" in B.C.L. 

W. C. Davidson, New York and Merton, has spent the academic 
year 1916-17 as a fourth-year medical student at Johns Hopkins. 
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He writes that he expects to return to Oxford this summer to do 
some research work under Sir William Osier. At the expiration 
of his Rhodes Scholarship Davidson obtained a demyship at 
Magdalen which he has been allowed to hold while studying at 
Johns Hopkins. 

Richard Simpson, Indiana and Brascnose, returned from his 
war wanderings in Belgium last fall, and has put in an unbroken 
year working on his B.Litt. thesis. His subject is "Political 
Oratory in the United States, 1776 to 1816." 

F. H. Gailor, Tennessee and New College, is another 1918 man 
in residence the fourth year after his matriculation. Last sum- 
mer Gailor gave a number of lectures in Tennessee and Virginia, 
the bill boards announcing his subject as "The back of two fronts." 
Gailor was first in northern France with the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium and later in the same sector on the opposite side of 
the lines with the American Ambulance. 



REVIEWS 

Plautus, with an English translation, by Paul Nixon, Professor of 
Latin, Bowdoin College: in four Volumes — ^Vol. I. D. C. 
Heath, 1916. 

This is the first instalment of the version of Plautus which 
Professor Nixon is making for the Loeb Library; and it is a 
thoroughly good piece of work. The primary virtue of any 
translation is that it reproduces in another language the life and 
spirit, the vivida vis, of the original ; and if the translator does not 
succeed in this most difficult of tasks, the result is but sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. We are all familiar with the sort of 
translation which has the literary quality and resilience of so much 
sawdust, the sort of translation which the ignorant pedant is fond 
of calling "accurate." One might as well praise a murderer for the 
"accuracy" with which he aimed his blow; and this is, of course, the 
basis of the old Italian saying that translators are traitors. Now 
3'ou may plunge into this volume of Mr. Nixon's at almost any point 
with the certainty that you will find yourself in the midst of a 
moving current. Plautus is full of action; there is little of 
laborious construction in his plays, but there is a great deal of 
lively and amusing dialogue. Mr. Nixon in his preface hints at the 
absurdity of judging Plautus by a list of his so-called "dramatic 
delinquencies." It is true that there are many apparently useless 
episodes, that an actor will at any moment stop being himself and 
break the illusion by directly addressing the audience, that these 
plays whose scene is laid in Greece are full of Roman allusions and 
of anachronisms! How is it that Plautus has any artistic merit 
left? How can he have deserved the influence he has had upon 
modern writers.'* Moli^re and Dry den imitated his Amphitruo; 
Molic^re based UAvare on the Avlvlaria, Shakespeare his Comedy 
of Errors on the Menachmi. 

The answer is two-fold : Plautus is a consunmiate master of the 
scene a faire, of the amusing and interesting situation ; and he has 
the magic gift of style. Mr. Nixon has admirably transferred these 
chief merits of his author, so far as the squeamish modesty of 
modern English permits. It ought perhaps to be said, by way of 
qualification and warning, that Plautus has an evil genius for puns, 
and that Mr. Nixon is similarly endowed. I have already spoken of 
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the curse of ^^accurate" translations ; let me say, in praise of Mr. 
Nixon's scholarship, that with some trifling exceptions he has suc- 
ceeded in giving the sense of the phrase, and in so doing attains 
genuine accuracy. 

The point deserves emphasis, because there are far too many 
Americans who totally disregard the meaning of an author in their 
attempt to render the words he used ; their work is a dishonor to 
the classics with which they deal, and is essentially a form of 
intellectual laziness. I hope that the school to which Mr. Nixon 
belongs will grow in numbers and power. 

R. K. Hack. 



"The Doctrine of Literary Forms," by R. K. Hack. Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, 1916, pp. 1-66. 

In "The Doctrine of Literary Forms" Mr. R. K. Hack 
(Massachusetts and Oriel, '05) assails a principle, or rather an 
assmnption, of literary critics which, if it is false, has contaminated 
by its falseness no small part of European literary criticism. This 
assumption, made sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, 
is that literary history is essentially the history of the development 
of literary forms or genres — that consequently the origin of any 
given piece of literature can be properly investigated and its status 
in the general field of literature can be properly determined by 
methods analogous to those of natural science. 

Beginning with an examination of Horace's Ars Poetica, he 
shows not only that four centuries of constant criticism have failed 
to bring any general agreement as to the genre to which that work 
belongs — much less as to its details — ^but also that the poetic 
precepts of the Ars Poetica, precepts wliich take for granted the 
doctrine of literary forms, are not observed by Horace himself. 
The real unity of the treatise, according to Mr. Hack, springs from 
Horace's ardent belief in "the all-nourishing, all-informing virtue 
of propriety," a belief which in itself assumes as criteria certain 
definitions of perfect forms. From this point it is only a step to 
the Platonic doctrine of ideas ; and in fact Horace has himself told 
us that the Socratica charta are the source of all good poetry. 
In oratorical theory Cicero avows and manifests dependence on the 
same Platonic doctrine. It is in the theory of ideas, then, that 
Mr. Hack finds the foru et origo malt, Plato is as little able as 
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the modern scientist to grasp the essence of what is really ^^an 
expression of man's creative power, of man's indefeasible and divine 
gift of altering the universe and of bringing into being something 
that never was before." In so far as critics trust in the theory of 
ideas "they are betrayed into externality, into prolonged examina- 
tion of the outer features and into wrangling over classifications ; 
while the individual and personal, the heart and soul of the truth, 
are left severely alone, or are dismissed briefly as mere aesthetic 
trifles." When to the authority of Plato was added the authority 
of Aristotle, who took over his master's fundamental error, scien- 
tific definitions of literary forms were given their share of the 
iiydra-like vitality of Aristotelianism. But in the test these defini- 
tions can be shown not to possess objective validity; and unlike 
truly scientific definitions, they cannot be verified. 

So far Mr. Hack's results are largely destructive and are 
revolutionary ; the opposition between science and poetry is treated 
as inevitable and as actively hostile; but when, in the last few 
pages, he sketches the office of the new critic, he seems to be taking 
for granted some kind of a reconciliation between the fields whose 
estrangement he first seemed to be intent on enlarging. On the 
one hand the new critic "must employ to its uttermost his own 
creative power" ; on the other hand "by the aid of science he must 
labor to establish the objective facts, to know the texts and the 
monuments, to know the material facts of the past, everything 
which is a matter of record"; i. e., he must be both poet and 
scientist. But if, as a scientist, he is to study the "objective facts,'* 
will he not find these facts to include the very classifications which 
Mr. Hack rejects, but which may have quite as much objective 
validity as the classifications of the more tentative departments of 
natural science? And, however far these classifications may fall 
short of explaining adequately any given tragedy or lyric, will not 
they be important also in proportion as they or analogous classi- 
fications were present to the mind of the author? (Mr. Hack 
avowedly minimizes the influence of critical theory upon composi- 
tion; see p. 1.) I take it that Mr. Hack would answer the former 
of these questions in the affirmative, since a negative answer would 
leave the new critic as inadequate to the criticism of what Mr. 
Watts-Dunton calls "poetry of art" as the old critic was inade- 
quate to the criticism of "poetry of energy." If I am right in this, 
Mr. Hack's method of exposition would seem to be at fault : the 
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inadequacy of classifications should not in the former and longer 
part of his essay have appeared as uselessness. However that may 
be, whether or not Mr. Hack has in part overstated his case, the 
deficiency which he attacks is a very real deficiency, and his inter- 
esting essay, which contains so much of value that it is likely to be 
widely read, will help in restoring a sane balance. 

F. H. FoBES. 



Contemporary Politics in the Far East, by Stanley Kuhl Horn- 
beck. D. Appleton & Co., 1917. 

Those who do not have book reviews on their consciences may 
have overlooked another very successful publication by one of the 
fraternity. My copy is inscribed "Qui m'aime, aime mon chien," 
but the author need not have been so modest about his work. Not 
that I should describe it as brilliant, for it rather eschews brilliancy 
and literary embellishment. It is neither an indictment, nor an 
appeal to action, nor an "interpretation" of history, but a straight- 
forward account of momentous events in the Far East. Each 
chapter closes with some comments, but these are restrained, and 
elsewhere the author is an impartial recorder and not a judge. 
This judicial attitude is maintained in discussing American rela- 
tions with the Orient, but the nth Japanese lie about their foreign 
policy rather got on his nerves — or did I read my own feeling into 
that? 

Contemporary Politics treats rather fully the recent events 
of which it is so hard to get a clear, connected, and reliable account, 
the Chinese Revolution and Republic, the Japanese demands, the 
Okuma Ministry, etc., to January 1916. The earliest chapters, 
however, introducing the visitor in this field to the modem condi- 
tions really show better the author*s analytical and narrative skill. 
The more recent Oxonians may not know that Stanley spent five 
years in the Orient from Hangchow to Mukden, and has since been 
giving the course on Oriental Politics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. We naturally expect his accurate scholarship, and the praise 
with which the book has been uniformly received by the reviewers, 
e.g., Bemadotte Schmitt in the current American Political Science 
Review, with much more space than I have. The chief defects are 
that the author was held to 400 pages (plus valuable appendices) 
and that the rapidly changing East is already demanding a new 
edition. 

Benjamin B. Wallace. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO HELP IN THE FOOD 

CAMPAIGN 

By the Editor 

With the approval of some of the men living about Boston the 
editor wrote sometime ago to Mr. Herbert Hoover to ask if there 
was any way in which Rhodes Scholars living in this country, and 
not now engaged in military service, could help in the food cam- 
paign. The oifer was accepted, and later in Washington, in 
conference with Dr. Wilbur of Leland Stanford, Head of Mr. 
Hoover's Department of Food Conservation, a plan was worked 

out which is embodied in the following letter. 

July 7, 1917. 

Professor Frank Ayddotte, Secretary, 

Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scliolars, 
M. I. T., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir: 

In reply to your o£fer I wish to say that I should welcome the assistance of 
the organisation of American Rhodes Scholars in the educational campaign for 
food conservation. 

At the present moment Rhodes Scholars in the various states could assist 
materially in three ways. 

1. By informing themselves fully of the food situation in America and 
Europe, and by being ready to act as speakers at public meetings. 

2. By getting behind all local organisations and bodies which are cooperat- 
ing with us. 

8. By acting as centers of information, reporting to you the activities 
in the various states, and the attitude of the people toward the food conservation 
campaign, and by o£fering any suggestions wliich in their opinion would make 
it more e£fective. 

It would be most useful to us If these activities were organised by your 
Association so that we should not have the labor of dealing with individuals. As 
time goes on other oppcrrtonities for usefulness may develop. At present we 
should be glad of your cooperation in these ways. 

Tours very tmly, 

(signed) Hnmr Hooti» 
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The editor will send out in a short time a circular asking men 
who are so situated that they can do so, to volunteer for his work. 
Detailed plans, information for speakers, and so on, will be got 
ready as soon as possible. The state organizations are not yet 
formed, cannot be apparently until Congress passes the Lever 
Bill, and many other features of the work of food administration 
must likewise wait for legislative authority. But in the meantime 
it will be possible for us to organize and begin to prepare ourselves 
for this service. So far as information is concerned, the best source 
is probably the statements given to the Associated Press from Mr. 
Hoover's offices from day to day. We strongly urge men who are 
willing to help in this work to read these carefully and preserve 
them as a means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the food 
situation. 

Other Opportunities for Public Service 

Additional opportunities for service in other than military lines 
are slowly developing. We have been asked to compile a list of the 
names and qualifications of Rhodes Scholars for the Intercollegiate 
Intelligence Bureau and it seems likely that through this means 
work of various kinds may be found. A few men are now doing 
special work for the Committee on Public Information and others 
may find a chance there. 

Rhodes Scholars have a double reason for loyalty to the cause 
of the Allies and, judging from those whom we have met or heard 
from, every man who is not in military service will want to find 
some way in which he can serve the cause which we all have at 
heart. A great many forms of war service, notably Mr. Hoover's, 
are being conducted on an entirely voluntary basis. While this 
plan may mean some sacrifice of efficiency, it has certain advan- 
tages ; it establishes a tradition which we need, it gives more men a 
chance, and, by calling on each for only a part of his time, it does 
not dislocate the business of the country and does not seriously 
interrupt a man's career. We ought to be on our guard in these 
days against the natural desire to throw up our ordinary occupa- 
tions in order to serve the country. For military service this is of 
course necessary, but in other lines the average man can be most 
useful by carrying on his ordinary work in the first place, and, in 
the second, by giving his extra time to some kind of voluntary 
public service. 



A NOTE ON OXFORD COLLEGES AND 
AMERICAN FRATERNITIES 

By Wyatt Rushton, '16, Alabama and Teinity 

As A prospective Rhodes Scholar last year I was very much 
interested in reading the discussions in The Oxonian, particularly 
Mr. Moran's, in regard to the Oxford colleges and the American 
fraternity system. What was desired apparently was the expan- 
sion of the individual fraternity chapters into larger units of, say, 
160 members with ten or twelve faculty members living in the house. 
Briefly, the American fraternity was to be enlarged and remodeled 
exactly after the Oxford college, as the writers of these articles 
knew it. 

After being in war-time Oxford for three or four months and 
in the good-fellowship of a very small college — there are about 
an even dozen of us at Trinity — I wonder whether it would be 
necessary to insist on a large fraternity on the model of the college 
in ordinary times in order to secure all the advantages of the 
Oxford system. To my mind there are many advantages both at 
Oxford and in the States of a college or fraternity which has been 
reduced to nearly the numbers I have mentioned. Some of these 
advantages apply both at Oxford and in the American frater- 
nities and some apply only to American conditions. 

The bonds of fellowship, I believe, are very much closer in 
this reduced college than it would be possible for theip to be when 
it is at its full strength. We all sit together at the same table 
in Hall and we all gather around the same fire in the Common 
Room. We have all gotten to know each other's antecedents, 
habits of thought, and peculiarities. Being such a small body 
we exercise towards each of our members a forbearance and good- 
nature which I believe would be hardly possible if the college were 
large enough to permit of separate groups and parties. 

A very satisfactory thing has been the way in which the few 
Englishmen left in college have been willing to break the ice. 
Though naturally reserved beyond the ordinary manner of 
Englishmen, they have not been preoccupied with their own school- 
fellows and English friends as would probably have been the case 
in ordinary times. 
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Of course^ the small numbers in college have encouraged 
acquaintances outside. The class spirit of the class of '16 in 
particular has not been allowed to lapse. 

This wider acquaintance applies also to dons in other colleges 
whom we should probably never have known if we had not been 
compelled to go to them for tutoring. On the whole, we have 
probably had better and more experienced tutoring than we should 
have had otherwise as well as more points of intellectual contact. 
I rather imagine, too, that the two or three dons we have left have 
been able to make a closer personal acquaintance with us than 
when, as President or Senior Tutor Dean, they had to consider 
the possibility of granting equal favors to every one of a hundred 
and fifty. 

Now I maintain that the small American fraternity — smaller 
than it now is by a reduction of a third or a half (I take the 
average at thirty) — ^would be able to secure all of these advantages 
of good-fellowship and intimacy and at the same time remedy 
certain defects of the fraternity system which its enemies are not 
shy in pointing out. These defects can probably be grouped 
under the three heads of (1) poor judgment in the selection of 
new members, (2) snobbishness and clannishness among members 
of the same fraternity, and (8) undue expense in maintaining 
large houses and in giving costly entertainments. 

I think that it is quite generally true that in a large frater- 
nity a new member is frequently voted in after he has shaken 
hands around once and has been recommended by the rushing com- 
mittee. At the most it is his manner and his clothes and perhaps 
his table talk by which he is judged. There is really no way of 
telling for sure whether he will be congenial. Quite often a chap- 
ter lives to regret the initiation of at least one member. 

Careless rushing is quite apt to be the case, especially at the 
beginning of the year when it is imperative that a number of new 
members be initiated in order to fill up a large house or help 
defray a large expense account. In fact, almost no consideration 
at all is given to past records or anything of that kind in the 
all-consuming haste of rushing week. Most often, instead of being 
honored by an offer of friendship, the initiate confers a favor by 
paying his dues. 
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A smaller organization might give more consideration to the 
fitness of a ^^nishee.'' Each one of ten or twelve members might 
easily make it a point to have a long talk with him. Without 
taking away the right of free election from the undergraduate 
members of the society, he might be asked, as the applicant for 
an Oxford college is asked, to furnish a copy of his record. That 
could easily be reviewed by every member of the fraternity on 
its merits. 

A small body acting thus in practically a judicial capacity 
would probably do away with much of the log-rolling which is 
unfortunately one of the methods of selecting new members at 
present. A dozen or fewer people do not easily form parties. 

We might also hope that the relief from the crushing financial 
pressure of a large house might lead to a more frequent use of 
the ^^lackball" than is now the case. The desire to live as an 
organization should not be the main reason for taking in new 
members. 

After the initiate has been taken into the new circle it should 
not be hard to assimilate him and to take him into the closest 
friendship. As it is, a freshman initiate often does not get any 
more help from his fraternity than if he had not joined. 

At the same time I maintain that this freshman would not, 
whether from a sense of duty or merely from its greater con- 
venience, spend his four years in trying and only partially suc- 
ceeding in making friends with the fifty or more fraternity brothers 
whom he will have during that time. He would find ample time, 
after getting well acquainted with all the old and new members 
of his fraternity, for making friends and acquaintances outside. 

It has already been hinted that the small fraternity would 
reduce or largely eliminate the extravagance and luxury of fra- 
ternity life, which, more than anything else, is the cause of hostile 
criticism. This would be simply for the reason that a small body 
could not use and hence would not rent or build a large house 
with its vast quantities of unnecessary floor space. Similarly, 
twelve or fifteen men, however well off, could not afford to give 
the frequent dances and entertainments which are a source of so 
much expense. 

Perhaps it is not too much to expect that American univer- 
sities may learn something about regulating their social life from 
even a war-time Oxford. 



OXFORD NEWS 

We have received so far no word from our Oxford Secretary 
and are thrown back on our unfailing resource in time of such 
trouble — ^the Oxford Magazine. From the Mag and from a report 
carried recently by the Associated Press we can readily guess at 
the reason for the silence of the men now in residence. They are 
working hard at drill, at cultivating plots of ground in Oxford 
held for English soldiers at the front, and perhaps at odd moments 
doing something toward Schools. In connection with the report 
of Dr. Van Dyke's honorary degree at Oxford a few weeks ago 
the papers stated that the American Rhodes Scholars were unable 
to attend owing to the fact that the ceremony conflicted with the 
daily drill in the Parks. Practically all the men in residence 
are members of the special American O. T. C. unit and they are 
receiving instruction both from military men connected with our 
Embassy in London and from British officers. 

Concerning the digging parties, the following letters printed 
in the Oxford Magazine March 2 and 9 tell the whole story. 

DBAS Sib — Several of the Rhodes Scholars in Oxford are convinoed that 
we should be doing sometliing while in residence here during Term as well as 
in Y. M. C. A. service during vacations. Our thoughts turn naturally to tiie 
land. We have mentioned tliis subject to Lieutenant P. J. WyJie, and he 
refers us to you. Accordingly I am writing to ask if it would be convenient for 
me and several others who are most interested to call upon you at some time 
convenient for you to discuss the matter. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how many men of our group can be 
secured, but we are reasonably certain that enough men would volunteer to 
make it possible for us to do much since so many of us have had considerable 
experience on the land. 

In times like these, it is not enough merely to be able to pay for food. 
Aside from any desire to manifest our sympathy for the cause of England 
and the Allies, it is only common Justice that able-bodied persons should be 
producers in our opinion. 

Sincerely^ 

Oriel College, Vnoroir Nash. 

February 28, 1917. 



With reference to the subject of a note in our last issuer Aldermaa Carter 
sends us {mother characteristic letter from Mr. Nash which speaks for itself. 
The scheme is reminiscent of Ruskin*s attempt — made under quite oUier con- 
ditions, no doubt — ^to divert the physical energy of young Oxford from the river 
and the playing-field to some form of useful work. At all events, the American 
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Rhodes Scholars have lost no time In setting about their enterprise, and 
apparently aim at stimulating one another to greater exertions by Introducing 
an element of sport. 

DBAS Mr. Cabtbb — In answer to your request that you should be Informed 
this week how the Rhodes Scholars are liking the work provided by the East 
Oxford Allotment Association through the secretary, Mr. £. J. Home, I am 
glad to say that It Is precisely what the men desired; that Is, an opportunity 
to combine a service to the nation with help for Individuals who have been 
hardest hit by the War. 

Mr. Home tells us that at least one hundred plots In his association are 
held by women whose husbands have been killed or are on military service. 
These women will be able to plant and tend their holdings If only the ground 
Is turned. The matter has been presented privately at the American 
Club, meeting with a cordial response. Work was begun on Saturday, and we 
hope to enlist enough other resident students of all nationalities to finish the 
East Oxford work before the end of the Term if possible, and then to give 
similar help In the other allotment associations of Oxford where, according 
to the secretary, the need is equally great. 

Merton College is leading the way In numbers and enthusiasm. They have 
just issued a challenge through S. M. Keeny, of Pennsylvania, to a ''digging 
match," either man for man or College v. College. This has been met by 
D. P. Miller, of Colorado and Lincoln College, who Is organizing the opposi- 
tion. Miller's feelings, as expressed to a group recently, are typical of those 
of the men. He said: '*I do not see how any American wbo lays claim to 
high principles can remain indi£ferent to the appeals for national service made 
by a people who, led by the Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, have so showered their 
hospitality upon us for years.*' 

Mr. Miller supplements words by deeds In announcing that he will serve 
an outdoor tea to all the workers on Friday of this week. This Innovation 
bids fair to become very popular. Four or five of the men have given several 
afternoons In the University Park under the Rev. A. H. Johnson, Dr. Bumey, 
and the others who have taken plots there. Merton, one of the few colleges 
which has kept up its rowing, has exchanged oars for spades. Other men 
are preferring a potato-fork to a golf-dub or a hockey-stick. 

The field upon which we are now working Is Just south of the East Oxford 
Recreation Ground on Cowley Road. It Is best readied by Iffley Road and 
Howard Street. We start every afternoon at two o'dock. If you have any 
more volunteers for woric, we dalm no monoply of the task and will wdcome 
all additions to the "digging party." May I express on behalf of the group 
our thanks to you for getting us Into touch with such an attractive opportunity 
for service? 

Very truly yours, 

Orld College, Oxford, Vnaroir Nash. 

March ff, 1917. 

Fuller discussion of the new Ph.D. will be left over till January 
when we expect to issue our annual number dedicated to the 
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interests of prospective Rhodes Scholars. During the debate on 
the Ph.D. statute last term a chance remark of one member of 
Congregation was the occasion of a controversy in the Oxford 
Magazine which has furnished no little amusement to those of us 
who read the Mag in Boston. We reproduce the letters entire 
for the sake of the cheerful message they carry between the lines 
that, despite three years of war, Oxford is still Oxford. 



February £: 

A Historian writes to us: 

**I was somewhat scandalized in Congregation on Tuesday to hear an 
eminent philosopher warn the House that it 'must not expect too much from 
the Advanced Students' Statute, or it would be disappointed.' Previously I 
had thought that all people who expected too much were regularly disappointed, 
but Pragmatism has doubtless altered that. Of course, today, im or§ vulgi, 
as Cicero would say, ^oo much' has come to mean simply 'much,' and the 
Greek for ^oo much' is no longer to be found in the saying of the Gredc 
philosopher ^t)6^ fiyov. Still one did not look for the idiom in the Congrega- 
tion of this University." 



February 9: 

THE VEIL OF ANONYMITY REMOVED 

Sm— If the "Historian" (or dialectician?) who was "scandaliied" in last 
week's Magazine by the idiom and logic of '^expecting too much" is really 
unable to analyse this common phrase, I may be able to help him. It is a case 
of "telescoping" two standpoints In one phrase, such as is common enough. 
When one party to ft controversy considers excessive the expectations enter- 
tained by the other, it describes this attitude as ''expecting too much." A 
similar recognition by language of two sides to a question is expressed when 
a controversialist is charged with "proving too much" by arguments which are 
"too good to be true." I can assure 'Hhe Historian" that the most modem 
humanist logic is very ready to acknowledge such cases, which It regards as 
quite intelligible. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 

Corpus Christi College, F. C. S. ScRixxxa. 

Oxford. 



February 16: 

TOO MUCH 

Sm — I am most grateful to Dr. Sdiiller for wishing to help me. I should 
have been more grateful If he had touched on the real matter of my letter. 
I expressed regret at an Idiom used In Congregation by an eminent phflosopher. 
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who stated that we must not expect too much from a certain statute or we 
should be disappointed, and I said tliat he seemed to me to have used a common 
solecism by wliich one says **too much" when one means **much"; I regretted 
to hear that solecism from that eminent man, because, after all* it amounts 
to a platitude, and eminent men should not deal in platitudes. Dr. Schiller 
replies, if I understand him, that it is no platitude at all, and that when you 
say "a man expects too much" you really telescope two standpoints in one 
phrase. Now, Sir, I Icnow what is meant by "expecting too much," just as 
I should know what I meant If I said that Dr. Schiller had explained too 
little. That is a way of speaidng which others besides humanist philosophers 
can easily understand. But Dr. Schiller's explanation I do NOT understand. 
I do not know exactly how a humanist philosopher would **telescope two 
standpoints," or what would happen if he did. On a railway, part of a train 
may be telescoped in an accident, but hardly tvro standpoints. Something 
moving seems needed. 

I remain. Sir, in the belief that, in Congregation, our eminent philosopher 
uttered a platitude and a solecism. 

Yours, &C., 

HiBTOBIAK. 



February £S: 

UNDERSTANDING A POINT 

Si»— I fully expected the "Historian" to stumble over a "standpoint." 
For does it not most scandalously '^telescope" together the physical point, 
on which a man may stand, with the geometrical point, which he can at most 
understand? And a moving "standpoint" tool Shocking! I sincerely trust 
that when the "Historian" has recovered from the shodc, he will teach the 
physicists how wrong it is to assert the relativity of motion, and reveal to them 
where in the world he has found a standpoint that does not move. After that I 
need no longer tremble lest I be summoned presently to tell him how many 
angels can comfortably stand on the point of a needle. But ought not a 
historian to treat metaphors historically, and not dlalectically? If he but 
would, he could doubtless understand the logical point 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully. 

Corpus Christi College, F. C. S. Schillbb. 

Oxford. 



TOO MUCH AND TOO LATE 

Six — As "Historian" writes, "too much," and also "too late," are solecisms 
when no more is meant than "much" or "late," but they are surely allowable 
when more is meant. In reply to an optimist there would be no error in saying 
that the Statute may do much good but that those who expected too much from 
it would probably be disappointed. "The world is too much with us," is more 
forcible than if the poet had only said "much." A similar difference exists 
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between ''late" and *too late.** In a sonnet of such tender beauty as Mios 
Rosetti's ''Remember me," her words, '*It will be late to counsel tiieo or praj,** 
are far better than if the more common, colloquial* 'too late" had been 
used. The di£ference between the two expressions is familiar in speaking of a 
dinner or a train. "I was late but not too late." They are contrasted in fSbit 
song of Guinevere's little maid — 

"Late, late, so late I but we can enter stilL 
Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now." 

Yours faithfully. 



A. V. H. 



March 2: 



TOO MUCH, TOO MUCH 

DBAS Sia— A word of thanks is due to A. V. H. for his thoughtful letter, 
but I cannot agree with him that there "would be no error in saying to -an 
optimist that if he expected too much, he would probably be disappohated." 
You can say a good deal to an optimist without doing great harm, but surely 
this particular remark would have no sense. For if he expected too much, he 
would be disappointed not probably, but Certainly, tfar hypoth€9%. Neither Dr. 
Schiller nor A. V. H. seem to have quite realised the. meaning of the phrases 
in question. Mr. Schiller, indeed, does not really tackle them, but, like a some- 
time eminent statesman, takes refuge with the angels, in whose care I venture 
to leave him. For, Sir, paper is scarce and your readers will be sigliing: Too 
much, too much even of angels. 

Yours faithfully, 

HmoBZAir. 
Mar eh 9: 

TOO MUCH, TOO MUCH 

Sia: — ^Please allow me a few words in reply to Historian. 

A eiq>ects more good from a change than B does. B says that A expects 
too much. The "too much" is not a thing absolutely known, a certainty from 
which you can argue, but only B's opinion of the view taken by A. 

Looking to the future, when experience will decide who was ri^t, B 
repeats his opinion in another form: "Well, I think you will be dlsi^pointed." 

"You expect too much now"; "You will be disappointed by and by^; are 
two opinions as to A's state of mind at different times. 

They are consistent but not identical propositions. 

March 5, 1917, A. V. H. 

May 4: 

TOO MUCH, TOO MUCH 

DBAS Sn — I have followed with fascinated attention the Fdbmary con- 
troversy between "Historian" and Dr. Schiller, in wliidi witii his usual per- 
spicacity the latter points out the relation between the caperings of k>glc and 
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the ruder gambols of the concrete world. I confess to taking a perhaps illicit 
pleasure in one of Dr. Samuel Johnson's most delightful letters, a quotation 
from which I enclose, feeling sure it will be of interest to both disputants. I 
beg to range myself on the side of him who derives, as I do, a subtle satisfaction 
from the concluding sentence. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Boston, Mass. Yours very truly, , 

March 91, 1917, O. H. S. 

JwM 8, 1762. 
**Hope is itself a species of happiness, and, perhaps, tlie chief asset which 

this world affords: but like aU other pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the 
excesses of hope must be expiated by pain; and expectations improperly 
indulged must end in disappointment. If it be asked, what is the improper 
expectation which it is dangerous to indulge, experience will quickly answer, 
that it is such expectation as is dictated not by reason, but by desire; expecta- 
tion raised, not by the common occurrences of life, but by the wants of the 
expectant; an expectation that requires the common course of things to be 
changed, and the general rules of action to be broken." 



Later: Our Oxford Secretary, R, P. Coffin, '16, Maine and TrinUy, was 
more faithful than we expected. After hie fret letter was lost m the mails he 
hastUtf wrote a second which we insert m the page proofs (braving the printer's 
wrath) because of the interest aU the men wiU have in news from Oxford, 

President Wilson's declaration of a state of war with Grermany 
has caused an upheaval among the Americans Rhodes Scholars in 
the University. The coming of war and, for the majority of the 
men, active participation in military affairs threaten to dissolve 
*Hhi8 goodliest fellowship in all the world." Even before the 
declaration several Rhodes Scholars had enlisted in the Allies' 
cause. F. H. Grailor, '18, Termessee and New atid C. G. Bowden, 
'14, Missouri and New had entered the English Army in the 
Garrison Artillery ; T. P. Lockwood, '18, Missouri and Exeter and 
F, D. Stephens, '18, Calif orrUa and St. Johns were off to France 
for service in the army of our sister republic. On our return from 
the Easter Vacation, after the actual declaration of hostilities, 
several men had either started for home and commissions in the 
American Army or were on the point of doing so. The following 
have returned to the United States : L. S. Laffitte, '18, Florida and 
Exeter; R. H. Simpson, '18, Indiana and B. N. C; J. L. Glenn, 
'14, South Carolina and Exeter; C. H. Gray, '14, Washington and 
Lincoln; E. B. Jackson, '14, Colorado and B. N. C; D. T. Nelson, 
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'14, North Dakota and New; S. S. Sharp, '14, Wyoming and 
Exeter; L. John, '16, Wisconsin and University; and N. D, Scott, 
'16, Iowa and Merton, Shortly after the opening of the Easter 
term L. W. Faucett, '16, Tennessee and St. John^s joined an 
English Officers' Cadet Battalion. 

As for the rest of us, we have found a way, thanks especially 
to G. B. Stockton, '14, Florida and Christ Churchy who has re- 
turned from the Embassy at London, and to S. H. Paradise, '14, 
Connecticut and BallioU of combining the finishing of an Oxford 
term with the beginning of a military career. Through the efforts 
of these men and through the kindness of the Oxford University 
Officers' Training Corps authorities, we have been admitted to that 
training organization for this term. The majority of the men are 
doing the full time course of thirty hours a week in military drill 
and lecture and field work, while the others, still maintaining their 
resolution of facing "Schools" or feeling it impossible to devote so 
much time to martial activities, are enrolled in the half-time course 
which requires sixteen or more hours weekly. We are boimd by no 
obligations of any sort to enter the English Army; it is simply 
that we have accepted a very generous and cordial offer from the 
authorities in the O. U. O. T. C. to "brush up" our ideas on military 
things or else to lay the foundations of further military education 
in the future. The whole-hearted generosity of the officers of the 
O. U. O. T. C. cannot be too often or too greatly stressed. That a 
purely English training corps should be thus put with all its 
excellent advantages at the disposal of citizens of an ally and that, 
too, without any expense on the part of the recruits from Ameri- 
ca — this is a splendid augury for a glorious future in an "entente 
cordiale" between countries kindred by birth, by habits of life, and 
by ideals. 

The most of us at the completion of this course will return to 
the United States and will probably enter the Officers' Reserve 
there. The situation is still open to sudden and decisive change, 
however. It is rather too bad that, owing to so great preoccupa- 
tion on the part of our War Office, a scheme so fine as that of Dr. A. 
L. Smith, M.A., the Master of Balliol, should be passed over 
unnoticed. With his perpetual interest and kindly zeal in assisting 
Americans both in and beyond Oxford and around the shores of the 
Seven Seas, the Master proposed that we get ourselves delegated. 
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in some way or other, to take a course of intensive war training for 
four months here in some English Cadet Battalion where the finest 
facilities for modem military instruction are ours to command 
and then to round off our work in theoretical warfare by a month 
of 'actual work in the trenches and on the firing line in France. 
Then we could return to America to train our hosts of recruits that 
soon will be mobilizing. America's greatest need at the present 
time, as was England's at the beginning of the war, is for military 
instructors who have been in close touch with the problems of the 
instant in France. The Master of Balliol has been far-sighted 
enough to realize this. He is of the opinion that Rhodes Scholars, 
who are in some degree picked men physically and mentally and 
who are actually over here on the spot and able to profit by 
instantaneous action, would be of the greatest service to our 
Grovemment in this crucial time. At the first meeting of the 
American Club after the last vacation, the Master outlined this 
plan in a most convincing manner. It is to be hoped that something 
may be done about it even yet. 



EDITORIALS 

Mb8. Wyme's Fund 

Our total for Mrs. Wylie's fund for comforts for wounded 
soldiers in the Oxford Military Hospital has now passed the four 
hundred mark. The men who have subscribed have been most 
generous ; L. W. Cronkhite has become a repeater and by adding 
$75 (previously pledged as contingent on the successful outcome 
of some coup in the realms of high finance where C. now moves) to 
his first $25, leads the list with a gift of $100. Other men have 
given with equal generosity in proportion to their incomes, which 
is all the more creditable in days like these when the grocer and 
the butcher and the Belgians and the young lady selling Liberty 
Bonds assault one's purse from every side at once and there is 
ample excuse for not giving at all. Nevertheless, we could wish 
that more Rhodes Scholars had contributed to the fund were the 
amount ever so small. As it is exactly seventy-four have been 
heard from ; we hope that the stream is not dry yet. 



Oxford Dinners in Boston 

The editor has been remiss during the last two years in failing 
to chronicle the many excellent dinners held by old Oxford men 
in Boston. Beginning with a modest assemblage of six men at 
the Caf^ Bova one evening in September, 1915, the dinners have 
increased in size and frequency until now, thanks to the enthusiasm 
of Professor Kirsopp Lake, dinners are held monthly at the 
Harvard Club. All old Oxford men, Rhodes Scholars or not, are 
welcome and everything possible is done to make them feel at home, 
even to allowing them to pay for their own dinners. R. K. Hack, 
of 84 Prescott Street, Cambridge, is the informal secretary of 
our informal association, his duty being to send out postcards and 
to collect enough from the diners to pay the shot. The feasts 
are held in the main dining-room of the Harvard Club, consist of 
what the Lord, through His servant the steward, sends for that 
day, and are correspondingly inexpensive. Men living in strik- 
ing distance of Boston can, by applying to Hack, have cards sent 
them regularly. Burgess and Hurley have got the habit of coming 
from Providence and Nixon, Johnson, and Blake have appeared 
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when aided by a fortunate conjunction of vacations. Other men 
living about in New England should obey the impulse. 

On at least two occasions about twenty-five Rhodes Scholars 
were gathered together, probably the largest reunions which have 
been held so far in this country. It is proposed to hold a special 
session for the transaction of the long neglected business of the 
Alumni Association sometime next winter. At the last meeting 
Lord Eustace Percy and Dr. H. B. Gray were guests, and Dr. 
Parkin is expected early in July. 



The German Scholarships 

The following letter from an Oxford don, which we have per- 
mission from the recipient to quote, summarizes admirably the 
arguments for giving up the German scholarships. That action 
was one which a generous-minded Englishman or American tends 
instinctively to regret, but it was one which sober second thought 
shows to be natural, perhaps inevitable. The letter is as follows : 

"You ask me about the Rhodes Scholarships bill: — ^I think 
several people here were sorry about it, but I think that some such 
measure was inevitable. To judge of it fairly you must remember 
that the Grerman scholarships were an afterthought of the Found- 
er's, and an excresence on his scheme, added after the visit to Berlin 
on which he was fascinated by the ^^aiser's reception of him. The 
Grerman scholars were not to be chosen on the same principle as the 
others, but nominated by the Emperor. Their institution, how- 
ever desirable in some respects, obviously cut across the initial 
scheme, and substituted the Teutonic (in a large sense) for the 
Anglo-Saxon race as its beneficiary. Even if one held the view 
(which I don't) that the English nation is more closely connected, 
through the philological kinship of language and the ethnological 
kinship of a part of its members, with the Teutonic family than with 
the Romance speaking nations of Europe, through the preponder- 
ant influence down to one hundred years ago of the Latin culture on 
the English, yet clearly it is impossible to contend that the link is 
with Grermany to the exclusion of the Scandinavian countries and 
of Holland, whose peoples, even on the most ^Teutonic' theory of 
English national culture (such as Freeman's) are as nearly or more 
nearly akin to the English than the Gr^rmans of the present Grerman 
Empire. Thus, on what may be called logical grounds, the special 
German scholarships were rather difficult to defend, and, quite 
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apart from the War, were I think commonly recognized as rather 
due to a whim of Rhodes's than to a consistent development of his 
original scheme. 

But in view of the war, it was, I think, practically impossible to 
go on with the existing plan. Had Rhodes founded a number of 
foreign scholarships, other than American, I should have been 
strongly against excluding Grermans in consequence of the War. 
But to have this privilege for Grermans, in which our present Allies 
— and our Indian fellow-subjects — ^have no share, would have given 
much offense to our Allies and to India, while not in the least likely 
to affect the feelings of alienation which are bound to obtain 
between Grermany and England for some time to come. I think, 
therefore, that if one considers (a) the aim of the Grerman part of 
the foundation, (b) what one may fairly call its lack of logical 
connection with the main scheme, (c) the form of appointment, 
which made it a benefaction to the Grerman State rather than to the 
German people, and (d) the difBculty of justifying it to those 
whom the War has for the time so closely associated with us, you 
will allow that the action taken may be called inevitable.'' 



Dr^ Parkin's Visrr 

Dr. and Mrs. Parkin are spending the summer and fall in the 
United States on business connected with the Rhodes Scholarships. 
They spent the month of June in Washington and visited Prince- 
ton, New York and Boston on their way to Canada, where they will 
be during most of the summer (address, Dean's Residence, Victoria 
College, Toronto). Dr. Parkin expects to spend the time from 
August to December travelling in the West and South, returning to 
England about the first of the year. He wishes to discuss with 
individuals and groups of Rhodes men a number of matters relating 
to the Scholarships and has invited the editor to accompany him 
to take part in these conferences. 



The Peace; Which Comes from Decision 

Over and over in the stories of personal experiences of our 
English friends in the Great War, which we all read witii such 
mterest, we find strange testimony to the peace of mind which 
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accompanies military service. A man has been perhaps very much 
in doubt about his duty, has felt that he had no love for soldiering 
and little aptitude for it, has suffered constant daily and nightly 
anguish from the unrelieved horror of what seems to be the- suicide 
of our civilization. Finally he makes the inevitable decision, 
realizes that however unfitted he may be for military life he never- 
theless must do his best. He volunteers, and instantly his depres- 
sion vanishes, he no longer worries about the outcome of the war 
or the future of civilization ; he can even feel that good as well as 
evil can come from the struggle and can follow with a certain cheer- 
fulness the grim trade of a soldier. 

Something like that has been our experience as a nation. We 
have always felt that this was in some sense our war. But we have 
always felt at the same time that our cause was the cause of peace, 
and it was not without a long and hard searching of the. national 
conscience that we have come to see that we could not have or 
deserve peace without striking a blow for it. And now that the 
decision is made there has been a distinctly perceptible increase in 
our national cheerfulness and peace of mind. We can look for- 
ward with confidence to the future and can rejoice in the present in 
seeing the dormant loyalty and idealism of the nation expressing 
itself in action. 



PERSONALS : WAR RECORD 

Class of 1904: L. H. Gipson, Secretary 

The secretary of the class is in the Officers' Training Camp at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison. W. A. Fleet is in the English Army, 
R. L. Henry is a captain in the Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, 
Illinois. What other members of the class, if any, are doing 
military service we do not know, though we hope to have a complete 
list by October. 

Flefet writes as follows from London: "IVe just come back 
from an Easter week-end with Mr. and Mrs. Wylie, and have 
seen for the first time your notice about me in the Ameilican 
Oxonian for January. 

^^I'm afraid, my boy, you sling military titles around in a 
very reckless way. I was never a major at Culver, but had the 
rank of captain. Also, I could not receive the commission of 
captain in the British Army. Well, I'll take that back ; I suppose 
I cotddf but it would be very unusual. What one normally and 
almost invariably receives is a commission as second lieutenant, 
and this is what I am. 

^^What happened about me was this: I finished last August 
a five-year contract at Culver. Last spring I decided that when 
I had finished it I would come over and help England in the War. 
I arrived here September 10, and after talking with my tutor 
decided to try for a commission in the British Army. I entered 
an Officers' Training Corps last fall, and received His Majesty's 
commission on January 18. 

^^I'm in a regiment that I most firmly and confidently hold 
to be the best in the British Army, but one that gives its officers 
a good deal of training after they have received their commissions. 
I am still going through this training and it is probable that I 
shall go out to France some time during the month of June. 
But one cannot predict such a thing with certainty. 

"I've written Aydelotte today, but have told him that I would 
write you more fully about what I was doing. I'm enjoying my 
life over here very much. I'm glad America has come into the 
War, and think most of us Rhodes Scholars feel the same on that 
subject. But I shall stay in my regiment here, as England has 
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given me six months' training along her own lines, and I'll be 
more use here than there." 

S. R. Ashby sends the following from Austin, Texas: *^At 
present I am thinking very seriously of going to England next 
summer. I should like very much to be over there in war time. 
If I could be sure that I shouldn't get killed I'd even like to enlist. 

"I am getting along very nicely nowadays. I am not very high 
up in the world, but my work is very pleasant, my income is sure, 
and I have leisure for reading, writing, and traveling. We peda- 
gogues are pretty fortunate, it strikes me." 



Class of 1905 : B. E. Schmitt, Secretary 

The following changes of address are reported. 
E. R. Lloyd, West Virginia and Wadham, Sinclfiir Central 
American Oil Company, Port Limon, Costa Rica. 

A. H. Marsh, Nebraska and Keble, 608 South 81st Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

E. M. Armstrong, Maryland and Oriel, has applied for a com- 
mission in the Medical Reserve Corps, to be assigned to active 
service with the Bellevue Hospital (New York City) Unit. 

C. H. Foster, Idaho and Brasenose, is an instructor of mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis, and is a member of a training class for 
reserve officers of the Marine Corps. 

B. E. Schmitt, Tennessee and Merton, is one of the Four* 
minute Men who are speaking in theaters all over the country. 
He is also engaged in special work for the Committee on Public 
Information. 

A. H. Marsh, Nebraska and Keble, hopes to secure some 
kind of an army chaplaincy. 

F. Aydelotte, having been turned down for the R. O. T. C. 
because of an old athletic injury, is biding his time and mean- 
while trying to induce prospective soldiers at the M. I. T. to save 
their murderous propensities for the Grermans and spare the 
King's English. 

J. Vand der Zee, Iowa and Merton, has contributed two 
articles, ^^The Form and Language of Statutes in Iowa," and 
^The Drafting of Statutes," in all 172 pages, to Statute Lam- 
making in lowa^ published by the State Historical Society. As 
assistant professor of political science in the State University of 
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Iowa, he finds his Oxford lectures an excellent reservoir for his 
own teaching, especially those of A. L. Smith on ^^ Aristotle, and 
of G. H. Wakeling on "Hobbes." We fancy that his **kidlet" 
(aged two and one-half years) will be able to take care of young 
Whiteley, who is only fourteen months. 

A. H. Marsh, Nebraska and Keble, has ^^o particular news," 
but speaks enthusiastically of his parish work in Omaha, which 
he has no desire to relinquish for the educational work in which 
he was long engaged. 

C. A. Alburn writes as follows : "I am a proud subscriber to 
a Liberty Bond, have joined the Cleveland Athletic Club Military 
League, and belong to the organization known as the ^Four-minute 
Men,' pledged to boost the sale of the Liberty Bond issue by 
appealing to the moving-picture audiences of the country. 

^^Otherwise as general counsel for the Building Trades 
Employers' Asspciation of Cleveland, I have been instrumental 
in securing written agreements between the master builders in 
the various branches of the building industry and the men 
employed, whereby no strike or lockout can be called nor any 
cessation of work brought about, until the difficulty in dispute 
is submitted for settlement first to the Conference Committee of 
the particular employers' organization and the union involved, 
and if it fails to solve the difficulty, then to the Greneral Concilia- 
tion Board, composed of an equal number of members from the 
general employers' organization known as the Building Trades 
Employers' Association, and from the general labor imion body 
known as the Building Trades Council. 

^^This plan, which is the outgrowth of a complete tie-up in the 
building industry of Cleveland, is regarded by employees and 
employers alike as a happy solution of the situation. It is work- 
ing admirably, and has received much favorable comment from 
other large industrial centers, where it has come to be known as 
the Cleveland Plan. It should lend marked impetus to collective 
bargaining between labor and capital." 



Class of 1907: R. W. Scoon, Secretary 

B. Blackman is working on his ranch in Florida. 

C. H. Haring is on the staff of the Yale Intelligence Bureau, 
a branch of the Intercollegiate Bureau established in Washington. 
He is in general charge of the university's activities as outlined 
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and directed by the Board for Historical Service also established 
at Washington. He is drilling four afternoons a week in an 
artillery battalion composed of members of the Yale faculty. 

J. R. McLane is a private in Company A, New Hampshire 
State Guard, and is a member of a sub-committee of the New 
Hampshire Committee of Public Safety. 

R. M. Scoon is drilhng in the Princeton battalion and doing 
odd jobs for Captain Heintzelman. 

Ben Tomlinson is in Company 12, Seventh Provisional Train- 
ing Regiment of the Citizens' Training Camp at Fort McPher- 
son, Georgia. 

G. R. Vowles is drilling in the Home Guard of Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

Shirley Wing is a member of the College Men's Training 
Corps in New York. 



Class of 1908 : J. M. D. Olmsted, Retiring Secretary 
C. A. Wilson, Incoming Secretary 

R. E. Blake, Tennessee and Exeter. "There is little to tell 
about the Rhodes Scholars in this section at this time. John 
Ransom, *10, will go into training at Fort Oglethorpe shortly. 
Farley of the 1910 class is here in Nashville with the National 
Guard expecting to be sent out on guard duty almost any day. 
McCarley and I, both of the class of 1908, aire trying to do our 
bit by working in the furrows.'* 

R. W. Burgess, Rhode Island and Lincoln, writes that he has 
been drilling with the Brown students' battalion, and has attained 
sufficient knowledge of the drill to act as corporal. In his spare 
time, however, he seems to be teaching mathematics. 

W. S. Campbell, Oklahoma and Merton, reports that he has 
the distinction of being one of the two members of the faculty 
of Oklahoma University who to date have shown enough pep to 
try for the Officers' Reserve Training Camp. The student body 
has responded nobly and the university is already drained of its 
best men. Campbell is at Fort Logan H. Roots, Arkansas, and 
as he expresses it "is putting in for field artillery." 

G. H. Curtis, Idaho and Worcester. "At present am labor- 
ing as an assistant in the office of the county superintendent of 
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schools. You may have heard that I was in the legislature last 
winter. I was certified to the Reserve Ofiicers' Training Camp at 
the Presidio, but there were too many and I got tangled in the 
red tape and could not get throu^ in time. I intend to apply 
for future camps. For the summer I think I may get a taste of 
war work in connection with the Increased Food Production 
Service. The plan involves the county schools and I am already 
on hand with official connection and some knowledge of conditions 
in the county.'* (The secretary wonders if the experience in the 
legislature had any relation to the later red-tape episode.) 

C. W. David, Illinois and Hertford, writes that he is drilling 
with his faculty troop at the University of Washington, and is 
also busy finishing off his doctorate work.^ (The secretary sympa- 
thizes with David in his pursuit for the Ph.D. as he, too, has been 
pursuing.) 

W. W. Johnson, Oregon and Pembroke, has just undergone 
an operation for appendicitis. 

A. B. Meservey, New Hampshire and New College, writes on 
May 1 : "Did you once — surely only once — ^get up at an unholy 
hour on a dark and dismal Oxford morning and creak your neck 
in an effort to aid with your eyes the straining ears which were 
listening to the cherubic voices from the top of Magdalen Tower, 
and then return for a long, long, breakfastless wait in a cold 
and cheerless room? Of course you did, once. I sometimes rise 
now in the cold and cheerless dawn, but they are still younger 
cherubic voices which arouse me all of their own accord. Here at 
Hanover nearly everybody is drilling: the faculty and towns- 
people have an evening squad which is designated as ^home guard* 
squad, but, of course, the infantry drill work with which we 
start off is the same for all, and the squad includes a good many 
younger men who would be likely to seek active service sooner 
or later. My coUege work has been cut down as a result of the 
military situation, and I am putting in the time practicing on 
the wireless code; my present receiving rate is not quite up to 
the minimum requirement for enlistment in the signal corps, but 
it is improving and I expect to be able to do reasonably good work 
at it in time. We have a wireless squad of students learning and 
I have helped a little with the theory end of the work there. 
Probably the work which is most certain to help the coimtry is in 
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my case to be done with the hoe. I have a garden myself as usual, 
have joined tt community potato scheme and a ^cooperative bean 
association,' a|\d expect to hoe plant-critters a good many times 
when I should prefer to play tennis, since most of my time will 
be taken up teaching in the summer session." 

W. B. Millen, Iowa and Pembroke, "The Saturday Night 
absorbs all my time and energy, especially now that our associate 
editor has joined the Officers' Training Camp at Fort Snelling. 
All that I can say at this time is that I am wholeheartedly for 
the war, that I urged it in the colunms of the Saturday Night 
when I knew it might mean the death of my new enterprise, and 
that I am ready to go whenever Uncle Sam needs me badly." 

T. J. Mosley, Texas and St. John's. "I have little to report, 
except that Washington is the livest capital at present that I have 
ever frequented. Witnessed the arrival of Mr. Balfour and party 
a week ago, and with the display of Union Jacks, Tricolors, and 
popular enthusiasm felt that I was in the world once more. All 
scientific workers at the National Bureau of Standards have been 
warned to stick to their posts for the good of the country. My 
work promises to be heavy and of some importance — details with- 
held for cause." 

We learn with regret of the death of G. C. Morris, Arkansas 
and Pembroke. 

J. H. Sinclair, Maryland and Lincoln. "This afternoon I take 
my physical examination for 1st Lieutenant in the Reserve. If 
things go as I hope I shall be in training at Madison Barracks. 
The devil take psychology — ^I haven't any interest in anything 
but the war just at present." 

W. T. Stockton, Florida and Wadham. "I have just filled 
out my application papers and sent same on to the authorities 
with a view to getting into one of the training camps. If I have 
any luck I shall be sent to Fort McPherson, Greorgia." 

W. S. Stuart, Kentucky and Queen's. "I am doing nothing 
whatever worthy of chronicling. I think a little war would be a 
pleasant change from the present monotony of existences, for there 
is still a chance for a very ordinary fellow to become a hero !" 

H. L. J. Williams, Georgia and Christ Church. "I am leaving 
here tomorrow for examination in Atlanta for the Officers' Reserve 
Corps. I trust that I shall be accepted, and that it won't be long 
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before a number of us Rhodes men will meet in a progressive 
reunion from France to Berlin." 

By way of postscript, your humble secretary submits the 
following history. He was a member of the Harvard IL O. T. C. 
until the scheme was so changed that he was forced to withdraw 
(after having attained the dizzy rank of corporal) on account 
of his duties in assisting the imdergraduates to cut up cats in the 
Zoology Laboratory. However, he expects to be en route for 
France sometime in June in the official capacity of laboratory 
assistant in a Base Hospital. He has already had his finger 
prints taken, moles counted, inoculation for typhoid accomplished, 
and has sworn to defend the United States from their enemies. 
One of the prospective officers at a training camp wrote when 
he heard of my enlistment, "Hope you survive to gather up twelve 
basketsfull of the fragments which remain of me." Your secre- 
tary happened to be fortimate enough to be present at the cere- 
mony of Harvard's giving General Joffre an honorary degree. 
The badge of office of secretary to the class of 1908 has been 
duly handed over to C. A. Wilson, since my enlistment is for "the 
duration of the war." Therefore all communications should be 
sent to him. — J. M. D. Olmsted, Vermont and Queen*s. 



Class of 1910 : Elmer Davis, Secretary 

1910 

Responses have been received from only about a third of 
the year. Of this number three are actually in training camps 
at present and several others have been rejected or hope to get 
there soon. Of the rest, most are men attached to dependents who 
are either buying bonds or raising beans. The following is a 
summary of letters received : 

John Crowe Ransom, though not heard from directly, is 
known to be training for a commission somewhere in Greorgia. 

William John Bland — training for a commission in the Reserve 
Officers' Training Camp, Fort Riley, Kansas. Address, Company 
No. 11. 

Charles S. Brice — ^training at Fort McPherson, Greorgia. 
Address, 5th Company, 7th Provisional Training Regiment. 

H. McL. Bryan — ^I have applied for service with the forestry 
regiment to be sent to France. The only reason that I am not 
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in the training camp at the Presidio is that the Forest Service 
wanted to keep its organization intact. 

The Rev. E. H. Eckel, Jr. — Apart from the adoption of a 
certain militant tone in my preaching and editorial writing (for 
our weekly parish paper) the only way in which I am doing any- 
thing to help in the war is by membership in the Civilian Auxiliary 
of St. Paul, a military organization of some seven or eight hundred 
business and professional men organized to stimulate enlistments, 
arouse patriotism, and serve as a Home Guard. It's a great sight 
to see 800 men, most of whom cannot tell a rifle from a fowling- 
piece, going through the manual of arms. It is a rare experience 
to do a rightdress off a gentleman whose abdominal convexity 
indicates that he hasn't seen his feet for a quarter of a century. 

Robert Hale, on a postcard rendered largely illegible by the 
tears of a female relative or perhaps merely by the gentle rain, 
says that he couldn't get to Plattsburg for some indistinguishable 
reason, but is training at Harvard under the French officers in 
the hope of a commission, and has also bought a couple of modest 
and shrinking bonds. 

R. V. L. Hartley is just recovering from a two months' illness 
and expects to be back at his old job before long. 

£. A. Hooton: I sweated through last July at Plattsburg 
but I find that I am far too blind t6 get a commission or even to 
serve in the ranks, I think. So I have given up all ambition to 
become the American Joffre. If I can find anything useful to do 
for my coimtry I shall do it, but I may be reduced to working 
on a farm or making shells. At present I can't see quite where 
I can fit in. I may be able to scrape up enough cash to buy one of 
the cheaper Liberty Bonds some bargain day. 

Harvard may make it easier for me to decide to serve my 
country as they are thinking of chucking out most of their younger 
men as a measure of patriotism and war economy. I am awaiting 
whatever the future may bring with a pseudo-stoical calm. I 
might go as a missionary to Milwaukee or other Hun centers of 
my native state. 

Congratulations on your marriage. I did the same thing two 
years ago and like it. Went to the Canary Islands on my honey- 
moon to dig prehistoric burial caves and got into a row with the 
Spanish government. Hope to go there again after the war when 
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our State Department finally decides to do something for me. It 
will probably be necessary to bribe Alphonso XIII with a duro 
or two. 

Elmer Davenport Keith — ^At present I cannot leave the mill 
here, but am managing a troop of Boy Scouts, buying bonds (after 
my fashion), exercising my back over one-eighth acre of sundries 
behind the bam, and trying some real farming with the above- 
mentioned scouts, under a competent market gardener. I started 
the local, and so far unofficial, drill battalion — ^what Dodge would 
call Plattsburg for the busy man. 

Cecil K. Lyans — Not being husky enough to make a very 
sensational soldier, nor rich enough to do much bond-buying, I 
suppose my bit will be the more modest job of aiding in ^^prepared- 
ness for the future" — ^which is to say that I expect, so far as I 
can see now, to continue my present occupation. I shall do one 
thing more: since in Pittsburgh a fellow gets soaked more ways 
for living than in any other city under the Stars and Stripes I 
shall root for Hoover and the shades of Henry George. Address, 
4801 Bryn Mawr Road. 

McDugald Keene McLean is now established at the Loomis 
sanitorium. Liberty, New York, and expects to spend a year there 
convalescing before he is able to return to his medical practice at 
Dallas. He is making good progress. 

C. D. Morley has started the practice of buying a baby bond 
for baby and is getting ready to join the Curtis Reserve, what- 
ever that is. 

Archie H. Ormond has started buying bonds, and like Morley, 
the scribe, and others will trust his fortunes to the draft. 

H. A. Taber is running a garden of his own and directing 
twenty boys in the Hotchkiss farm camp. 

Joseph W. Worthen has for the time abandoned his law 
practice to serve as assistant secretary of the New Hampshire 
Committee on Public Safety, but threatens to do something more 
bellicose as soon as it appears that the Granite State is safe. 

C. F. Zeek, Jr., being too light to get into the army, is teach- 
ing the French language such as one speaks to prospective officers 
in Dallas and is hoping to continue this activity at training camps 
or West Point. 

The scribe has started payments on some bonds which his 
employer is selling to his employees on the instalment plan, and 
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has also collaborated on the payihent of debts for a reserve 
officer who was thus enabled to get out of town and away to Platts- 
burg. 

Chas. S. Brice writes from the 7th Provisional Regiment at 
Fort McPherson, Georgia, that H. L. Jewett-Williams, '08, 
Greorgia and Christ Church, is in the 14th Company of same; 
W. T. Stockton, '08, Florida and some place or other, in the 7th ; 
W. M. Rogers, Mississippi and St. John's '11, in the 10th; and 
E. W. Moise, '11, Georgia and Christ Church, in the 1st. Also, 
two or three whose names he hasn't learned. Osborne, being 
physically incapacitated, is trying to land a naval paymaster- 
ship. 



Class op 1911 : Warren C. Johnson, Sec. pro tern. 

The present write-up will serve as a notice to readers of the 
Oxonian that our esteemed correspondent, Thomas Means, e Col. 
Mert. has at last succeeded in relieving himself of the duties of 
Secretary of 1911. "Tommy" left early in May for service with 
the American Ambulance Field contingent and is now "somewhere 
in France" coaxing a Ford. "Tommy" is some little coaxer for he 
practiced on the writer for some time to take over his secretarial 
duties. After the writer had reluctantly accepted, he was informed 
with Means' characteristic courtesy that everyone else in the class 
had refused the job. If "Tommy" practices half the arts of 
cajolery and flattery on his ambulance that he did on the secretary 
pro tem.j that same tin-buggy is travelling fast and furious. 

"Tommy" may be addressed as follows : c/o American Ambu- 
lance Field Service, 21 rue Raynouard, Paris, France. He gently 
hints that cigaretts are always acceptable, also drafts on Morgan, 
Hayes & Co. We infer that he will furnish the draught for the 
"cigs" himself. 

It was gratifying to the secretary that there were so many 
replies and that the return of cards was prompt and careful. Out 
of 40 cards sent 25 replies were received. 

F. F, Beime is a candidate for a commission in the infantry at 
Fort Myer, Va. Frank writes that several R. S.'s are at Fort 
Myer, among them W. A. Stuart, E. H. Niles, A. K. Barton, Felix 
Morley and 6. W. Anderson, the last three, appointees to scholar- 
ships. 

A. Bamett is drilling with the school company at St. Paul's 
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twice a week. He is trying to prepare for admission to the O. R. 
T. C. Camp in August. 

Art Devan expects to be called out to serve as chaplain in the 

army. 

I. F. Belser is at Fort Oglethorpe, 6a.| as 1st Lieut in the 
army. He attended the Army camp last year. 

J. L. Shipley writes that he is Assistant Surgeon in the 
U. S. N. R. F., with the rank of Lieutenant, Junior grade. He has 
taken his examination for a commission in the regular force and at 
present is taking the special training (fotirse at the Naval Medical 
School. Shipley hopes to be connected with the Marines and 
accompany them to France. 

Jim Watkins is at the Officers' Training Camp at Fort Sheri- 
dan, III. He feels sorry for the legal profession in Detroit which 
has lost his talents but looks forward to an evening at the Caf£ 
Panthdon in Paris. The secretary has seen Jim at work in the 
latter place and ventures to suggest for the good of the present 
relations between France and the United States that he give the 
Cafi a wide berth. 

Vincent K. Butler is associating with the 10th Company, R. O. 
T. C. at Presidio, San Francisco. He claims to be eager to win 
his spurs with the "fratres conscripte." 

Maurice Blake has left St. Mark's and is with Co. 6, N. E. D. 
at Plattsburg. He has been appointed permanent platoon leader 
of Company 6, but knows not his future destination. Let us 
remark that it looks bad for the enemy. 

Bill Rogers is at the training camp at Fort McPherson^ Ga. 
He served in the Mexican "brush" as 1st Lieutenant, Bat. "C" 
F. A. N. 6. of Alabama. On his return he resigned his commission 
and now is an artillery "rookie." The term "rookie" was not 
appended by the writer who fears that Bill has assumed a little 
modesty. 

Several of the boys are hoping to be appointed to the second 
R. O. T. C. camps. Among these are Elias Lyman, Jr., S. Yates, 
and H. S. Quigley. 

"Tub" Russell writes that he is expecting to join the Naval 
Militia of N. Y. about August 1. He is contemplating matrimony 
also on June 26 but does not expect to be improved thereby, as it 
is impossible to paint the lily. Having roomed with "Tub" at 18 
Museum Road we gasp for breath and suggest that possibly 
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Russell may qualify for the tiger variety of the flower. 

Will other members of 1911 who enter the service in any 
capacity kindly notify the secretary at 182 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Winchester, Mass. He expects later to go to the Ethan Allen 
Training camp in Vermont as tutor. 



CuussEs OF 1918, 1914, and 1916 

The *^Wae Record" of these three classes is so good that we 
have been unable to find anyone to compile it. The men of 1918 
are nearly all in this country, but the secretary of the class, T. P. 
Lockwood, is in the French Army and engaged in more serious 
work than collecting personals about his classmates. The classes of 
1914 and 1916 are, almost to a man, engaged in military work, 
either in the O. T. C. at Oxford or in training camps at home. We 
shall probably not be able to publish their individual records until 
after the war. 



Class of 1917 

Nearly all the members of the newly elected class are postpon- 
ing their scholarships until after the war and are going now into 
military service or into the American Ambulance Corps in France. 
The plans of the men we have heard from are as follows. 

B. M. HuUey, Florida and Christ Church, is below age for 
conscription but will not go into residence in October. Address 
Lakeside, Ohio. 

M. M. Monroe, Idaho, and Brasenose: plans uncertain pend- 
ing the operation of the draft. Address, Buhl, Idaho. 

J. M. Williams, Illinois and Oriel (1125 N. Galena Ave., Dixon, 
Illinois) : member of Battery F, Field Artillery, Illinois National 
Guard. 

J. C. Little, Indiana and Brasenose, is working for a commis- 
sion in the O. T. C. at Fort Benjamin Harrison at Indianapolis, 
2nd Battery F. A., 9th P. T. Regiment. Permanent address, 
Liberty, Ind. 

R. W. Dunlap, Kentucky and Oriel, sailed June 80 for six 
months service in the American Ambulance in France. He will 
probably go to Oxford at the end of this period. Address 12 rue 
Raynouard, Paris. 

N. Tattle, Maine and Trinity, is now at Plattsburg, 6th Co., 
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N. E. Reg. 

Felix Morley, Maryland, is in the training camp at Fort 
Myer, Va. 

S. M. Buchanan, Massachusetts and Balliol, will either teach 
Greek in Amherst next year or enter the Army Y. M. C. A. work. 
Address Amherst, Mass. 

E. A. Niles, New Hampshire and Christ Church,, has been 
training in the Harvard Regiment and is trying for the Aviation 
Corps at M. I. T., Cambridge. Permanent address. Concord, 
N.H. 

C. R. Bagley, North Carolina, is in the O. T. C. at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Ordean Rockey, Pennsylvania: plans not determined. 
Address, Stone Harbor, N. J. 

D. P. Spalding, Rhode Island and Merton, will apply for the 
second series of Officers' Training Camps and try for a commission. 
Address, 299 Vermont Ave., Providence. 

A. C. Dick, South Carolina and Christ Church, is in the O. T. C. 
at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., Co. 5, Military Branch. Permanent 
address, Hartsville, S. C. 

A. P. Whitaker, Tennessee and New College, has enlisted in 
Battery C, Field Artillery, N. Y. S. T. Permanent address, 418 
Cumberland Ave., West, Knoxville, Tenn. 

T. K. Penniman, Vermont and Trinity, will probably go into 
residence in October. 

R. B. Hersey, West Virginia, is now in the O. T. C. at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. Permanent address, Guyandotte, 
W. Va. 

J. O. Moseley, Oklahoma and Merton, will enter the army for 
the duration of the war. He is now in Co. 9, 12 Provisional Regi- 
ment, Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark. Permanent address, 512 
Summit Ave., Lawton, Okla. 

C. Hopkins, Connecticut, has applied for the second series of 
Officers' Training Camps and will enter military service for the 
duration of the war. Address, Box 401, Madison, Conn. 

H. D. Natestad, South Dakota, is now convalescing after an 
operation. He will enter military service or some form of war work 
when he has recovered his health. Address, Flandreau, S. D. 

R. Ashworth, Utah, will probably enter the Ambulance service 
in France. 
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EDITORIALS 

War-time Difficulties 

This number of the magazine is scandalously late, but the late- 
ness of its appearance is by no means proportionate to the work 
of compiling it. The last two or three classes have melted away 
from Oxford without electing secretaries or leaving any trace of 
their whereabouts: for the 1914 and 1916 men we have only such 
addresses as chance has thrown our way. Almost all the younger 
men and many of the older ones are in military service, and the 
state of that service at present is such as to make definite informa- 
tion very hard to obtain. One of the classes (1908) has had no 
less than three secretaries since last spring: Stockton resigned to 
enter military service ; Olmsted stepped gallantly into the breach 
only to be called away in his turn to duties with a Medical Unit 
in France; and C. A. Wilson, the latest incumbent, has hardly 
had time to collect much information about the men. Similar 
things have happened in other classes, and the result is that we 
present not as good a list as we should like, but the best that we 
can. The Editor hopes that men will strive to correct the many 
mistakes in the list as it stands at present. We have given the 
permanent home addresses of men in military service whenever 
those addresses have been known to us, and should be glad to 
complete the list. 

The Scholarships Postponed Durino the War 

One result of Dr. Parkin's visit was that he decided to advise 

the Trustees to postpone all elections to the Rhodes Scholarships 

for the period of the war. This decision was confirmed by the 

Trustees about September 1, and the following letter sent to the 

chairmen of Committees of Selection: 

Auditorium Hotel, 

Chicago, 111., September 5, 1917. 
Dear Sir: 

Before leaving England in May last I completed all the arrangements for 
carrjring out the usual qualifying examinations for the Rhodes Scholarships 
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in America for the present year, in preparation for tlie elections for 1918. The 
preliminary notices and the packets of examination papers have probably, by 
this time, reached you. 

Since coming to the United States I find that the entry of this country 
into the war has fmidamentally changed the conditions whidi hare obtained 
in the past and under which it is desirable that elections should be made. 
Nearly all candidates eligible by age and physical qualifications for holding 
the sdiolarships are also liable to be called upon for military service. I have 
learned that many intending candidates have already volunteered as soldiers 
and given up the thought of competing. Physical unfitness which secures 
exemption from active service would, in almost every case, disqualify for 
election to a scholarship, and it seems unfair that men taking military service 
should therefore be cut off from the chance to compete. * 

Under these circumstances I have advised the Trustees that all elections 
should be postponed for the present year. The Trustees have approved this 
policy, which has been endorsed by several presidents of American universities 
whom I have been able to consult. No elections will therefore be made this 
autumn for the scholarships of 1918. Meanwhile, in order that candidates 
who have prepared to take the qualifying examination may do so, and thus 
become eligible at the next election of scholars, the examinations arranged for 
October 2 and 8 next wiU be held in all states where candidates present them- 
selves. Those who pass will have the right, so long as they are within the age 
limit, to compete in succeeding elections. 

I must ask you to give the necessary publicity to this decision of the 
Trustees, so that all candidates will understand the reasons for the postpone- 
ment of the election, and also know that the opportunity to pass the qualifying 
examination is open to them. The elections now postponed will be completed 
as soon as war conditions permit 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Geo. R. PAMKnT. 

The wisdom of this course will doubtless be plain to all Rhodes 
men. It is interesting to reflect that when these elections, which 
are now postponed, are completed after the war, Oxford will have 
two, or possibly three, times the normal number of Americans in 
residence. Let us hope that their quality will correspond to their 
numbers. 

In this connection Dr. Parkin's trip is likely to have most 
interesting and far-reaching results. He has been discussing with 
college presidents and with ex-Rhodes Scholars in all parts of the 
United States various difficulties with the administration of the 
scholarships and various proposals for a remedy. It is too soon 
as yet for any definite statement as to the direction these latter 
proposals are likely to take, but by the first of the year Dr. Parkin 
will have discussed the matter freely in most of the large centers 
in the country. 

The Editor was fortunate in being able to go with Dr. Parkin 
through the Middle West in August and September, and to attend 
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the very Interesting conference in Chicago. Dr. Parkin is now on 
his way to the Pacific Coast, and expects to return by way of the 
southern states in time to'hold conferences in New York and Bos- 
ton sometime in January. His present plan is to return to En- 
gland early next year. 



The Creweian Okation 

Sir Herbert Warren's Creweian Oration delivered at the 
Encaenia last June is of more than ordinary interest to Rhodes 
Scholars and to Americans generally. It departs daringly but 
justly from the traditional commemoration of the older benefac- 
tors of the university to pay a tribute to those most real and most 
recent benefactors who, in the trenches of France and Flanders, 
are defending the civilization for which Oxford, in common with 
our own universities, stands, against German aggression. Ceieri 
benefactores vitae commoda nobis donaverunt, at hi vitam. 

The oration is remarkable for the way in which the most recent 
appliances and inventions of the modem engineer are described in 
the language of Caesar's campaigns; for example, the following: 

No»tri interea hoHi in$tar0 p^r^unt, bBllwn t^rra marig%§ nse 
nan aere urgere, cum omni 0t Martii et Voleami, immo Merewri 0t 
DaedaU, apparatu, cum telii, tarm0ntii, flamma xfolaUH, dmUque si 
nan 0quit TroianU, <U maehkUi UUi eataphr{ietii ambmlaUfriiiqm^, 
per troeUoM et tjfmpana grtueantibui, qua* "eUtemae" mUss gre- 
garius vocat, vi viam ad vietariam munire. 

But the passage which will touch American hearts is Sir Her- 
bert Warren's allusion to our declaration of war, which we quote 
from the English translation: 

'Today, wherever there is a free republic, there there will be 
found a foe to Germany. What else was the meaning of that most 
patient and prudent of Presidents, the long-headed successor of 
the sagacious Abraham Lincoln, when he said that this claim must 
first and foremost be asserted, that the government of the people, 
for the people, by the people, should remain, and that it should no 
longer be true tiiat: 

The monardis rave, their peoples bear the blow V 
What else is the significance of that striped and starry banner? 



'America to Europe speed, 

A sister at a sister's need! 
Tes, and a gigantic and powerful second and support, 
minded as she is to fight to the finish, not for gain or extension 
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of territory, but all for the fair cause of liberty. Soon, believe 
me, will the enemy learn what the famed Bird of Freedom can 
achieve with beak and talon against the eagles of Caesar, and 
the vultures of Caligula; learn: 

*What federated States 

Can do 'gainst tyrant hates I' " 



CiviuAN Wak Work 

The Editor's plan to mobilize Rhodes Scholars for civilian 
war work has developed along lines which are rather unexpected. 
Cooperation with the Hoover Food Administration has not, up to 
the present moment, proved practicable for the reason that the 
demand there has been mainly for experts in food production or 
distribution. The calls issued by the Intercollegiate Intelligence 
Bureau, on the other hand, have been in several cases for precisely 
the kind of man developed by the Rhodes Scholarships, and a good 
many have volunteered for this service. Examinations are now 
under way in Washington, and those who have applied will know 
soon whether they are accepted or rejected. As this is being 
written a bulletin has just come in announcing that G. Hurley 
has been accepted as special agent of the Department of State 
for service abroad. Other cases will probably be acted upon in 
a few weeks. 

It is gratifying to see that a large proportion of those Rhodes 
Scholars who are not employed for military service have engaged 
in some kind of civilian work. Unfortunately it has been impos- 
sible to obtain details in many cases for publication in this address 
list. We hope to make the record complete next year. 



Death or W. W. Sant 

We regret to announce that W. W. Sant, '14, Ohio and Lin- 
coln, died of dysentery, on June 20, at El Arish, Palestine, while 
on Y. M. C. A. service with the British Army. H. A. Moran, who 
sends the news, adds the following note about him : 

"Sant volunteered for service with the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and spent eighteen months in the service of the troops 
on the Suez Canal and in the Sinai Desert. He was taken ill when 
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working in the Association's dugout before Gaza, but refused to 
give up his post until he had id be sent to the Australian Hospital 
at El Arish. 

"His loss will be keenly felt by our staff in the Near East, 
where he was a most effective worker and very popular with both 
the Association staff and the men amongst whom he worked." 



Death or T. M. Papineau 

T. M. Papineau, '05, Quebec and Brasenose, Major in the 
Princess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, one of the most 
admired and best loved men of his year, was killed in action Octo- 
ber 30. He volunteered at the outbreak of the war and had been 
at the front continuously since January, 1915; he was given the 
Military Cross in March, 1915, for extraordinary bravery in lead- 
ing a bombing party, was one of two officers to survive when his 
regiment was annihilated at St. Eloi, and was promoted rapidly 
from the grade of second lieutenant, to that of captain on the staff 
of the Canadian Corps. Last spring he returned to his regiment a 
major. His death occurred in one of the first assaults on Passchen- 
daele, which was a few days later captured by the Canadian troops, 

Papineau's career bade fair to be a brilliant one. By 1914 he 
had already established for himself a reputation as a forceful 
speaker and a man of broad and independent views. His death 
is a loss not merely to his family and to those of us who were his 
personal friends, but also to Canada. His influence at home, his 
knowledge of England, and his warm friendship for the United 
States combined to make him a man who would have generously 
fulfilled the Rhodes ideal. 



In Appreciation or the Printer 

Mark Twain is said to have remarked of one of the members 
of the firm which brought out several of his early works, "He 
seems to me more like a friend than a publisher." We can say 
the same of the Greorge Banta Publishing Company, with whom we 
are severing relations after this issue. Had it not been for their 
willingness during the last two years to undertake, in addition 
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to printing the magazine, to assume the unusual burden of manag- 
ing our slender finances, the life of the Editor would have been 
far harder than even an editor deserves, and the running of the 
magazine perhaps an impossibility. The result of our joint efforts 
may be poor enough, but of whatever credit is due they deserve 
a large share. 

Beginning with January, 1918, W. W. Thayer, President of 
our Alumni Association, courageously assumes the role of Business 
Manager, and all subscriptions and business correspondence should 
be sent to him at Concord, N. H. The magazine will from now on 
be printed there under his care. It was inevitable that we should 
want the affairs of the magazine eventually in the hands of a 
Rhodes Scholar, but we seize this opportunity of including a word 
of thanks to the Greorge Banta Publishing Company in the last 
issue they will print. 



Rhodes Scholars, 1904-1907 
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RHODES SCHOLARS, 1904-1917 

(Rhodes Scholars are urged to report changes of address and anj 

corrections in name^ state^ college^ jear^ or military position to the 
editor at once.) 



ACKBRSON^ L. 

(Oregon and St. John's, '16) 
St. John's CoUegCj 
Oxford^ England. 

Adams, E. T. 

(Te»a$ and Worcester, '11) 
Glen Roscj Tex. 

Alburn, C. R. 

(Ohio and St. John's, VS) 
Garfield Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Four Minute Man. 

Amaker, D. M. 

(Louisiana and Oriel, '17) 
Lake Providence, La. 

Training to he a mUttary inter- 
preter, 

Andbrson, G. W., Jr. 

(Virginia and Christ Church, 
'16) 
No address obtainable. 

Albxakdbr, Lbior 

(New Jerseff and Queen's, 'OS) 
111 S. Cedar Ave., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

AWDBRSON, D. B. 

(Oeorgia and Queen's, '(ft) 
No address obtainable. 

Aemstrono, E. McP. 

(Maryland and Oriel, '06) 
48 E. 66th St, 
New York, N. Y. 

Armvtrono, J. B. 

(New York and Merlon, '16) 
Whitestone, L. I., N. Y. 
Plattshurg, 2nd Camp, 



Abhold, W. H. 
(Arkansas and University, 'H) 
O. T. C, Fort Logan H. 
Roots^ Ark. 

ASHBT, S. R. 

(Texas and Merton, '04) 
University Station, 
Austin, Texas. 

Ash WORTH, R. 

(Utah and' Exeter, '17) 
8 Barrows Court, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

AULT, W. O. 

(Kansas and Jesus, '07) 
Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Aydelotte, F. 

(Indiana and Brasenose, 'OS) 
Massaehnsetts Institate of 
Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Rhodes Adjutant, Inter-coU. Int. 
Bur. 

Baoley, C. R. 

(North Carolina and St. John's, 
'17) 

Moyock, N. C. 
R. 0. T. C, Military Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Babboub, W. T. 
(Michigan and OrUl, '08) 
1945 Cambridge Road, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Babnbs, G. E. 

(Montana and Christ Church, 

'04) 
First Presbyterian Church, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Barnbi^ W. C. 

(Colorado and Lincoln, 'IS) 
University of California^ 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Barnbtt, a. 

(Kentuckff and Exeter, '11) 
St Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Barr, F. S. 

(Virginia and Balliol, '17) 
1622 Sixth St., 
New Orleans, La. 
Section 17, U. S, A, A, C, Allen- 
town, Pa. 

Barton, A. K. 

(Maryland and Christ Church, 
'16) 
Roslyn, Md. 
iBnd Lieut., l^Qth F. A., 67th 
Brigade, J^nd Division, Am. 
Expd. Force. 

Bates, M. S. 

(Ohio and St. John's, '16) 
Y. M. C. A., 

Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay, India. 

Bbard, H. K. 

(North Dakota and Wadham, 

'11) 

1595 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Beckett, R. C. 

(Mississippi and Pembroke, 
'07) 
West Point, Miss. 
Capt, in Coast Artillery, Fort 
Morgan, Ala. 

Bbbbe, C. H. 

(Nevada and Jesus, '11) 
48 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bbirnb, F. F. 

(Virginia and Merton, '11) 

914 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
O. T. C, Fort Myer, Va. 



BWLL, T. S. 

(New Mexico and Lincoln, '06) 

No address obtainable. 

Bblsbr, I. F. 

(South Carolina and Christ 
Church, '11) 
Melton & Belser, 
Colombia, S. C. 
Capt. of Cavalry. 

Bbtan, R. H. 

(Rhode Island and Worcester, 
'Oi) 
475 Hope Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

BiNNS, J. H. 

(Washington and Brasenose, 
'16) 
In Military Service, U. S. A. 

Bishop, J. H. 

(Arkansas and Balliol, '16) 
Y. M. C. A. 
Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay, India. 

Blackman, B. 

(Florida and Queen's, '07) 
The Wekiwa Ranch, 
Lake Monroe, Fla. 

Blakb, R. E. 

(Tennessee and Exeter, '08) 
9-12 Noel Block, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Blakb, M. C. 
(New Hampshire and Magda- 
len, '11) 
St Mark's School, 
Southboroughy Mass. 

Blalock, S. H. 

(Washington and Christ 
Church, '07) 
807 Customshouse, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Bland, W. J. 

(Ohio and Lincoln, '10) 
612 Commerce Trust Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Capt., Co. A, 356th Infantry. 
Camp Funston, Kan. 

Blanshard, p. V. 

(Michigan and Merton, *1S) 

Ills Willard St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Blodobtt, R. £. 

(Misiouri and Wadham, *0^) 
1204 New Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., 
St Loois, Mo. 

BOSWORTH, W. C. 

(Vermont and Trinity, 'IS) 
Columbia Trust Co., 
60 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOWDBN, C. O. 

(Missouri and New CoUege, 

'H) 

New College, 
Oxford, England. 
2nd Lieut., Heavy Battery, Royal 
Garrison Artillery, B. E. F. 

Bowler, H. R. 

(Oregon and St. John's, 'IS) 
134,8 Roosevelt Ave., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

BOTCB, J. I. 

(Delaware and Trinity, '10) 
420 Du Pont Bldg., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BoTD, M. C. 

(Penmsyhania and Oriel, 'H) 
4816 Windsor Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
y. M. C. A., Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay, India. 



BSAVfCOMB, B. H. 

(AUbaima and Wadham, 'H) 
200 Emma St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Army Y. M. C. A., Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. 

Bricb, C. S. 
(South Carolina and Ltnedim, 
'10) 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Capt., Coast Artillery, 0, R. C, 
Fort Monroe, Fa. 

Bristow, F. B. 

(Kansas and Merton, '10) 
Journal Building, 
Salina, Kan. 

Brodib, p. H. 

(Arkansas and Worcester, '18) 
Van Buren, Ark. 
O. T. C, Leon Springs, Tex. 

Brookb, C. F. T. 

(West Virginia and St. John's, 
'Oi) 
725 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Brooks, R. P. 

(Georgia and Brasenose, 'Oi) 
University of Georgia, 
Athens, Oa. 

Browk, J. A. 
(New Hampshire and New Cot- 
lege, '04) 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Browk, M. Au 

(South Dakota and Worcester, 
'OS) 
Messrs. Brown and Brown, 
Chamberlain, S. D. 

Brownbll, H. C. 

(Vermont and Oriel, '10) 
Canton Christian College, 
Canton, China. 
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Bruce, H. L. 

(Texoi and Woreetier, 'IS) 
475 Broadway, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bruchholz, Henry V. 

(Minneiota and Hertford, 'IS) 
2555 Bryant Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bat. 2, 13th DtV, R. O. T. C, 
Fort Snelling, Minn, 

Brtak, H. M. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 
'10) 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Brtan, W. S. 

(Georgia and Merton, '10) 
Bat. 8, F. A., R. O. T. C, 
Military Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Bryant, F. S. 

(Nevada and Jeene, 'IS) 

Sparks, Nev. 

Buchanan, S. M. 

(Masiachusetti and BaUiol, 
'17) 
Amherst, Mass. 

BUCHHOLZ, F. W. 

(Florida and Pembroke, VS) 

BUROBM, R. W. 

(Rhode Island and Lincoln, 
'08) 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
lit Lieut,, Ord. Dept. 

BURWELL, W. R. 

(Rhode liland and Merton, 
'16) 
1810 K St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
Div. of Statistics, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, 



BufH, C. W. 

(Delaware and Braeenote, Vj^J 
709 Ford BoUding, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Army Y. M. C. A. Work. 

BUTLBR, V. K. 

(California and Worcester, '11 J 
27 Buena Vista Terrace, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
1st Lieut., C.A.R. C, FoH Win- 
field Scott, Cal. 

Campbell, W. S. 

(Oklahoma and Merton, '08) 
Capt., S85th F. A., 
Camp Pike, Ark. 

Carmichael, O. C. 

(Alabama and Wadham, 'IS) 
Goodwater, Ala. 
Co. 1, R. 0. T. C, Military 
Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Carovhbrs, N. 

(Arkansas and Pembroke, 'OJ^) 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Carpenter, R. 
(New York and BaUiol, '08) 
Care Dean W. H. Carpenter, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Castle, C. A. 
(Kansas and Wadham, 'H) 

Z527 Felix St., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Asst. Secy., U. S. Ambassador to 
Spain, 
Puerto del Sol, 12, Madrid. 

Chaney, N. K. 
(Minmesota and Battiol, '07) 
National Carbon Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chase, £. P. 

(New Hampshire and Magda- 
len, '16) 
241 W. Main St, 
New Britain, Conn. 
English Army Y. M. C. A. 
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CSUINOWXTH^ A. S. 

(Colorado and Lincoln, W) 
29 S. Tennessee Ave.^ 
Atlantic City^ N. J. 

Clason, C. R. 
(Maine and ChrUi ChureK 'W 
8 16 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

COCH&AN^ H. O. 

(Delaware and St. J6hn\ 'OS) 
918 NatL BanJL of Commeroe 
Bldg., 
Norfolk, Va. 

Coffin, R. P. 

(Maine and Trinity, '16) 
Coast Artillery Corps, 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

Cook, W. C. 
(New Mexico and Hertford, 

77 Richmond Grove, 
Manchester, England. 

CooN, R. xi. 

(Nebraeka and Lincoln, 'Oi) 
608 N. Missouri St., 
Liberty, Mo. 

Crittsndbn, W. C. 

(California and Trinity, Vi) 
519 California St., 
San Frandsoo, CaL 

Cronkhitb, L. W. 

(Rhode Itland and Worcester, 
'06) 
Bradford Road, 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Cbook«, T. T. 

(Idaho and Hertford, '10) 
5822 Drexell Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

Crosbt, L. a. 

(Maine and Trinity, '18) 
Columbia Law School, 
New York City. 



Crosland, C. E. 

(Alabama and Wadham, '10) 
Averett College, 
Danville, Va. 

Cbomland, W. F. 

(Nebraeka and Wadham, 'IS) 
Central M. E. Church, 
Woodward & Adams Aves., 
Detroit, Mich. 

CURTIt, O. H. 

(Idaho and Worcetter, 'OS) 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Boise, Idaho. 

CVSRINO, W. S. 

(Connecticut and Merton, 'OS) 
Westminster School, 
Simsbury, Conn. 

CvtTBR, J. S. 

(Miiiouri and Woreeiter, W) 
506 Alton St., 
Appleton, Wis. 

Datio, C. W. 
(Ittinoie and Hertford, 'OS) 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Davis, Elmer 

(Indiana and Queen'e, '10) 
New York Times, 
New York City. 

Datis, V. 
(Mietouri and Exeter, '11) 

Dayison, W. C. 

(New York and Merton, 'IS) 
29 Seventh Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DlNtMORl, H. B. 

(Oregon and Vnivertity, '0^) 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Dktan, S. a. 
(New Jeney and Chriet Church, 

'11) 

822 Summit Orove, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Dick, A. C. 

(South Carolina and Chritt 
Church, 17) 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Co. 6, Military Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

DiSNBT, R. L. 

(Arisona and Exeter, *10) 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Dob, a. B. 

(Wisconsin and BaUiol, '13) 

3 14-3 19 Wells Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Donaldson, MacP. H. 

(Colorado and Pembroke, '11) 
Y. M. C. A., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

DUNLAP, R. W. 

(Kentucky and Oriel, 17) 
Danville, Ky. 
American Ambulance, 12 Rue 

Raynouard, Paris, France. 

Durham, T. C. 

(Virginia and Christ Church, 
'IS) 
Appomattox, Va. 

Eaolbton, C. 

(Oklahoma and Worcester, 'H) 
Sherman, Texas. 

Easum, C. V. 

(Illinois and St. John's, '16) 
Clayton, 111. 
Co. 20, 3rd P. I. R., 

Fort Sheridan, III. 

Eckel, Rev. E. H., Jr. 

(Missouri and Wadham, '10) 
Church of St. John the 

Evangelist, 
Portland Ave. and Kent 
St, 
St Paul, Minn. 



Eliot, S. E. 

(Missouri and Hertford, 'OS) 
Woods Run Settlement, 
Petrosky St, North Side^ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ellinowood, E. a. R. 

(Colorado and Merton, '10) 
1514 North Weber St, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

English, H. B. 

(Nebraska and Pembroke, '11) 
Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 
1st Lieut,, Sanitary Corps, Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass, 

Ensign, N. E. 

(Illinois and St. Edmund HaU, 
'06) 
213 Gregory St, 
Champaign, lU. 

ESDALL, T. H. 

(Nevada and Merton, '17) 
839 Lake St, 
Reno, Nev. 

Faucett, L. W. 

(Tennessee and St. John's, '16) 
St John's College, 
Oxford, England. 
Pvt., B Co., 2nd Artists' Rifles, 
Hut 32, Hare Hall Camp, 
Romford, Essex, England. 

Farlkt, L. E. 

(Mississippi and Lincoln, '10) 
1020 Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Co. Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Capt., Inf„ 3rd Bn„ 56th Depot 
Brigade, 
Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 
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Feather^ G. A. 

(New Mexico and Wadham, 
'17) 
Box 591, 

Artesia, N. M. 
Marine Corps, Navy Yard, Phila' 
delphia. Pa. 

Finger^ W. L. 

(Mitsiuippi and St. John's, 
'16) 
Ripley, Miss. 
Bat. S,F. A. O. T. C, 
Leon Springs, Tex. 

FiTB, A. G. 

(Tennessee and Christ Church, 

'W 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

FiTz, E. W. 

(Wyoming and Wadham, *11) 
No address obtainable. 

Fleet, W. A. 

(Virginia and Magdalen, *0^) 
2nd Lieut., Grenadier 
Guards, 
War Office, 

London, England. 

Flint, W. W. 

(N^w Hampshire and Balliol, 

'W 

St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H, 

FoBEs, F. H. 
(Massachusetts and Balliol, Vi) 
Union College, 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ford, E. J. 

(Mississippi and Christ Church, 
'05) 

FOITER, C. H. 

(Idaho and Brasenose, 'OS) 
Naval Academy^ 
Annapolis, Md. 



Foster, R. B. 

(Idaho and Lincoln, 'IS) 
1340 College Ave., 
Topeka, Kan. 
Am. Y. M. C. A,, SI Avenue, 
Montaigne, Paris. 

Frtb, L. a. 

(Minnesota and Hertford, '08) 
4,23 West 118th St., 
New York City. 

Oaddt, W. M. 

(North Carolina and Hertford, 
'10) 
Dix Hill Hospital, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gailor, F. H. 

(Tennessee and New College, 
'IS) 
University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
2nd Lieut., Heavy Battery, Royal 
Garrison Artillery. 

Gass, H. M. 

(Tenneseee and New College, 
'07) 
Military Academy, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Gentry, C. S. 

(Illinois and Wadham, 'H) 
c/o W. C. Gentry, 
L. & N. Ry. Co., 
Mascoutah, 111. 
Co. C, 12th Reg. (Ry.) Amer. 
Expd. Force in France. 

Gbrlouoh, L. S. 

(Idaho and Jesus, '11) 
1529 A St, 
San Diego, Cal. 

GiFFEN, M. B. 

(Missouri and Queen's, '08) 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

GiFFORD, G. H. 

(Massachusetts and Balliol, '18) 
98 Princeton St., 
East Boston, Mass. 
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QiLwov, Van W. 

(Weii Virginia amd Qm€9n'§, 

'11) 

OiPfON, L. H. 

(Idaho and Lineoln, Vi) 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Olknn, J. L. 

(South Carolina and EaHer, 

No address obtainable. 
^nd Lieut,, Infantry. 

GoocH, R. K. 

(Virginia and Chriit Church, 
'15) 

University, Va. " 
j^th Training Co,, Coast Artillery, 
Fort Monroe, Va. 

Good, P. F. 

(Nebroika and Lincoln, 'H) 

6lS Security Mutual Bldg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Ensign U, S, Navy, c/o Com, U, S, 
Patrol Forces, Brest, France. 

Geat, C. H. 

(Washington and Lincoln, 'H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 

Ghkbnb, W. C. 

(Massachusetts and Bdlliol, '11) 
Groton School, 
Groton, Mass. 

Griffith, E. S. 

(New York and Merton, '17) 
Columbia Teachers* College, 
New York, N. Y. 

Griffiths, F. P. 

(California and Balliol, '07) 
1107 Merchants' Exchange 
Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Chief of Section 5, Recruiting 
Service, U, S. Shipping Board, 



Gribmxe, R. L. 

(Vermont and Trinity, *!€) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 
In Military Service, U. S. A, 

GusNVEUR, La p. J. 

(Delaware and St. John's, 17) 
1808 W. 6th St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

GUNDERSON, H. A. 

(South Dakota and Pembroke, 

'11) 

Crofton, Neb. 

Hack, R. K. 

(Massachusetts and Oriel, *06) 

Kirkland Court, 
Cambridge, Matt. 

Haksslkr, C. H. 

(Wisconsin and Balliol, '11) 
907 Oregon, 
Urbana, III. 

Hale, Robert 

(Maine and Trinity, '10) 
Verrill, Hale, Booth & Ives, 
Portland, Me. 
1st Tr, Co,, C. A, Corps, 
Fort Monroe, Va, 

Hamilton, G. E. 

(Indiana and Pembroke, '0^) 
Care D. C. Heath & Co., 
1815 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, lU. 

Hamilton, W. S. 

(Kentucky and Christ Church, 
'10) 
1804 Lincoln Buading, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hardman, T. p. 

(West Virginia and Pembroke, 
'08) 
Homer, W. Va. 
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Habino, C. H. 

(MaiiochmetU and New Col- 
lege, w; 

96 Everit St., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Harrison, J. B. 

(Wathington and Lincoln, *10) 
University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Hartlbt, R. V. L. 

(Vtak and St. John't, '10) 
85 Crooke Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hartley, R. W. 

(Utah and Exeter, '07) 
No address obtainable. 

Havens, V. B. 
(New Jeney and Christ Church, 
'18) 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

Hawkins, C. F. 
(Mastaehutettt and BaUiol, *H,) 
WiUiams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Hates, J. D. 

(Ohio and Merton, '11) 
Tsinau, Shantung, China. 

Helm, R. 
(Florida and Exeter, '11) 
No address obtainable. 

Henrt, R. L., Jr. 

(Illinois and Worcester, 'Oi) 
Capt. 5th Co., F. S. T. C, 
Fort Sheridan, 111. 

Hbrino, H. B. 
(Maryland and Oriel, '11) 
Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Herring, D. O. 

(New Jersey and Merton, W) 
88 Cleveland Lane, 
Princeton, N. J. 



Hersbt, R. B. 

(West Virginia and Christ 
Church, '17) 
Guyandotte, W. Va. 
R. 0. T. C, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind. 

HlLLEY« H. S. 

(Kentucky and Jesus, 'U) 

Southeastern Christian Col- 
lege, 
Auburn, Ga. 

Hinds, H. 
(NoHh Dakota and Queen's, 
Vi) 
c/o Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., 
New York City. 

Hoffman, M. J. 

(Michigan and Exeter, '10) 
Central College, 
Pella, Iowa. 

HOLLMANN, E. F. 

(California and St. John'^, 'U) 
Medical School, 

Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

HOLMAN, F. E. 

(Utah and Exeter, '08) 
Boston Building, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Holt, H. H. 
(Vermont and Exeter, '05) 
St. John's Military Academy, 
Delafield, Wis. 

Holtzclaw, B. C. 

(Georgia and Queen's, '14) 
Perry, Ga. 
1st Bat., F. A. R. 0. T. C, MUi" 
tary Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

HOMAN« P. T. 

(Oregon and Lincoln, 'H) 
218 W. 7th St., 
Erie, Pa. 
y. Af. C. A. with British Army in 
Mesopotamia. 
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HooTON, E. A, 

(WUeontin and VniverHt^, '10) 
Peabody Mosenm^ 
Cambridge^ Mass. 

Hopkins^ C. 

(Conecticut and Balliol, *17) 
Box 401, 

Madison, Conn. 
£o. 6, R. O. T. C, 

Plaitshurg, N. Y. 

HoKSBtCK, S. K. 

(Colorado and Christ Chmrch, 
Vi) 

505 N. Carroll St., 
Madison, Wis. 
U, S, Tariff Commission, 

HUBBLK, £. P. 

(lUinois and Queen's, '10) 
Capt., Comdg., 2nd Bat., 
S4Srd Infantry, 
Camp Grant, 

Rockford, 111. 

HUBBBLL, P. £. 

(North Carolina and Jesus, 'H) 

Park Mountain, 

Surry County, N. C. 

HUCKABT, G. C. 

'(Louisiana and Wadham, '08) 
Louisiana State School for 
the Blind, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Hudson, H. G. 

(Illinois and Queen's, '11) 
Bishop HaU 7, 
Andover, Mass. 

Hull, L. C, Jr. 

(Michigan and Brasenose, '07) 

117 Wall St., 
New York City. 

HULLEY, B. M. 

(Florida and Christ Church, 
'17) 
Lakeside, Ohio. 



HURLBT, G. 

(Rhode Island and 
'07) 
1816 Turk's Head Bldg., 
Providence, R. I. 
Special Asst., Department of 
State. 

Htdrick, J. L. 

(South Carolina and Lincoln, 

'08) 
Rockefeller Foundation, 
6l Broadway, 
New York City. 

Isaacs, H. R. 

(Delaware and Exeter, '06) 
208 N. Harrison St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Jackson, E. B. 

(Colorado and Brasenose, 'H) 
Brasenose College^ 
Oxford, England. 
In Military Service, U. S. A. 

Jackson, J. H. 

(Louisiana and Wadham, '07) 
Shreveport, La. 

Jacobson, B. H. 

(Utah and Exeter, 'Oi) 
8869 Highland Drive, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Jambs, A. P. 

(Virginia and Worcester, '07) 
116 West Winter St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Jkpson, W. C. 

(Nevada and HeHford, 'U) 
Hertford College, 
Oxford, England. 
Am, Ambulance, 12 Rue Ray- 
nouard, Paris, France, 

JOHANBON, J. M. 

(Washington and Exeter, 'Oi) 
4580 14th Ave., N. E., 
Seattle, Wash. 
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J0HNB9 L. 

(Wisconsin and University, 
'16) 
University College^ 
. Oxford^ England. 

Johnson, W. C. 

(Rhode Island and New Col- 
lege, '11) 
Mt Vernon St., 
Winchester, Mass. 

Johnson, W. W. 

(Oregon and Pembroke, '08) 
General Electric Co., 
38 Commercial St., 
West Lynn, Mass. 

Jones, T. H. 

(Kentucky and Exeter, 'IS) 
Arcadia, Fla. 
BaU 6, R. O. T. C, Military 

Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Jordan, W. C. 

(Maine and Queen's, '07) 
Y. M. C. A., 

Wuchang, China. 

Karstbn, K. G. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 
'11) 
Fumald Hall, 

Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Keeny, S. M. 

(Pennsylvania and Merton, 
'16) 
c/o Miss Rhoda Keeny, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 
BrUtsh F. M. C. A., Wodehouse 
Road, 
Bombay, India. 

Keith, B. F. 

(Maine and Jesus, '08) 
Old Town, Maine. 



Keith,. Cha& A. 

(Arkansas and Exeter, '07) 
Kentucky State Normalj 
Richmond, Ky. 

Keith, E. D. 

(Connecticut and Oriel, '10) 
917 Fulton Road N. W., 
Canton, Ohio. 

Kelso, A. P. 

(Pennsylvania and Worcester, 
'10) 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 

Kendall, W. L. 

(Oklahoma and Brasenose, '04) 
Smith Typewriter Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Four Minute Man, 

Kennard, E. H. 

(California and Exeter, '08) 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kern, E. E. 

(Maine and TrinUy, '11) 

ISO West 87th St., 
New York City. 
0. T. C, Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Ketbs, J. N. 

(Kansas and Wadham, '18) 
1106 West St., 
Emporia, Kan. 

KixnER, P. 

(Maryland and Oriel, 'Oi) 
52 Broadway, 
New York City. 

KiRKPATRICK, J. H. 

(Alabama and Queen's, '0^) 
c/o Noble, Estabrook, and 
McHarg, 
115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Kline, E. K. 

(Oklahoma and Pembroke, V7) 
Wyoming State University, 
Laramie, Wyo. 
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Ktlk^ J. W. 

(MUiiinppi and Pembroke, 
'18) 

Batesville, Miss. 

TjACT, B. R.^ Jr« 

(North Carolina and Woreeeier, 
W) 
R. F. D., No. 1, 

WiUow Spring, N. C. 
Chaplain llSth F. A., Camp 
Sevier, Greenville, S. C. 

I«AFFITTS^ L. S. 

(Florida and Exeter, 'IB) 

Lloyd, Fla. 
Bat. 1,F.A. R. O. T. C, Military 

Dept., 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Lanok, R. L. 

(Oklahoma and St. John's, '10) 
933 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Larbbn, J. A. O. 

(Iowa and Queen's, '11) 

Park Region Lnther College, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Lkty, S. L. 

(Delaware and Hertford, '11) 
7 Perkins Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Light, F. C. 

(New Mexico and Hertford, 

'08) 
SUver City, N. M. 

Lincoln, £. E. 

(Ohio and Lincoln, '08) 
10 Avon St, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Little, J. C. 

(Indiana and Braienose, '17) 
Liberty, Ind. 
Lieut., F, A,, 3rd Bat, Group, 166 

Depot Brigade, Camp Travis, 

Texas. 



LifOTD, B. R. 

(W'est Virginia and Wadhasn, 
'06) 
U. S. Geological Snrrej, 
Washington, D. C. 

LocuB, A. LbR. 

(Pennsylvania and Hertford, 

w; 

Howi^ Uniyersity, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lockwood, T. p. 

(Missouri and Exeter, 'IS) 
5710 Cates Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
iScole MUitaire d' ArtUlerie, Fon- 
tainebleau. Address, American 
Express Co., Paris. 

Looms, R. S. 

(Massachusetts and New Col- 
lege, '10) 
University of Illinois, 

Urbana, 111. 

LOWDKRMILK, W. C. 

(Arizona and Wadham, 'IB) 
Tonto National Forest, 
Payson, Aris. 

Ltans, C. JL 

(Oregon and Worcester, '10) 
4203 Bryn Mawr Road, 
Oakland Station, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ltman, E. 

(Vermont and Trinity, '11) 
198 King St., 
Burlington, Vt 

Lttlk, R. R. 

(New York and Merton, 'H) 

306 West 100th St., 
New York City. 

McCarlxt, T. T. 

(Mississippi and Merton, '08) 
Union Bank Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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McLank, J. R. 

(New Hampihire and Magda- 
len, *07) 
Merchants' Bank Bldg., 
Manchester^ N. H. 

McLkan, McD. K. 

(Texai and Chriit Chureh, '10) 
University Park^ 
Dallas, Tex. 

Mahaffis, C. D. 

(Oklahoma and St. John's, '05) 
Dept. of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mannino-Smith, F. 

(Weet Virginia and Queen'e, 
'18) 
6S1 Eleventh Ave., 
Huntington, Va. 

March, M. L. 

(Indiana and Exeter, *H) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 

Mabsh, a. H. 

(Nebraika and Kehle, '08) 
603 South 81 St St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mato, T. F. 

(Miseiteippi and St Johm'e, 

Co. 4, Inf., O. T. C, 
Leon Springs, Tex. 

Means, P. B. 

(Nebraska and St. John's, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Mkans, T. 

(Connecticut and Merton, *11) 
American Ambulance, 
12 Rue Raynouard, 
Paris, France. 



Mkrbiam, H. O. 

(Wyoming and lAncoln, 'Oi) 
Reed College, 
Portland, Ore. 

Mkrbill, R. V. 

(Ittinois and Battiol, 'IS) 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Mksbrtbt, a. B. 

(New Hampshire and New Col- 
lege, '08) 
6 Webster Ave., 
Hanover, N. H. 

Mktzokr, F. D. 

(Washington and Wadham, 
'08) 
617 Taooma Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

MiLLKN, W. B. 

(Iowa and Pemhroke, '08) 
617 Dajrton Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Miller, D. P. 
(Colorado and Lincoln, '16) 
Y. M. C. a., 

Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay, India. 

Miller, L. R. 

(Kansas and Merton, '16) 
Y. M. C. A. 
Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay, India. 

Mills, W. P. 

(South Carolina and Christ 
Church, '07) 
Y. M. C A. 
Peking, China. 

Mitchell, H. S. 
(Minnesota and New Ccttege, 
'OS) 
UniTcrsitj Clubj 
Washington, D. C. 
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MOHLKB, F. M. 

(Kan9a9 and St. John\ *0B) 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. Stadent 
Hostelj 
Hong Kongi China. 

Moifls, E. W. 

(Oeorgia and Chriit Church, 

1206 Third Natl. Bk. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Oa. 
Capt, 326th Infantry. 

Monroe, M. M. 

(Idaho and Braienose, '17) 
Buhl, Idaho. 

MORAN, H. A. 

(Calif omia and Wadham, '05) 
124 East 28th St., 
New York City. 
y. M.C.A, Work in Russia. 

ilLORLKY, C. D. 

(Maryland and New College, 
'10) 
Curtis Puhlishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

MORLEY, F. 

(Maryland and New College, 
'17) 
2026 Park Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bat, 1, R. O. r. C, 
Fort Myer, Va, 

Morrow, McE. F. 

(Idaho and Warceiter, W) 
Box 1S68, 
Boise, Idaho. 

MOSELEY, J. C. 

(Oklahoma and Merton, '17) 
512 Summit Ave., 
Lawton, Okla. 
Lieut,, S2nd Div., 

Camp Mc Arthur, Tex. 

MOSLBT, T. J. 

(Texas and St. John's, '08) 
8185 Highland Place, 
Cleveland Park, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



Mow, B. M. 

(Idaho and Jesus, 'U) 

8485 Van Buren St., 
Chicago, 111. 

Murray, E. W. 
(Kansas and Si. John's, '04J 
1608 Louisiana St., 
L«awrence, Kan. 

Nash, E. V. 

(Missouri and Oriel, '16) 
Y, M. C. A., 

Wodehonse Road, 
Bombay, India.' 

Natestad, H. D. 

(South Dakota and Brasenose, 
'17) 
Flandreau, S. D. 

Nauolb, E. B. 

(Texas and New College, '16) 
New College, 

Oxford, England. 
With British Y. M.C.A. in India. 

Nklson, C. D. 

(Arkansas and Pembroke, '10) 
87 Abbot St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Y. M. C. A. Secy, to camp of 
German prisoners. 

Nelson, D. T. 

(North Dakota and New Col- 
lege, 'U) 
Mayville, N. D. 
JR. O. T. C, Co, IS, Fort Snell- 
ing, Minn. 

Newhall, p. 

(Connecticut and Magdalen, 
'16) 
795 Sumner Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 
R. F. A, Training School, Lord's 
Cricket Ground, London, N. W. 

Niles, E. a. 

(New Hampshire and Christ 
Church, '17) 
Concord, N. H. 
Aviation School, M. I. T., Cam- 
bridge. Mass, 
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N1LB8, E. H. 
(Maryland and Hertford, '18) 
10th Co., 5th Div., Tr. Reg., 
Fort Myer, Va. 

NnoN, P. 

(Cannecticwi and BaUiol Vi) 
Bowdoin College^ 
Bnuiflwick, Maine. 
Atit. Executive Secy,, Maine 
Public Safety Com., State Ch., 
Four Minute Men, 

Noble, G. B. 

(Woihington and Woreetier, 
'IS) 
University of Wisconain, 
Madison, Wis. 

NORTELL, G. W. 

(South Dakota and Queen% 
'07) 
Craig, Colo. 

Olmbtsd, J. M. D. 

(Vermont and Queen'i, '08) 
SOS Spring Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 
Medical Service in France, 

Ormond, a. H. 

(New Jersey and Oriel, '10) 
155 N. 14th St., 
East Orange, N. J. 

OfBORNK, J. I. 

(Indiana and Chriet Church, 

'11) 

Livingston Hall, 

Colmnbia University, 

New York City. 

Paradise, S. H. 

(Connecticut and BaUiol, 'H) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 
In Military Service, U, S. A, 

Patton, F. L. 

(Ohio and Pembroke, 'IS) 

174 N. Monroe Ave., 

Columbus, Ohio. 



Paul^ J. R. 
(Sauih Carolina and Chriet 
Chmrch, 'IS) 
94 Church St, 
Charleston, S. C. 

Pearl, W. A. 

(Michigan and Oriel, '16) 
St. Johns, Mich. 
Am, Red Crois MU. Hoipital, 

No, 1, NeuUly-eur-Seine, Parie, 

France, 

fmimmhD, W. G. 
(New Jereey and Merton, 'H) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Penniman, T. K. 

(Vermont and Trinity, '17) 
Meriden, N. H. 

PiFBR, C. A. 

(Indiana and Pembroke, '08) 
United Shoe Machinery Co., 
205 Lincoln St 
Boston, Mass. 

Platt, R. C. 

(Michigan and Hertford, '06) 
No address obtainable. 

Porter, D. R. 

(Maine and Trinity, '04) 
124 East 28th St, 
New York City. 
Directing Y. M, C, A, work in 
armies and prison camps. 

Porter, E. F. 

(North I>akota and Qmoen's, 
'IS) 
Ellendale, N. D. 

Post, L. A. 

(Pennsylvania and New Col- 
lege, 'IS) 
Y. M. C. A., Wodehouse Rd., 
Fort Bombay, India. 
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FanmR, F. M. 

(New Jenep and ChrUi 
ChureK *08) 
Rutgers Preparatory School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

PucB, B. M. 

(New Jenejf amd Wadkam, 

76 Nicholas Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

^nd Lieut, Co. 9, 3rd Tr. Bat, 
154, Depot Brigade, Camp 
Meade, Md, 
Prichard, S. V. O. 

(California and St John't, '16) 
St. John's College, 
Oxford, England. 

Prickstt, W. 
(Delaware and Trinity, '15) 
1507 W. 14th St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
2nd Lieut, F. A., U. S. Eapd. 
Force in France, 

Putnam, O. E. 

(Kaneae and Chriei Church, 
'08) 
Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

QniOLXT, H. S. 

(Minneioia and Hertford, '11) 
Graduate College, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Railsback, L. O. 

(Woihington and Lineoln, '05) 
Lamont, Wash. 

Rakd, O. R. 
(North Carolina and Oriel, V8) 
Box 17> 

Montgomery, Ala. 
Co. 12, R. 0. T. C„ Military 
Branch, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ranbt, W. F. 
(Nehraeka and Hertford, *10) 

15 S. Mills St., 
Madison, Wis. 



Ransom, J. C. 

(Tenneteee and Chriet Church, 
'10) 
1st Lieut, F. A., U. S. Bxpd. 
Force in France, 
c/o Adjutant General, 
Washington, D. C. 



Ray, J. V. 

(Wett Virginia and 
Church, '16) 
1210 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 



Rkid, a. G. 

(Colorado and Merton, '08) 
R. F. D. No. 1, 
Zillah, Wash. 

RiiD, F. A. 

(Virginia and Qween'e, '08) 
c/o Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett, 
62 Cedar St., 
New York City. 

Rick, J. A., Jr. 

(Louieiana and Queen's, '11) 
5478 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 

Richardson, R. M. D. 
(New Jersey and Christ 
Church, '16) 
c/o T. J. Todd, 
Dunellen, N. J. 
Ensign, U. S. N., c/o Com. U. S. 
Patrol Forces, Brest, France. 

Rioos, L. H. 

(South Dakota and Lineoln, 
'IS) 
Oahe, Hughes Co., S. D. 

RiNAKKR, S. M. 

(Nebraska and Battiol, W) 
940 The Rookery, 
Chicago, IlL 
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ROBBRTS, E. N. 

(Wyoming and Ejteter, '10) 

SO SneU Hall 

University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Robins, T. E. 

(Penntylvania and ChrUt 
Church, V4) 
Woolley Park, Wantage, 
Berks, England. 

ROCKEY, O. 

(Pennsylvania and Queen's, 

'17) 
Stone Harbor, N. J. 

RoDOBRfl, J. J. 

(Alabama and Jesui, *08) 
No address obtainable. 

RoOBRfl, F. W. 

(Ariaona and Exeter, 'H) 
Ronald Press, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York City. 

RooBRs, W. McM. 
(Miirieeippi and Si. John'; 

'11) 
1400 Empire Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Capt, F, A. 

Rollins, A. E. 
(WiiconHn and Worcester, '05) 
890 Clement Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

RUSHTON, W. 

(Alabama and Trinity, '16) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 

RVSBBLL, F. F. 

(New York and Brasenose, 
'11) 

422 Greene Aye., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Rtpins, S. I. 
(Minnesota and Hertford, 'H) 

26 Conant Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

St. Clair, A. L. 

(Nevada and Wadham, '07) 
Deeth, Nev. 

St. John, J. H. 

(Iowa and Merton, '14) 
Merton College, 
Orford, England. 

Sandbrs, a. G. 

(Texas and Magdalen, '07) 
Emory, Va. 

SCHABFFBR, J. N. 

(Pennsylvania and Oriel, '05) 
25 South West End Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 



flCRBLLBNS, R. 

(Pennsylvania and Christ 
Church, '08) 
American Embascry, 
London, England. 

SCRMITT, B. E. 

(Tennessee and Merton, '05) 
Western Resenre Uniyersity, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Government work in Washington, 

SCROLZ, R. F. 

(Wisconsin and Woreeeter, '04) 
University of California, 
Berkeley, CaL 

SCHXTTT, W. E. 

(New York and Brasenose, '04) 

Maplecroft, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

ScooN, R. M. 
(New York and Merton, '07) 
19 Cleveland Lane, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Scott, N. D. 

(Iowa and Merion, *16) 
Merton College, 
Oxford, England. 

Sharp, S. S. 

(Wyoming and Exeter, *H) 
Exeter College, 
Oxford, England. 
In Military Service, U. S. A, 

Shxpardson, W. H. 

(New York and BaUiol, '10) 
The Woodward, 
Connecticut Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 

Shbrburnb, J. C. 

(Vermont and Wadham, *04) 
Randolph, Vt. 

Shbro, L. R. 

(Wiecontin and 'New College, 

'W 

Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Shipley, J. LsR. 

(Arkansas and St. John's, '11) 
1402 South Grand Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Asst, Surgeon, U, S, N. R. F. 

SlMP0ON, R. H. 

(Indiana and Brasenose, 'IS) 

44 The Ardmore, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sinclair, J. H. 

(Maryland and Lincoln, '08) 
909 West Genesee, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Smith, F. T. 

(Massachusetts and Oriel, '16) 
No address obtainable. 

Smith, J. £. 

(Nebraska and Hertford, '08) 
Eureka College, 
Eureka, 111. 



Smtth, M. G. 
(Tenneesee and Hertford, *11J 
512 Wheat Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
Capt, in Coast Artillery. 

Snow, M. G. 

(New Hampehire and Magdeh 
len, '18) 
Snow, Snow and Cooper, 
Rochester, N. H. 
U. S. Army, no details, 

SOULB, H. W. 

(Maine and Worcester, 'OS) 
D. C. Heath & Co., 
23 1-245 W. S9th St, 
New York City. 

Spalding, D. P. 

(Rhode Island and Merton, '17) 
299 Vermont Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 
Dto. of Stat, Council of National 
Defense. 

Spauldino, C. a. 

(Arizona and St. John's, '08) 
1781 North Lake Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Spauldino, G. F. 

(Arizona and St. John's, 'IS) 

Rugby School, 
Rugby, England. 

Spbrry, W. L. 

(Michigan and Queen's, '04) 
50 Brimmer St., 
Boston, Mass. 

STfePHBNB, F. D. 

(California and St. John's, 'IS) 
1775 Las Palmas Ave., 
Hollywood, Cal. 
Lieut., French Artillery, address 
c/o American Express, Paris. 

Stephenson, R. M. 

(Indiana and Balliol, '16) 
Balliol College, 
Oxford, England. 
Royal Artillery, St. John's Wood, 
London. 
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Stbtsks, a. M. 
(Conneciieut and BMM, 'OS) 
2226 Loring Place, 
New Yoric City, 
U. S. N. R. F. in France. 

SrCKSKTON, O. B. 

(Florida and Chrifi Church, 

Christ Church, 
Oxford, England. 

U. S. N., American Embaeey, 
London, 

Stockton, W. T. 

(Florida and Wadham, V8) 
Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Capt, 320th F. A. 

Stolz, H. R. 
(Calif omia and Queen'e, '10) 
First Lieut, M. R. C, 
Fort Riley, Kan. 

Stratton, W. W. 

(Utah and Lincoln, '13) 

78 N St., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Stricklxr^ R. p. 

(Weet Virginia and Si. John'e^ 
W) 
Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Stuart, W. A. 

(Virginia and Balliol, '10) 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 
0. T. C, FoH Myer, Va, 

Stuart, W. S. 

(Kentucky and Queen'e, '08) 
110 South 6th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 
6th Div., Tr. Reg., Fort Myer, Va. 

Stumbero, G. W. 

(Louisiana and Exeter, 'IS) 
American Embassy, 
5 Rue de Chaillot, 
Paris, France. 



SULUTAN, W. M. 

(Rhode Uland and St. John'; 

6SS Broadway, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Plaiteburg, 2nd Camp. 

Swain, F. G. 

(Wyoming and Wadham, 'IS) 
419 N. Milton Ave., 
Whittier, Cal. 

Swarte, C. B. 

(Penneylvania and Merton, 

'11) 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Tabsr, H. a. 

(Rhode Uland and St. John'e, 
'10) 
Hotchkiss School, 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Tabbr, N. S. 
(Rhode Uland and St. John'; 
'IS) 
129 Taber Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 

Taylor, R. T. 

(Kentucky and Christ Church, 
'16) 
c/o P. D. Taylor, 
La Grange, Ky. 
WUh Am. Army Abroad. 

Tbtlib, J. 

(Minnesota and Pembroke, '10) 
Sing aug chow, 
Honan, China. 

Thatbr, W. W. 

(New Hampshire and Magdor 
len, '06) 
107 N. Main St., 
Concord, N. H. 

Thomas, J. R. 

(Montana and Jesus, '07) 
Box 98, 

Butte, Mont 
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Thomas, M. D. 
(Utah and Lincoln, *H) 
Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England. 
Am. Ambulance, 12 Rue Ray- 
nouard, Paris, France. 

Thompson, Q. U. 

(Alabama and Pembroke, '11) 
Citronelle, Ala. 

TlOBRT, J. J. 

(Tennessee and Pembroke, 'OJ^) 
State University of Ken- 
tacky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

TOMLINSON, B. 

(Illinois and Christ Church, 

w; 

Watertown, Fla. 
Capt., 320th F. A., Gordon 
Branch, Atlanta, Ga. 

TOWLES, E. S. 

(South Carolina and Magdalen, 
V6) 
Mississippi A. & M. College, 
Starkville, Miss. 

TowsoN, H. D. 

(Georgia and Merton, 'IS) 
Eastman, Ga. 

Trantham, H. 

(North Carolina and Christ 
Church, '06) 
Baylor Uniyersity, 
Waco, Texas. 

Tryon, F. G., 

(Minnesota and Balliol, '16) 

8801 Seventh St. N. E., 

Washington, D. C. 

Div. of Stat., Council of National 

Defense. 

Tuckbr, B. D. 

(Virginia and Christ Chureh, 
'06) 
St Paul's Memorial Church, 
University, Va. 



Turlington, E. W. 

(North Carolina and Lincoln, 

'11) 

University of North Caro- 
lina, 
Chapel HiU, N. C. 

Tuttle, N. 

(Maine and Trinity, '17) 
Gorham^ Me. 
Co. 6, N. E. Reg., Plattsburgh. 

Unsworth, W. S. 

(Nevada and Wadham, '08) 
Care Rev. Samuel Unsworth, 
Reno, Nev. 

Van dbr Zee, J. 

(Iowa and Merton, '06) 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Van Fleet, E. H. 

(Ohio and St. John's, '17) 
752 Ep worth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Co. C, 20 Bat., U. S. Signal Corps. 

Van Santtoord, G. 

(Connecticut and Oriel, 'IS) 
Winchester College, 
Winchester, England. 

Vincent, G. C. 

(Ohio and Queen's, 'Oi) 

South Park Presbyterian 
Church, 
Newark, N. J. 

Voot, W. C. 

(Oklahoma and Hertford, '11) 
No address obtainable. 

VOWLBS, G. R. 

(North Dakota and St. John's, 
W) 
1016 Sixth St, So., 
Fargo, N. D. 

Wadb, T. H. 

(Georgia and Eseter, '06) 
Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. 
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Wallacb^ B. B. 

(Minneiota and Pembroke, *0i) 
620 Uniyersity Places 
Evanston, IlL 
Wallbsbr^ J. G. 

(I<ma and Oriel, *0i) 
173 W. 77th St., 
New York City. 

Wallis, W. D. 

(Maryland and Wadham, W) 

244 Effie St., 
Fresno, Cal. 

WasbinotoNj E. F. 

(Delaware and Si. John\ W) 
59 John St, 
New York City. 

Watkinb, J. JL 

(Michigan and Oriel, '11) 
924 Ford Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Wbbbb^ C. J. 

(Maryland and Qneen^ 'H) 
ISO S. Patterson Park Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
iBnd Bat, F. A. 0. T, C, Fort 
Myer, Va, 

Wb&lbin, p. p. 

(Louisiana and Queen'e, 'H) 

58S0 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La. 

Wbit, a. B. 

(Wieconein and Oriel, W) 
Racine College, 
Racine, Wis. 

Whallon, a. K. 

(Indiana and Wadham, W) 
Presbyterian Mission, 
Paoting-fn, China. 

Whitaker, a. p. 

(Tennessee and New College, 
'17) 
418 Cumberland Ave. W., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bat. C, Artillery, Tenn, National 
Quard. 



WHrrcoMB, P. W. 

(Kansas and Wadham, '11) 
Osborne Road, 

Walton-on-Thames, 
England. 

Wurrm, A. 

(Alabama and Christ Church, 
W) 
HontsriUe, Ala. 

Whitblbt, O. a. 

(Colorado and Merton, 'OS) 
Ely, Nev. 

WHrrEHEAD, G. S. 

(Georgia and Balliol, *16) 
Carlton, Ga. 

leth Co., R. 0. T. C, FoH Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga. 

WlCKBB^ C. F. 

(Connecticut and BaUiol, W) 
Legation of the U. S. A. 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

Wilcox, H. A. 

(Wyoming and St, John's, '17) 
Box 324, 

Laramie, Wyo. 

WiLLABD, B. C. 

(New York and University, 

Ethical Culture School, 
85 Central Park West, 
New York City. 

Williams, H. L. J. 

(Georgia and Christ Church, 
V8) 
University Campus, 
Athens, Ga. 
Capif. of Infantry. 

Williams, J. M. 

(Illinois and Oriel, '17) 
1125 N. Gulena Ave., 
Dixon, 111. 
Bat. F., F. A., Ill Nat'l Guard. 
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WlLLlAMM, W. L. O. 

(North Dakota and M§rton, 
'10) 
Miami University^ 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Wilson, C. A. 

(MaMiachuietts and Worcefter, 
'08) 
58 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wilson, C. C. 

(Vermont and Trinity, W) 
The Church of Our Saviour, 
Roslindale, Mass. 

Wilson, J. H. 

(Vermont and Trinity, 'H) 
Trinity College, 
Oxford, England. 
Am. Exped. Force, 

Wilton, S. M. 

(Nevada and Wadham, '10) 
No address obtainable. 

WiNANS, £. J. 

(Oregon and Pembroke, '07) 
M. £. Mission, 
Peking, China. 

WiNO, S. T. 

(Ohio and Wadham, '07) 
84 West 44th St., 
New York City. 

Winston, J. H. 

(North Carolina and Christ 
Church, '04) 
First Natl. Bank BIdg., 
Chicago, 111. 
Four Minute Man. 

WOODROW, J. W. 

(Iowa and Queen's, '07) 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. 



WoODROW, M. F. 

(Kentucky and Christ Church, 
'07) 
Care Mr. F. £. Parham, 
115 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Woodruff, E. P. 

(Texas and Lincoln, '16) 
Bat. 2, F. A. O. T. C, 
Leon Springs, Tex. 

Woody, C. H. 
(Oregon and St. John's, '11) 

98 Le Marchant St, 
Halifax, N. S. 
Canada. 

WORTHBN, J. W. 

(New Hampshire and New Col- 
lege, '10) 
20 Auburn St, 
Concord, N. H. 

Yates, S. 

(Washington and Lincoln, '11) 
Moran School, 
Manitou Park, 

Rolling Bay, Wash. 

Yntbma, H. E. 

(Michigan and Wadham, 'H) 

548 Church St, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Young, P. M. 

(South Dakota and Oriel, 'Oi) 
Mitchell, S. D. 

Zbbk, C. F., Jr. 

(Louisiana and Queen's, '10) 
Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, 
Dallas, Texas. 

ZlSOLBR, W. A. 

(Iowa and Wadham, '10) 
R. O, X. C, 

Fort Snelling, Minn. 
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Abbot^ M. a. 
(Worceiter) 
Yale Station^ 

New Haven, Conn. 

Abbot, W, C. 
(Balliol) 

Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Allin, C. D. 

(Si. John'i, 'Oi) 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Babb, H. W. 

(Chriit Church and Worcester) 
60 Wendell St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Bbnnbtt, C. a. a. 
(Queen's, *0i) 
855 Yale Station, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Blackburn, C. A. C. 
(MagdaUn, '96) 
68 Broad St, 
New York City. 

BOSWORTH, T. S. 

(Lincoln) 

New York Times, 
Times Square, 
New York City. 

Bremer, J. L. 
(Balliol, '97) 

295 Marlborough St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Burraoe, C. 

(NoncoUegiate, '06) 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Cabot, S. P. 

(NoncoUegiate, *90) 
St George's School, 
Newport, R. I. 



Cammann, D. M. 

(ChrUt Church, TB) 
University Club, 
New York City. 

Clsmons, W. H. 

(NoncoUegiate, 'Oj^) 
Presbyterian College, 
Nanking, China. 

Cobb, Candler 
(Oriel, '07) 
59 Wall St, 

New York City. 

COOLIDOE, J. L. 

(Balliol, '96) 

7 Fayerweather St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Cooper, W. R. 
(Queen's, '12) 

107 Washington St, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Corbin, J. 
(Balliol, *9i) 

131 East 15th St, 
New York City. 

Craig, Hardin 
(Exeter, W) 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Crook, W. Harris 

(Lincoln and Manchester, '07) 
104 Chestnut St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Cru, R. L. 
Park Ave. & 68th St., 
New York City. 

Denbigh, J. H. 
(Brasenose, *87) 
2676 Creston Ave., 
New York City. 

DOUOHERTT, M. T. 

(Merton, '09) 
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EAmrwooD, J. P. B. 
(New College) 
68 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

EOLBSTON^ H. p. 

(Broienoie) 
24 Nassau St., 

New York City. 

EOLBSTON^ V. H. 

(Broienote) 
24 Nassau St.^ 

New York City. 

Evans, A. O. 

(New College, '07) 
Harvard Club, 
New York City. 

Faust, E. S. 

(ChrUi Church, W) 
15 Dey Street, 
New York City. 

Frbund, J. C. 
(Eaeier, 'Tl) 
505 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
Fuller, B. A. G. 
(Christ Church, 'Oi) 
'Tween Waters, 
Sherbom, Mass. 

Obrould, G. H. 

(Noncollegiate, '99) 
Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Gordon, J. H. 
(Magdalen) 

Hall, Rt. Rev. A. C. A. 

(Christ Church, '66) 

Burlington, Vt. 

Hawtrey, G. H. C. 

(Si, Edmund Hall, '88) 



HoEBNi^, R. F. A. 

(BaUiol aind Magdalen, V9) 
Shady Hill Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

HoLSAPPLB, Rev. Llotd B. 
(St. John's, '07) 

3816 Davenport St., 
Omaha, Neb. 

Irbton, R. E. 
(BaUiol) 

806 Livingston St.^ 
Brooklyn, N, T. 

Jeffries, J. T. L. 
(Exeter, '11) 

105 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Judy, C. K. 
(Lincoln, '06) 

88 Lexington Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Kane, Henry B. 
(Wadham, '86) 

Narragansett, R. I. 

KoNio, G. F. H. 

(Christ Church) 

16 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 

Lake, K. 
(Lincoln, '91) 
Quincy St., 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Larned, Rev. Canon Albert 
(Exeter, 'Oi) 

Albany, N. Y. 

H. P. Laski 

1697 Cambridge St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Livingston, H. B. 
(Christ Church) 
«19 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
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LUQUER, L. 

9 CornhiU, 
Boston^ Mass. 

McFaddbn^ p. G. 
(Pembroke) 
85 William St, 
New York City. 

Marsh, R. McC. 
49 Wall St, 

New York City. 

Martin, B., Jr. 

(Chriii Church, W) 

Mason, M. P. 
(Corpus Christi, "99) 
Harvard, Mass. 

Mbios, Dwioht R. 
(MeHon, V8) 
The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Mbllbn, Chasb 

(Brasenose, *8i) 
27 Cedar St, 
New York City. 

Mbllbn, Clark 
(Brasenose, *8Ji,) 
101 Park Ave., 
New York City. 

Mbrriman, R. B. 
(BMiol) 

175 Brattle St, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

MiLBURN, DbTBRBUZ 

(Lincoln, W) 
54 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

Milburn, J. G., Jr. 
(Lincoln) 

54 Wall Street, 
New York City. 



MiLLBT, L. 

(University, '07) 
40 Wall St., 
New York City. 

MiNARD, A. £. 

(Noncollegiate, '06) 
Agricultural College, N. D. 

MORIARTY, G. H. 
(Christ Church) 

Moses, R. I. 
(Wadhatn) 

575 West End Ave., 
New York City. 

Newill, a. C. 
(Balliol, 77) 

Portland, Oregon. 

NiCKALLS, G. 

(Magdalen, '86) 
Quinnipiack Club, 
New Haven, Conn. 

NiCKALLS, V. 

(Magdalen) 

Northrop, G; N. 
(Magdalen, 'Oj^) 

University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
1st Lieut,, Adj, General's Dept., 
N. A,, 88th Div. 

NOSWORTHY, R. L. 

(Christ Church, 'Oj^) 
17 State Street, 
New York City. 

Oterstreet, H. a. 
(Balliol, '00) 
2291 Aquaduct Ave., 
New York City. 

Parker, Rt. Ret. E. M. 

(Kehle, '74) 
68 N. State St, 

Concord, N. H. 
Parsons, H. H. 
(Balliol) 
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Pbrcy, Lord Euitacb 
(ChrUi Church) 
British Embassy^ 
Washington, D. C. 

Philpot, H. S. 
(Trinity, ^76) 

Pitman, H. M. 
(MerUm, '09) 
15 Lenox Place, 
New Brighton, 

Staten Island, N. Y. 

Porter, R. H., 
(Wadham, '05) 
5 Paper Bdgs., 
Inner Temple, 

London, E. C, England. 

Prichard, Ret. H. Adyb 
(Trinity, '02) 

St. Mark's Church, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Pyemont, W. 
(Exeter) 

Pyle, D. H. McA. 
(Magdalen, '08) 
59 Wall St., 
New York City. 

Read, Conyers 
(Balliol) 

University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111. 

Rhinblander, Rt. Rbt. P. M. 
(Chrut Church, '93) 
251 S. 22nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richardson, W. K. 
(Balliol, '8i) 
806 Beacon St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Riker, T. W. 
(Queen's, 'Oi) 

University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 



Roberts, Rbt. Brian C. 

(Noncollegiate, '98) 
St. Stephen's Rectory, 
Westborough, Mass. 

Robinson, D. 
(Christ Church) 

SCHBNCK, FrBDRIC 

(BaUiol, '09) 
18 Gray's Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sheffield, D. St. E., 
(St. John's) 

Care R. H. Porter, 
64 Wall St., 

New York City. 

Sprino-Ricb, Sir Cbcil Arthur 
(Balliol) 

British Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Stephens, H. M. 
(Balliol, 77) 

University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Stephenson, C. S. 
(Magdalen) 

340 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

Stokes, A. P. 
(Noncollegiate, '12) 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Stuart-Wortley, R. 
(Balliol) 

The New Western, 
48th St., 

New York City. 

Thompson, Colin 
(THnity, '9J^) 

449 West Chestnnt St., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

TiBBiTs, Ret. J. K. 
(Exeter, '92) 
Concord, N. H. 
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TiTCHBNBR, £. B. 

(Brasenoie, '86) 
Cornell Heights^ 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Van Dyke, H., 3rd. 
(Magdalen) 
Princeton Club, 

Gramercy Park North, 
New York City. 

V08BUROH, K. 
(Lincoln) 

Warton, Rkv. W. M. 
(Queen'i) 

Wrbb, V. 
(Balliol, '12) 

Went, S. 

(St. John'i, '00) 
The Nation, 
20 Yesty St., 
New York City. 



White, G. J. S. 
(Exeter, '06) 
S East 48d St., 
New York City. 

Whitman, James S. 
(MeHon, '7^) 
212 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

WORTHINGTON, B. V, T. 

(Christ Church, '10) 
29 East 77th St, 
New York City. 

Wright, C. H. C. 
(Tnnity, '91) 

5 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Wright, A. T. 
(Nem College) 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this sixth day of October, 1917. 

[seal] Gertrude W. Sawyer, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 21, 1920.) 
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To W. W. Thayee, Business Manager, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 
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Oxonian for one year to 
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SYNOPSIS OF REQUIREMENTS FOR THE p 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THE CHOICE OF A COURSE AT OXFORD. 
RESULTS OF THE OCTOBER EXAMINATIONS. 
A RHODKS SCHOLAR AT THE DARDANELLES. 

By T. E. Robins. 
LOST COMRADES: A POEM. Bj W. C. G. 
PHINCETOX: THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

Bff R. M. ScooN. 
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THE 

AMERICAN OXONIAN 

A magazhw for past, present, and prospective Rhodes 

Scholars, for Oxford men living in America, for 

school, college and public libraries, and for 

that part of the geiwral public which is 

interested in the intellectual results 

of a great educational experiment. 



FEATURES FOR 1916 

A Second Manual for Prospective Rhodes Scholars^ 
dealing especially with the choice of a course at 
Oxford. 

Lists of men who arc successful in the qualifying 
examination and of those elected to go to Oxford in 
October. 

A series of articles on the adaptation of Oxford 
methods to American universities: Princeton, Yale» 
Columbia, Oberlin, Minnesota, and the University of 
Washington. 

A full discussion of the question, *^What do Rhodes 
Scholars think of preparedness?" 

A Rhodes Scholar's account of the Ford Peace 
Pilgrimage. 

In addition, the usual departments of Personals, 
Editorials, Reviews, Oxford News, and an Annual Ad- 
dress Book. 
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AMERICAN OXONIAN 

A magazine for past, present^ and prospective Rhodes 

Scholars, for Oxford men Uving in America, for 

school, college and pibblic libraries, and for 

that part of the general public which is 

interested in the intellectual results 

of a great educational experiment. 



FEATURES FOR 1916 

A Second Manual for Prospective Rhodes Scholars, 
dealing especially with the choice of a course at 
Oxford. 

Lists of men who are successful in the qualifying 
examination and of those elected to go to Oxford in 
October. 

A series of articles on the adaptation of Oxford 
methods to American universities: Princeton, Yale, 
Columbia, Oberlin, Minnesota, and the University of 
Washington. 

A full discussion of the question, ^^What do Rhodes 
Scholars think of preparedness?" 

A Rhodes Scholar's account of the Ford Peace 
Pilgrimage. 

In addition, the usual departments of Personals, 
Editorials, Reviews, Oxford News, and an Annual Ad- 
dress Book. 
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Volume 3 APRIL, 1916 No. 2 
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1. 1 

Y WHAT DS-TIIE RHODES SCHOLARS THINK OP 

\wjys,^'*yi).\i;ss? 

HffiPalfEDNKSS AND OUR POSITION IN THE 
WAR. By THE Editor. 

A RHODES SCHOLAR WITH THE FORD PEACE 
PARTY. By Ei.mre Davis. 

THE NKWI.Y ELECTED RHODES SCHOLARS. 

PASS AND HO.NORS COURSES AT OBERLIN COL- 
LEGE. Bf) Leirii Alexand^ir. 

LIBERALIZING THE CURRICULUM. By A. R. 

Beniia.m and J. M. JOHANSON. 

EDITORIALS AND REVIEWS. 



Pricfi 2S cents I Bx-Rhodes Scfaalon pay one doU&r eddl-l One doUar n year 
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Preparedness 



Arc you j^rc paring to keep the American 
()x()\ IAN alive fuwt ifcar^ Have ipm sent in your 
subscription yet for loiu? If you belong to the 
great majority of the lihodes ASchobws the ansicer 
is in the negative. The A:^ieuican Oxonian is 
like the Ford car, it can run a long xcay on its 
reputation, but there arc limits to all things. 

This year the magazine is being handled by a 
publislier on a commercial basis. As a business 
proposition it is on trial. If the lihodes iSeholars 
xcanl it they must support it. Y^'ou no longer get 
the editor s personal touch in the requests for 
subscriptions, but if you xcon't respond icithout 
that the maga:::ine is done for. If you believe it 
had better be dropped icrite to the editor and say 
so. If you think it should go on send '$j to the 
Geo. It ant a Publishing Co. today. 

DONT BE NEUTRAL! 
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Arc you preparing to keep the American 
OxoN lAX alive tuwt ifear? Have you aent in your 
Huhneriptiou yet for 19 la? If you belong to the 
great majority of the Rhodes Seholars the ansrcer 
/,v /// the negative. The Amp:kicax Oxonian is 
like the Ford ear, it ean run a long xcay on its 
reputation, hut there are limits to all things. 

This year the magazine is being handled by a 
publisher on a eonnnereial basis. As a hudness 
proposition it is on trial. If the Rhodes Scholars 
tcant it they must support it. You no longer get 
the editors personal touch in the requests for 
subscript ions J but if you zcori't respond tcithout 
that the magazine is done for. If you believe it 
had belter be dropped xcritc to the editor and say 
so. If you think it should go on send $'2 to ike 
Geo. lianta Publishing Co. today. 

DON'T BE NEUTRAL! 
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THE SYSTEM OF HQSOHS AT YAI.E. Bj/ C. A. A. 

BfiXSETT. 

RUPERT BROOKE. «j CiinisTopHEii Mobiey. 

THIliUTES TO MR. IIAWKSLEY. Bg G. R. Pahkis 

AVD F. J. \VvLie. 
OXFORD NEWS. Bi, C. H. Gb.vv. 
EDITORIALS: PERSONALS: REVIEWS. 
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Price 25 cents f Ex-Rhodes Scholars p«y one dollar addi- 1 One dollsr a ynr 
(1*. In England) ttional does to the Alumni Association. ) (te. In England) 



ADDRESSES 

Tile October minibcr will be the Annual Address Book. It 
will contain th(? American addresses (so far as they can be 
obtained) of ilie class which goes down in June and the Oxford 
addresses of iho new Rhodes Scholars who go up in October. 
Ex-Rhodes Scholars who i)lan to change their residence next year 
should notify the Editor promptly'. Changes can be made in the 
liht up to September 15. We have at present no addresses for the 
f<illowing men and should appreciate help in finding them. 

Anderson, D. B., *07. 

Buchholz, F. W., '05. 

Fitz, E. W., ni. 

Ford, E. J., U5. 

Gilson, Van W., '11. 

Hartley, R. W., '07. 

Ilydrick, J. L., '08. 

Piatt, R. C, '05. 

Rodgers, J. J., '08. 



Ik. 



w. 


C. CRITTENDEN, 

ATTORNBY AT LAW 
S19 California Street 


04 


SAN FRANCISCO GAL. 



FRANK E. HOLMAN, *08 
MEMBER 

Cheney, Jensen and Holman 

LAWYERS 
Salt Uke City Utah 



W. W. THAYER, 'OS 

Attorney at Law 

107 North Main St., 

Concord, New Hampshire 



THOMAS S. BELL, '05 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
82S Title Insurance Buildinf 



LOS ANGELES 



GAL. 



ADDRESSES 

Tlic October nunil)cr will be the Annual Address Book. It 
will contain the American addresses (so far as they can be 
obtained) of the class which goes down in June and the Oxford 
addresses of the new Rhodes Scholars who go up in October. 
Ex-Rliodes Scholars who plan to change their residence next year 
should notifj' the Editor promptly. Changes can be made in the 
list up to September 15. We have at present no addresses for the 
following men and should appreciate help in finding them. 

Anderson, D. B., '07. 

Buchholz, F. W., '05. 

Fitz,E. W., '11. 

Ford, E. J., '06. 

Gilson, Van W., '11. 

Hartley, R. W., '07. 

Hydrick, J. L., '08. 

Piatt, R. C, '05. 

Rodgers, J. J., '08. 




SECOND ANNUAL ADDRESS LIST 

Volumes OCTOBER, 1916 



No. 4 




OXONIAN 




By 



THb; HOXOKS DKGHEE AT COLUMBIA. 

KEPi*EI. AXI» J. J. COMS. 

MILITAKISM AND FEAR. fljK tiib Ej)1T0« 

OXTORI) NEWS: RESULTS OF SCHOOLS. 
C. H. Gbay. 

EDITORIALS. 

ADDRESS LISTS: 

Rhoilia Scliokrs, 1904-iaie. 

Old Oxonians not Rliodes Sflioliirs. 



11 



Price 25 cenU JRx-RIiodex Scholars pav one dollar addi-i One dollar t year 
(la. Id Eni^and) \ tfonal duo to the Aliminl Association. j (It. In 



Of Special Interest to Prospective Rliodes Scholars 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY HANDBOOK, being the Twenty-lint 

]\(lition of The Students* Handbook revised to September, 1914. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 85c. (postage 12c additional.) 

This book describes the conditions of Admission and Residence 
enforced by the University and Colleges; the courses of study and Examina- 
tinnh nrre.ssniy for the attainment of Degrees and Diplomat, and the facilities 
afforded for Sprcial Studv and Research. It gives a very complete account 
of the Scho^'lr^hip8 and Frizes offered by the University and Colleges: of 
the Rh:>drs Scholarships: of the privileges allowed to students coining from 
other UnivcrMtics, etc., etc. 

OXFORD AND THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. By. R. F. 

Scholz and S. K. Hombeck. Crown 8to. paper boards 85c. (postage 
8c additional.) 

"The primary object of this book is to present, in concise form, a large 
variety of facts which have been and are, in one way or another, of value or 
importance to thii>c who are interesttrd in the Rhodes Scholarships. The fre- 
(|ucnrv and the diversity of the inquiries which have been made, both 
otliciallv and unofriciilly, and especially the questions which have been 
a-ki'il by and of Rhodes Scholars, have suggested the practicability of an 
attempt to compile an elementary reference-book which shall contain 
answers to many of these queries." — From the Preface, 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers on receipt of price 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
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Attorney at Law 
PRICE. ALBl'RN. CRUM AND ALBURN 

Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND • OHIO 



JOHN C. SHERBURNE, "04 

Attorney and (Counselor at Lmm 

RANDOLPH. VERMONT 



PAULKIEFFER/04 

Attorney and Counselor at Law 
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NEW YORK CITY 



WILLIAM T. STOCKTON, '06 
Attomej at Law 

ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 



LAWRENCE C. HULL, JR. '07 



Counselor at Law 



63 WALL ST. NEW YORK 



CHARLES D. MAHAFFK, '05 
Attorney at Law 

802 Title & Trust BuHdlng 
PORTLAND. OREGON 



Geo. Banta Pubusring Company, Menasba, Wis. 
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THE HOXOKS DEGKKE AT COLUMBIA. By F. 1 
Kefi>kl and J. J. Coss. 

JIILITAHISM AND FEAR. Bg the Editob 

OXTORD XEIVS: RESULTS OF SCHOOLS. Bi/ 
C. H. Geat. 

EDITORIALS. 

ADDRESS LISTS: 

Rlio(k'» Scliolnr-s 1004-1916. 

OliI Osnniaiis ,wl Rliuilcs SrJiukrs. 



Price 25 cents J F.x-Rhodes SHiolara pey one dollar addi- \ One dollar a year 
(li. in England) [ tional does to the Alumni AKSoriHtlon. j (^ In Wn^i.»^\ 



A WORD ABOUT ADDRESSES 



No Address List is ever complete: we always lack a few 
addresses and some of those that we have become incorrect 
before the issue containing them is off the press. Never- 
theless we manage to keep the list accurate for about 97 
out of every 100 Rhodes Scholars, and with a little better 
cooperation we could make it 98. Although the list is 
printed as a number of the magazine only once a year, it 
is thoroughly revised every three months. If men will send 
ri'visions ])romptly for themselves and for their friends, 
we can keep it up to date. At present there are eight 
men "lost." If you know any of them or can find them« 
send us the address. Thev will not see this notice: our 
only chance of locating them is through the kindness of 
their friends. Thev are: 



Anderson, D. B., '07 
Buchholz, F. W., '06 
Fritz, K. W., '11 
Ford, K. J., '05 



Gilson, Van W., '11 
Piatt, R. C, '05 
Rodgers, J. J., '08 
Wilton, S.M., '10 
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C. CRITTENDEN, 

ATTORNBY AT LAW 
519 Cftlifornia Straet 


•04 


SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 

I 



FRANK E. HOLMAN, '08 

MEMBER 

Cheney, Jensen and Holman 

LAWYERS 
Salt Lake City Utah 



W. W. THAYER, '05 

Attorney at Law 

107 North Main St.. 

Concord, New Hampshire 



THOMAS S. BELL, *05 

ATTORNEY AT LAW 
825 Title Inturuice Building 



LOS ANGELES 



CAL. 



OXrORD UNIVERSITY HANDBOOK, being the Twenty-flpst 

Kdition of The Strnk-iils' Handbook revUed to September, 1914. 
Crown Hvo. Cloth H5c. (postagu^ l;?c additional.) 

This- ]•»••• k cJi'^rribes the c-"»ii<3itions of -\<imis*i »n and Residence 
i-nfoKnl liy tlic I'n'x ••i>itv :jr.il Cvllcite-: the cor.i^r.-. of btiJ'ly and Kxamina- 
t:- ns P! ir^^ary fr-r tli- .'ui:tii::i:i*nt ot l>cjirvP«4 and DipiiMTia-*, and the facilities 
jn'urdrl t i Sir<.:;il Stn-'.y aud Rfi-jr.h. li trivr*. a very con'.pli'te account 
of tiJv- S' !i.-.l;ir'hii'< and I'ri?-. ?. o:'\.rcd by the L'niver-ity i^ml Cnl1f;i»e.-*: of 
t' <• K'". •'«•■. S' i. lat.-s'nix: *ji the privilege.-* allowed to s-tudenis cuming frotn 
c.lh'. r 1.'i.:m:m;s. ?, cic, etc. 



OXFORD AND THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. By. R. F. 

Si'Ih^i/ .Mid S. K. llornbt'ik. Crown 8vo. paper Ijoards S5c. (postage 
ho :iddit](uial.) 

•*1 ':c i.:ii:j;i'-y t»!«'ic*. i.j' this Iv'-'k !* to i're?ent. in roncisc fonr, a Ur$re 
y.'-ri'tv « 1 f .-.f v\l:ii}i j ••%«• lui-i. and art, in ne v.>ay .-.r anoihfrr, of value rr 
i:.i, •.•:!. ■;..!. ♦ .• tIi-..-. \\]>> .iii- i:;Misi:d in the Rhodts Si'holar«hip>i. The fri*« 
'.•.^••.1. V .•'•.'l t'..i ■•■.V'. ••-•iv cf tl:e iii'iiiiries whii'h h.ive l.-een nvide, both 



" ' I *.• '■ 



'.IV .••:i! II!' • ••••.I'.y, anil c-j-ct ially the <;mi -ti'«::t whioh have been 
;!•'. •! "y -.ri'.! >i N::.'".. •; Si is. la:-, Iiax'- "-iv.L-eot-M the Vf*''^*'-"'''>'Jty of an 
a:!.';i : tv *.!■.; lie •n i. ! i.'^-nta'v rcf»''-»!« e-' k whi«*h shall contain 



..:•.-•.*; : • t.' I:." 



..i t 



■ % 



•15:i !j;.'."* — Fit'O; the i'tif-icc. 



/•i r .».;/. 'y .il I , ..''si'llci. .'.» ',.:U be u*v,t by tic /*;/?i'i>'frrx on rcccif't of price 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Tliirty-second Street, New York 
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JOHN C. SHERBURNE, *04 

A ttornay and Counsvlor at Law 

RANDOLPH. VERMONT 
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WILLIAM T. STOCKTON, '08 
Attorney at Law 

ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
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CHARLES D. MAH.AFFIE, '05 

Attorney at Law 
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OXFORD: A I'OKM. «/; rii«isT<ii4iK« Mom.KV. 
IS IT WOUTiHVHII.i;i'0 GOTO OXFOKl) IN WAR- 
TIME? an (.1. n. GiiTOEi>. 

CHEMISTKV AT OXFORD. B/i C. F. IIao Kix>. 

RESULTS OF THE OCTOREH EXAIIINATIONS. 

Y. il. C. A. CANTEEN WORK IN BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA. Bj/ 0. C. C.VK.111. iiAKi.. 

OXFORD NEWS. 11// C. H, Gb.m. 

EDITOUI.M.S: A CiiAtLnsoi. id Tin: HiioijE.i S(. ,- 

-\r.s; Lack or Cojii-ktitiov i-iiu iii;, S< i!ur..\i(Mm'S: 
Dii.vTii OF Rom;i(T Wakkkx: Tut .Xti.aniic Cvhjn 
Fak.m Colony; Out ok Tilt: Moi Tjis oi ItAiih:: a\;i 

SlC'JILIVGS. 

PERSON.VLS. 



aa«M Illi !'rTian i|:lii:;..:v..':l!;:-i':..':!!!!iM!i|!':::!;:|.:!:,|!|,L iilj.jiy 



Price 



t 25 cents I Bx-Itho(l«« SdioUn pay one dallar eddl-l One doIUr xyear 
tn Engkod) {uoomI duel to the Alumni AHod*Uon. / («■. la En^e^) 
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OXFORD .\f ILITARY HOSPITAL 

Od« •iiuiU Biibsciiphion for Mrs. Wylie's fund for coni- 
forb for woandcd soldb'fM;? in the Oxford Military Hospital 
U Uittnlcfully nimoltibcn-d by Mr*. Wylitr (more so tliao the 
fise of it deaervcd) ojid wt have her word for the fact that 
the nwd now is grtator than ever. It is time wo mode a 

the Editor at <mce u coutrfliulion for Dii's fund. Any atnjMmt, 
however amail, will be useful, and will have value as a testi- 
iniuitul of inlj^rest ae well. Of cDiine, tin; largtrr it is the 
better. Wo have our "bit" to do in Uiij wiw as weU as U» 
coiintrieii tl»«t are fighting, and one of the most obi-jous dutie* 
wjiich fslU upon us is relief work of thi« land. It is not merely 
a duty : it ii an opportunity tv cxprvM that warm sympathy 
irith the onusi; of the Allies whieb ire all feel and which our 
govemnieat has expressed so inadequately thus far. Con- 
tributiona from old Oxonians not Rhodi» Scholar* or from 
any rmdcr of the oiAgazine, irhcthcr connected with Oxford 
or not, wiU be welcome. Pleate do not lugltct Iftit uuta yau 

foTffft it. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY HANDBOOK, being the Twentx-flnt 

Edition of The Students' Handbook revised to September, 1914. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 85c. (postage 12c additional.) 

This book describes the conditions of Admission and Residence 
enforced by the University and Colleges; the cotirses of study and Examina- 
tions necessary for the attainment of Uegreea and Diplomas, and the factlttiea 
aflordeU for bpccial Study and Research. It gives a very complete account 
of the Scholarships and Frizes offered by the University and CoIIegea; of 
the Rhodes Scholarships; of the privileges allowed to students coming from 
other Universities, etc., etc. 

OXFORD AND THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. By. R. F. 

Scholz and S. K. Hombeck. Crown 8vo. paper boards 85c (postage 
8c additional.) 

"The primary object of this book is to present, in concise form, a large 
variety of facts which have been and are, in one way or another, of value or 
importance to those who are interested in the Rhodes Scholarships. The fre- 
quency and the diversity of the inciuiries which have been made, both 
officially and unofficially, and especially the questions which have been 
ask<rd by and of Rhodes Scholars, have suggested the practicability of an 
attempt to compile an elementary reference-book wnich shall contain 
answers to many of these queries." — From the Prefaa. 

For sale hy all booksellers, cr will be sent by the publishers on receipt of prieg 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York 
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OXKOIID MILITARY HOSPITAL FUND 

l-p to April 1 tlif editor has received and forwarded to Mrs. Wylie 
the sum of Jf^oO.OO for her fund for comforts for wounded soldiers in 
the [ii^reat Hase Hospital at Oxford. This is almost exactly equal to 
the total Num contributed hv Rhodes Scholars and other Ohl Oxonians a 
little over a year a«»;o. We earnestly hope that our subscription this 
time will in t he eml doulile that amount. Out of about 400 Old Oxonians 
in thi> count r\ only 58 have contributed so far; their response h?is 
been extremely liberal, but it is to be hoped that a large number of 
others will join with contributions however small in making the sub- 
scription M represent ative one. Of course every man has many other 
calls, often for more important purposes. But the peculiar claim of 
thiN t'luul on us is that it i<i an opportunity to do something in Oxford to 
repa\ in a vi*rv >niall wav the hospitalitv which Oxford has so liberally 
slnnwi n-i in tlu- pa^t. The contributi«)ns so far received are: 

F. 1 1. I'i»l».'^ >JH).(M) ,]. ('. Sherburne 5.00 M. A. Brown 5.00 

IF. L. .1. Williiiii, .. 1.MM) C. Miirley 5.00 11. G. Hudson 5.00 

F. A>ilil.)ir,- n.oii \V. K. iru-lijinlson.. 10.<)0 S. K. Hornbeck 4.00 

i;. iC V..\Ji- 'J.im \i. II. Hi'N.ni 1.00 J. -V. (). Lar.sen 2.00 
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J. 'I. I.. .hUrs.s l.oo l:. V. HnM)!v> 2.00 K. 11. Kekel, Jr 1.00 
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ANXOUXCEMENTS 

Compiling the October address list is going to be especially difficult 
because of the war. We ask the cooperation of all the men in making it 
as complete and accurate as possible. If the work is not too great for 
our scant professorial leisure we hope to print after each man's name a 
.sfatcinent of his unit in the army or a note of any other public service 
in whidi he may be engaged. 

We had })repared for this number (and even in t3'pe) a symposium 
by the (Mass of 15)0 J- under the title "Ten Years After" giving an account 
of how their Oxford experience looks after ten years* effort to use it as 
a hiiiy\s for making a living in the IT. S. A. But the inexorable limits of 
sji.'ice (wliieh we liaven't the cash in hand to transgress) compel us to 
})osl]H)iie j)rinting it until October or possiblj* January. 

Our su])seription f<»r iJrs. Wylie's fund for c<miforts for wounded 
sohliirs in the Oxford Base Ilospiial stands now as follows: 
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